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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  DIVINE  IMMANENCY. 

BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  D.  D.,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 

[Continued from  Vo/,  xlv.  p.  J'OJ'.] 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  DIVINE  IMMANENCY 
TO  THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST. 

The  subject  of  miracles  is  somewhat  complicated.  It 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  general  parts:  one  is  the 
historic  fact  of  miracles,  with  proofs  of  the  fact  of  their  real 
occurrence  as  miracles ;  the  other  is,  the  mode  in  which  these 
miracles  were  performed,  by  what  agency  or  means,  in  what 
manner,  or  by  what  process.  The  explanation  of  the  mode 
of  their  occurrence  has  some  relation  to  the  proofs  of  the 
historic  fact  of  miracles,  for  if  no  satisfactory  explanation  can 
be  given,  and  miracles  are  impossible,  then  no  amount  of 
historic  evidence  will  convince  the  investigator  or  sceptic  of 
the  historic  fact. 

Another  question  arises  in  regard  to  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
in  relation  to  his  divinity,  whether  they  are  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  as  proofs  of  his  divinity.  Some  treatises  of  polemical 
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theology  may  doubtless  be  open  to  the  criticism,  that  an  un¬ 
due  importance  is  given  to  miracles,  as  proofs  of  the  posses¬ 
sion,  by  Christ,  of  a  divine  nature,  as  well  as  of  divine  power. 
The  fact  that  all  persons  claiming  a  divine  mission,  especially 
among  heathen  nations,  assert  the  power  of  miracle,  as  proof 
of  such  mission,  has  greatly  tended  to  disparage  the  miracles 
of  Christ.  It  is  the  common  argument  of  superstition. 

The  best  proof  of  Christ’s  divinity  to  many  minds  by  no 
means  lies  in  his  miracles.  Far  better  and  more  convincing 
proof,  appealing  directly  to  the  moral  consciousness,  is  found, 
for  many  cultivated  and  thoughtful  minds,  in  the  teachings, 
character,  and  life  of  Christ.  The  distinguished  scholar  and 
theologian,  Tayler  Lewis,  pointedly  expresses  the  sentiment 
of  thousands  of  believers  in  that  pregnant  phrase,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  in  Christ  because  my  soul  has  need  of  him.”  Even  in 
the  earthly  lifetime  of  Christ,  none  were  more  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  fact  of  his  divinity,  than  those  who  re¬ 
turned  from  their  interview  with  him,  saying,  “  Never  man 
spake  like  this  man.”  It  was  the  moral  grandeur  of  that  God¬ 
like  heroism  in  death,  more  than  the  earthquake’s  shock,  or 
the  darkened  sun,  that  led  the  Roman  centurion  to  separate 
Christ  in  contemplation  from  those  dying  with  him,  and  to 
exclaim,  “  Verily  this  was  the  Son  of  God.”  And  it  was 
a  similar  view  and  conviction  in  long  after  years  that  wrung 
from  Rousseau  the  confession,  when  comparing  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  of  the  sages  and  martyrs  of  history  with  the 
Nazarene,  “Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  but  Jesus 
Christ  like  a  God.” 

The  miracles  of  Christ  have  little  to  do  with  those  deep 
moral  convictions  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  which  are 
the  most  essential  to  a  true  belief.  It  is  his  character  and 
life,  moral  manifestations,  signs,  and  tokens  of  the  nature 
and  spirit  within,  that  capture  the  assent  of  the  soul.  It  is 
more  to  be  divine  in  character,  than  to  be  divine  in  power. 
Christ  himself  repeatedly  upbraids  the  Jews,  because  they  did 
not  believe  in  him  without  the  working  of  miracles,  and 
especially  appeals  to  the  beneficent  character  of  his  works. 
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as  manifestations  of  his  relation  to  the  Father,  rather  than  to 
their  wonderful  nature  as  miracles. 

So  far  from  miracles  being  proofs  of  a  divine  power  or 
mission,  they  are  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  as  signs  and  tokens  attending  powers  of  evil  and  false¬ 
hood,  “  And  then  shall  that  Wicked  be  revealed  whom  the 
Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth  and  shall 
destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming.  Even  him  whose 
coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power  and 
signs  and  lying  wonders”  (2  Thess.  ii.  8,  9).  The  word 
here  translated  signs  (ar^/moe^,)  is  the  same  that  is  trans¬ 
lated  “  miracles  ”  in  the  Gospels.  Again  (Rev.  xiii.  13,  14), 
“  And  he  doeth  great  wonders  so  that  he  maketh  fire  to  come 
down  from  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the  sight  of  men  and  de- 
ceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  means  of  those 
miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do  in  sight  of  the  beast.” 
Again  (Rev.  xvi.  14),  “  For  they  are  spirits  of  devils  work¬ 
ing  miracles”  (signs).  So  also  in  Rev.  xix.  20,  “  And  the 
beast  was  taken  and  with  him  the  false  prophet  that  wrought 
miracles  before  him.”  Here,  again,  the  word  translated 
“miracles”  is,  in  the  original,  ar^fizla,  “signs.”  This  is 
the  common  and  most  significant  term  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  designate  the  miracles  of  Christ.  They  were, 
in  the  case  of  Christ,  signs  of  the  divine,  in  him,  of  goodness 
and  compassion,  as  well  as  of  power,  different  in  character 
from  the  signs  wrought  by  “the  wicked,”  by  the  “spirits 
of  devils  ”  and  by  “the  false  prophet,”  which  were  signs 
only  of  magical  power,  “lying  wonders  ”  by  which  “they 
deceived  them  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

The  miracles  of  Christ  should  be  examined  apart  from  all 
other  miracles,  whether  false  or  real,  that  we  may  find  in  them 
signs  or  proofs  and  manifestations  of  the  divine  power  and 
mission  of  Christ,  as  the  true  Son  of  God.  And  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  and  exclusively  the  miracles  of  Christy  that  we  propose 
now  to  consider.  Our  theory,  of  course,  will  include  those 
miracles  which  were  performed  by  the  disciples  of  Christ  in 
his  name,  that  is,  by  the  power  of  Christ. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanency  has  no  relation  to 
the  historic  proofs  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  only  to  the  mode 
or  manner  in  which  those  miracles  were  performed,  so  that 
our  task  now  is,  not  to  discuss  the  historic  fact  of  miracles, 
but  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  narratives  given  us  by  the 
evangelists  in  the  Gospels  are  true,  to  explain  the  mode  or 
manner  in  which  the  miracles  of  Christ,  as  by  them  recorded, 
were  performed,  and  to  show,  how,  by  this  mode,  they  were 
signs  of  Christ’s  divinity  and  mission. 

For  a  long  period  in  the  history  of  Christian  apologetics 
the  definition  given  to  a  miracle  was,  that  “a  miracle  is  a 
suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature.”  This  definition  has  so 
generally  been  abandoned  as  untenable,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  consider  it  for  the  purpose  of  controverting  it. 
The  surprise  is,  that  it  was  ever  accepted  as  an  appropriate 
definition  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  it  never  could  have 
been  so  accepted,  but  for  those  vague  ideas  that  are  so  com¬ 
monly  associated  with  the  laws  of  nature.  An  examination 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  miracles  performed  by 
Christ  shows,  that  instead  of  their  being  effected  by  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  laws  or  forces  of  nature,  it  was  rather  by  an 
intensification  of  those  laws  and  forces  that  they  were  pro¬ 
duced. 

Natural  laws,  as  we  have  seen  according  to  the  dictum  of 
modern  science,  are  the  divine  action.  A  suspension  of  natural 
laws  then  would  be  a  suspension  of  the  divine  action.  So  that 
a  miracle  would  be  a  ceasing  of  the  laws  or  forces  of  nature 
to  act,  and  absolute  nothingness  would  inevitably  result. 
The  most  superficial  examination  of  the  miracles  of  Christ 
reveals  the  very  opposite  of  such  a  condition. 

Let  us  begin  this  examination  with  the  first  miracle  of 
Christ — the  conversion  of  water  into  wine.  This  is  effected 
every  year  in  all  the  vineyards  in  the  world.  The  whole 
process  is  a  natural  one,  both  in  the  formation  of  the  juices 
of  the  grape  and  the  process  of  fermentation,  if  we  admit 
that  it  was  fermented,  and  such  it  may  be  argued  it  was,  as 
the  governor  of  the  feast  pronounced  it  the  best  wine,  and 
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Christ  in  one  of  his  parables  says,  “And  no  man  having 
drunk  old  wine  ”  (which  must  necessarily  be  fermented  wine) 

“  straightway  desireth  new,  for  he  saith  the  old  is  better.” 

The  miracle  was  in  the  process,  not  in  the  product,  for 
wine  is  no  miracle  in  itself.  The  result  was  not  new,  only 
the  process  of  producing  that  result.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
postulate  a  new  force,  because  the  process  of  transformation 
was  effected  in  so  brief  a  period  of  time,  and  was,  moreover, 
secret,  hidden,  and  invisible,  without  those  apparent  instru¬ 
mentalities  by  which  such  transformation  is  ordinarily 
effected.  Such  a  change  of  process,  from  a  long  to  a  brief 
period  of  time,  from  the  apparent  to  the  secret  and  hidden, 
we  have  in  the  natural  history  of  organic  transformation 
and  development.  According  to  the  accepted  theories  of 
scientists,  the  long  processes  of  centuries  not  only,  but  ages 
in  the  past,  are  now  summed  up  into  a  comparative  moment 
of  time,  in  the  development  of  the  higher  organisms  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  For  centuries,  animal  organisms  were  limited 
in  their  development  to  the  simple  one-celled  Protozoa. 
The  scientist  tells  us  that  it  required  millions  of  years  for 
those  successive  transitions  and  advances  of  organic  struc¬ 
ture,  by  which  the  complicated  organisms  we  now  find  in  the 
higher  vertebrates,  and  especially  in  man,  were  reached,  but 
that  now  the  embryo  of  the  quadruped  or  higher  mammalia 
in  a  few  months  passes  through  all  those  changes,  secret  and 
invisible,  which  in  the  original  process  of  manifest  develop¬ 
ment  required  ages  for  their  consummation ;  that  in^  the 
embryonic  development  of  man  there  is  now  a  condensed 
epitome  of  a  process  of  transformation  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  organism,  beginning,  as  in  the  Protozoa,  in  a  single 
cell,  which  once  consumed  ages  for  its  original  development. 
The  period  now  required  for  this  marvellous  transformation 
from  a  single  cell  to  the  most  complicated  organism,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  once  demanded  in  the  first  formative  process, 
is  as  brief  as  is  the  single  tick  of  the  clock  to  all  the  seconds  of 
time  enumerated  during  an  entire  year,  if  we  accept  the 
geologic  data  given  us  by  Lyell.  So  wonderfully  have  the 
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forces  of  nature  quickened  their  processes !  And  yet  no  law 
of  nature  has  been  suspended,  and  no  new  force  introduced. 
That  same  process,  beginning,  as  then,  in  a  single  cell, 
and  carried  forward  to  higher  and  more  complicated  organ¬ 
isms,  by  the  same  forces  as  then  existed,  is  completed  in  an 
infinitely  small  segment  of  that  vast  period  originally  required. 
Who  then  can  assume  to  limit  these  forces  or  their  intensity 
of  action  as  applied  to  other  and  far  simpler  processes  in 
nature? 

The  second  miracle  of  Christ,  a  miracle  of  healing  from 
disease,  is  a  type  of  a  large  class  of  miracles  which  Christ 
performed.  Science,  as  found  in  a  Christian  civilization,  has 
dissipated  belief,  even  now  common  among  heathen  nations, 
in  the  medicine-man  as  a  miracle-worker,  and  instructs  us  in 
the  fact,  that  it  is  a  power  in  nature,  the  vital  power,  that 
really  works  all  cures,  and  that  it  is  only  the  province  of  the 
physician,  either  to  remove  obstructions  to  the  working  of 
this  force,  or  to  aid,  invigorate,  and  sustain  it.  It  was  the 
invigoration  of  the  vital  forces,  in  all  the  cases  of  miraculous 
healing,  by  that  very  divine  power  which  is  the  source  of  all 
vital  force,  the  inner  power  of  vitality,  which  then  effected 
those  cures  performed  by  Christ,  and  that,  too,  through  these 
vital  forces  exalted  and  reinforced  by  that  very  divine  energy, 
which  is  the  immediate  source  of  the  vitality  itself. 

Another  class  of  miracles  was  the  restoration  of  sight  to 
the  blind.  What  was  this,  but  the  restoration  of  the  organ 
of  vision  to  its  true  normal  function?  We  are  not  informed 
as  to  what  was  the  special  manner  in  which  this  restoration 
was  effected :  whether  it  was  by  removing  some  film  or  ob¬ 
struction  that  had  gathered  on  the  outer  coats  of  the  eye,  or 
clearing  up  some  opacity  in  the  lenses,  or  by  imparting 
greater  sensibility  to  the  nerves  of  vision.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  mode  of  the  cure,  it  was  simply  enabling  the 
eyes  to  perform  the  functions  for  which  they  were  created 
and  formed. 

The  restoration  of  the  dead  to  life  was  of  a  similar 
character.  It  is  a  function  of  the  vital  power  in  nature  to 
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convert  dead  matter  into  living  matter.  This  we  know,  at 
the  same  time  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  both 
the  mystery  of  the  power  itself  and  its  modes  of  operation 
transcend  human  research.  Life !  we  know  not  what  it  is, 
how  it  comes,  or  goes,  and  most  imperfectly  has  the  keenest 
and  most  patient  human  scrutiny  been  able  to  trace  even  the 
mode  of  operation.  In  itself  and  in  all  the  varied  modes  of 
its  operations,  it  is  the  standing  miracle  of  the  universe,  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  the  forces  working  in  the  realm  of 
nature ;  and  it  was  in  the  revelation  of  himself  as  the  power 
of  life,  the  Lord  of  life,  that  Christ  most  fully  vindicated  his 
claim  to  divinity.  As  the  Lord  of  life  “  he  could  not  be 
holden  of  death.” 

Now  take  the  axiomatic  truth,  that  like  causes  produce 
like  effects,  and  let  us  consider  the  miracles  of  Christ  on  this 
principle ;  and  what  can  we  affirm  concerning  their  natural 
effects  but  that  they  were  produced  by  natural  causes  ?  But, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  science  discloses  the  fact  that  natural 
causes  or  forces  and  laws  are  only  another  name  for  the 
divine  energy  and  action.  In  the  case  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  as  we  have  discovered  from  the  examination  of  these 
miracles,  the  result  was  not  new,  only  the  mode  of  action  in 
which  these  natural  forces  produced  the  result.  So  that  by 
this  analysis  of  the  miracles  themselves,  we  are  led  to  the 
definition,  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  a  new  mode  of  the 
divine  action  in  nature  revealing  the  divine  presence  jind  power. 
On  this  ground  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  proofs  of  his 
divinity. 

There  is  another  definition  of  miracles  whose  considera¬ 
tion  we  cannot  omit,  and  yet  give  any  completeness  to 
the  discussion  of  our  subject.  It  is  that  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  as 
set  forth  in  his  elaborate  work,  entitled,  “Nature  and  the 
Supernatural.”  As  a  relief  from  the  untenable  definition  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  that  a  miracle  is  a  suspension 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  it  has  been  favorably  regarded  and 
widely  accepted,  notwithstanding  the  absurdities  into  which 
the  author  was  led  in  his  conclusions. 
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Dr.  Bushnell  naturally  adopted  the  nature-philosophy  of 
the  current  theology  of  his  times,  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  Christianity  by  the  Latin  Fathers  who  were  educated  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy  of  materialistic  dualism, 
that  is,  to  regard  God  and  nature,  matter  and  mind,  the  nat¬ 
ural  and  the  supernatural,  as  distinct,  separate,  and  independ¬ 
ent  entities. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Bushnell  adopted  the  theories  of  the  old 
Greek  philosophers  concerning  the  nature  of  matter  appears 
in  the  very  definition  he  gives  to  nature  as  “that  which  has 
a  fixed  law  of  coming  to  pass  ;  such  that,  given  the  thing  or 
the  whole  of  things,  all  the  rest  will  follow  by  an  inherent 
necessity.*'  This  is  the  very  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  who 
affirmed  that  everything  which  takes  place  in  nature  has  its 
natural  causes.  The  intervention  of  the  gods  is  unnecessary 
for  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena.  These  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  absolute  necessity.  ^ 

In  the  heading  of  the  third  chapter  of  “Nature  and  the 
Supernatural,”  Dr.  Bushnell  gives  a  still  more  explicit  state¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine  that  nature  has  its  existence  and  pro¬ 
cesses  separate  from  God,  in  the  words  “  nature  is  not  the 
system  of  God,”  and  again,  in  his  fourth  chapter,  on  the 
problem  of  existence  as  related  to  the  fact  of  evil,  he  writes, 
“So  is  it  with  cause  and  effect,  laws  and  instincts,  all  that 
we  call  nature,  it  is  not  the  system  of  God  and  is  really  no  co¬ 
ordinate  part  of  his  universe  considered  as  related  to  the  powers 
that  have  their  society  in  it  and  get  their  relations  from  it  ” 
(P-  70- 

These  statements  of  the  complete  separation  of  nature 
from  God — especially  this,  “that  cause  and  effect,  all  we 
call  nature,  is  not  the  system  of  God,”  cannot  be  exceeded  in 
fulness  and  explicitness.  The  direct  and  unavoidable  impli¬ 
cation,  at  least  so  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  clearly  is, 
that  nature  is  not  even  a  creation  of  God ;  for,  if  it  were,  it 
must  necessarily  be  a  part  of  the  system  of  God. 

This  theory  of  nature  so  far  as  its  dualistic  character  is 
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involved,  is  even  more  complete  and  explicit  than  that  of 
Epicurus,  which  has  been  uniformly  denounced  by  theo¬ 
logians  as  atheistic  materialism,  when  regarded,  standing  by 
itself,  as  an  attempt  to  explain  the  whole  universe.  Its 
essential  character  is  not  in  the  least  changed  by  being  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  theory  of  a  divine  existence  external  to  the 
material  universe.  It  is  still  a  theory  of  atheistic  material¬ 
ism  in  respect  to  the  universe  of  matter,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
godless  theory  of  matter,  a  theory  of  the  material  universe 
existing  without  God,  by  virtue  of  an  “  inherent  necessity.” 

This  part  of  the  dualistic  theory,  that,  in  regard  to  matter, 
is  atheistic  materialism.  The  other  part,  in  regard  to  God, 
is  supernatural  theism,  that  with  which  no  theory  of  nature 
has  any  thing  to  do,  because  wholly  external  to  nature.  In  it, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  person  from  rejecting  this  super¬ 
natural  part  of  dualism,  as  superfluous  and  irrelevant  to  a 
philosophy  of  nature. 

The  doctrine  of  the  “inherent  potency”  of  matter  by 
Tyndall,  is  infinitely  further  removed  from  atheism,  although 
often  so  denounced  by  theologians,  than  is  the  doctrine  of 
“inherent  necessity,”  accepted  by  Dr.  Bushnell  from 
Epicurus.  For  the  analysis  of  “potency”  reveals  as  its 
origin,  mind,  as  we  have  already  seen,  while  the  doctrine  of 
“  inherent  necessity  ”  is  only  another  form  of  the  atheistic 
doctrine  of  fate.  In  place  of  “inherent  necessity”  write  the 
“immanent  God,”  and  you  have  the  true  theory  of  matter 
and  the  material  universe. 

The  doctrine  of  dualism  again  appears,  in  equal  clearness, 
in  the  definition  which  Dr.  Bushnell  gives  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  which  is,  ‘  ‘  that  is  supernatural,  whatever  it  be,  that 
is  either  not  in  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  or  which  acts 
on  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  in  nature  from  without 
the  chain.”  It  is  impossible  to  formulate  a  statement  more 
complete  and  explicit  than  this,  setting  forth  the  theory  of 
the  entire  separation  of  the  supernatural  from  the  natural, 
or  of  God  from  nature.  If  this  is  not  a  doctrine  of  dualism. 
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then  no  language  can  be  found  and  no  words  marshalled  to 
express  it. 

With  this  doctrine  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  the  action  of  the 
supernatural  on  the  natural,  whether  that  action  originates  in 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  in  a  spirit,  or  in  God,  alike  par¬ 
takes  of  the  nature  of  the  miraculous,  since  he  defines  a 
miracle  to  be,  the  action  of  the  supernatural  on  the  natural, 
including  in  the  supernatural  man  in  his  spiritual  personality, 
as  well  as  spirits  and  Deity.  Such  is  the  language  of  Dr. 
Bushnell :  “We  act  supernaturally  ourselves,  which  God  and 
other  created  spirits  may  as  well  do  as  we  ”  (p.  492).  According 
to  this  theory  and  definition  of  miracles,  every  exercise  of 
the  human  will,  a  supernatural  power,  as  Dr.  Bushnell 
affirms  it,  by  which  a  man  lifts  his  foot  from  the  ground, 
thus  overcoming  the  law  of  gravity,  is  a  miracle.  If  this  be 
a  miracle,  then  the  miracles  of  Christ  cease  to  be  a  proof 
of  his  divinity.  The  direct  tendency  of  the  author’s 
theory  of  dualism  is  to  produce  that  very  state  which 
he  so  justly  deprecates  on  page  452,  “God  is  too  far  off, 
too  much  imprisoned  by  laws,  to  allow  expectation  from 
Him.”  “Prayer  becomes  a  kind  of  dumb-bell  exercise, 
good  as  exercise,  but  never  to  be  answered.”  From  this 
moral  condition,  he  sees  no  deliverance,  except  as  “  God 
breaks  forth  in  miracles  and  holy  gifts  to  let  it  be  seen,  that 
he  is  still  the  living  God.”  The  result  of  such  breaking  forth 
into  miracles  the  author  shows  from  history  is  “a  rushing 
into  fanaticism,”  so  that  the  final  outcome  is  that  “between 
these  two  kinds  of  excesses” — lethargy  and  disbelief  in  the 
power  of  God  on  one  side  and  fanaticism  on  the  other — “  the 
church  is  always  swinging  and  by  a  kind  of  moral  necessity 
must  be.”  In  this  perplexing  dilemma,  the  author  “finds 
ample  room  to  doubt,  which  is  really  widest  of  a  just  respect, 
the  excesses  of  fanaticism  and  false  fire,  or  the  comatose  and 
dull  impotence  of  a  religion  that  worships  God  without  ex¬ 
pectation ;  ”  at  the  same  time  admitting  (p.  468)  “that  the 
class  called  thinking  men,  in  our  age,  will  be  ready  with  few 
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exceptions,  to  reject  in  the  gross  and  without  hesitation,  all 
such  pretended  facts  " — which  he  furnishes. 

Dr.  Bushnell  goes  on  to  cite,  as  historic  facts,  that  among 
the  Huguenots,  during  the  period  of  their  persecution  and 
flight  to  the  mountains  of  Cevennes  and  to  England,  after 
the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  “  the  miraculous  gifts  were 
developed  and  by  them  were  more  or  less  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated  abroad.  They  had  tongues  and  interpretation  of 
tongues.  They  had  healings  and  discerning  of  spirits.  They 
prophesied  in  the  Spirit.”  He  also  states  that  “about  forty 
years  after  this  appearing  of  the  gifts  among  the  Huguenots, 
a  very  similar  development  appeared  among  the  Catholic  or 
Jansenist  population  of  Paris.  Cures  were  wrought  at  the 
tomb  of  Saint  Medard  and  particularly  of  persons  afflicted 

with  convulsions .  They  had  the  gifts  of  tongues,  the 

discerning  of  spirits,  and  the  gift  of  prophesying . The 

sect  of  Friends  from  George  Fox  downwards  have  had  it  as 
a  principle,  to  expect  gifts,  revelations,  discerning  of  spirits 
and  indeed  a  complete  divine  movement.”  The  tragic 
severity  of  the  author’s  rebuke  of  “thinking  men”  for 
questioning  these  alleged  facts  prepares  the  reader  for  what 
follows  in  stories  of  dreams  and  prophets ;  and  surprise 
ceases  that  this  author  should  give  his  sanction  to  the  im¬ 
posture  of  saint’s  miracles,  should  justify  by  inference,  at 
least,  saint’s  worship  and  honor  the  grossest  superstitions  of 
mediaeval  Romanism. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  Is  it  not  time  that  another  theory 
of  miracles  should  be  considered,  that  will  not  impose  on 
“thinking  men  ”  the  religious  necessity  of  exercising  credulity 
on  such  fanatical  claims  to  the  power  of  miracle,  will 
deliver  the  Church  from  the  heathen  doctrine  of  dualism,  and 
restore  to  it  its  pristine  belief  of  an  ever-present,  ever-acting 
God,  (“  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work ;  ”)  will 
induce  the  constant  recognition  of  Him,  as  the  source  of  all 
power,  the  life  of  all  life ;  will  harmonize  the  truths  of  science 
and  religion ;  will  present  Christ  in  the  powers  of  his  Divinity, 
as  something  other  than  a  human  fanatic,  or  juggler,  and  re- 
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veal  him  in  his  true  relation  of  Oneness  with  the  Omnipres¬ 
ent  and  Omnipotent  God,  who  is  himself  the  Absolute  Spirit, 
Creator,  Upholder  and  Lord  of  the  universe  ? 

In  contrast  to  this  theory  of  miracles  based  on  dualism,  as 
the  action  of  the  supernatural,  an  ab-extra  power,  on  nature, 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence  presents  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  as  a  new  mode  of  the  divine  action  in  nature  dis¬ 
closing  the  fact  of  the  presence  and  power  of  God  in  nature 
and  its  processes.  Thus  viewed,  the  miracles  of  Christ  were 
especially  corrective  of  the  false  philosophizings  of  the  age 
in  which  he  made  his  advent,  and  of  the  erroneous  views  that 
existed,  alike  among  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  of  the  true 
relations  of  God  to  the  material  universe. 

Aristobulus,  a  Jewish  priest  who  lived  i6o  b.  c.,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  influential  teacher  of  his  time  whose 
expositions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  assumed  anything  of 
a  philosophical  character.  He  taught  that  although  God  is 
invisible  He  yet  sits  enthroned  in  the  heavens  and  is  not  in 
any  respect  in  contact  with  the  earth,  but  only  acts  upon  it 
by  his  power,  having  formed  the  world  out  of  matter  pre¬ 
viously  existing.  The  relation  of  God  to  the  material  uni¬ 
verse  was  thus  regarded  as  being  simply  that  of  the  mechanic 
or  artificer  to  the  work  he  has  formed  or  made.  His  exist¬ 
ence,  though  absolute,  was  yet  separate  from  the  world.  He 
also  held  that  the  Logos  was  a  being  intermediate  between 
God  and  the  world,  the  first  begotten  Son  of  God  and,  for  us, 
who  are  imperfect,  a  God ;  that  through  the  agency  of  the 
Logos,  God  created  the  world  and  has  revealed  himself  to  it. 
The  Logos  is  also  the  representative  of  the  world  before  God, 
acting  as  its  High  Priest,  Intercessor,  and  Paraclete. 

Philo  was  born  only  twenty  years  before  Christ.  He  taught 
a  confused  doctrine  of  omnipresence  in  some  of  its  aspects, 
in  others  he  was  dualistic  concerning  the  nature  and  being  of 
God,  teaching  that  He  is  everywhere  by  his  power  but  in 
no  place  with  his  essence,  (describing  him  as  enthroned  on 
the  outermost  borders  of  the  heavens,  an  extra-mundane 
place,  as  in  a  sacred  citadel);  that  in  creating  the  world,  he 
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employed  as  instruments  incorporeal  potencies  or  ideas, 
since  he  could  not  himself  come  in  contact  with  polluting 
matter;  that  these  potencies  surround  God  as  ministering 
spirits,  just  as  a  monarch  is  surrounded  by  the  members  of 
his  court,  and  that  the  highest  of  all  the  divine  forms  is  the 
Logos.  He  rejected  the  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos, 
on  accounty  of  the  impurity  of  matter. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  doctrines  of  Democritus  and  Epi¬ 
curus,  were  those  commonly  accepted,  concerning  the  relation 
of  God  to  nature,  which  was,  that  the  idea  of  God  was  not 
necessary  in  natural  philosophy,  for  all  things  take  place  by 
the  operation  of  natural  causes,  that  atoms  exist  from  eter¬ 
nity  and  have  their  motion  in  virtue  of  their  gravity,  that 
animals  and  men  are  products  of  the  earth,  that  the  soul  is 
material  and  composed  of  exceedingly  fine  atoms. 

Diametrically  opposed  to  all  these  theories  was  the  doc¬ 
trine  taught  by  Christ,  that  “God  is  Spirit”  and  that  as 
Spirit,  he  is  the  Creator  and  upholder  of  the  universe.  By 
Spirit-power  performing  his  miracles,  energizing,  directing, 
and  controlling  the  forces  of  nature,  through  the  simple  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  own  will,  as  divine  personality,  Christ  manifested 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Creator,  and  asserted  his  own  re¬ 
lation  to  Him  as  partaker  of  the  same  essence,  himself  God 
of  very  God, — “  I  and  the  Father  are  one.” 

The  word  most  commonly  used  in  the  New  Testament  to 
designate  the  miracles  of  Christ  is  mifxtia  “signs,”  as  we 
have  already  explained.  Let  us  now  consider  the  miracles 
of  Christ  under  this  appropriate  designation.  Of  what  were 
these  miracles  the  signs  ?  They  were  especially  signs  of  the 
power  and  presence  of  God  in  nature — the  power  that  works 
all  the  varied  processes  in  nature,  doing  his  pleasure  here  as 
well  as  among  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  He  showed  that 
the  power  in  nature  was  divine,  that  it  was  not  held  in  the 
bonds  of  necessity,  but  that  back  of  these  forces  was  a  free 
will  changing  their ’mode  of  action  at  pleasure,  that  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  action  of  the  forces  of  nature  is  not  grounded 
on  any  principle  of  necessity,  but  in  the  wisdom  and  benevo- 
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lence  of  God.  As  a  wise  Being  He  must  choose  out  of  all 
possible  modes  of  action  the  best  mode.  This  fact  will  give 
permanency  to  the  mode  chosen  and  uniformity  of  action. 
But  this  uniformity  is  not  necessitated. 

There  is  still  another  principle  which  secures  uniformity  of 
action.  God  demands  of  his  intelligent  creatures  that  they 
be  co-workers  with  him.  But  there  could  be  no  cooperation, 
were  there  not  uniformity  of  action.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  work  with  capricious  and  changing  plans  and  modes  of 
operation.  Uniformity  of  action  in  the  forces  of  nature  is 
not  grounded  on  the  nature  of  those  forces  apart  from  God, 
but  as  related  to  Him  and  emanating  directly  from  Him. 

The  miracles  of  Christ  were  especially  significant  of  the 
mode  in  which  that  civilization  he  came  to  inaugurate  would 
achieve  its  destined  triumphs  in  the  realm  of  nature, — not  by 
overcoming  and  paralyzing,  but  by  intensifying  and  multiply¬ 
ing,  adding  force  to  force,  one  increment  to  another,  giving 
greater  energy  to  the  forces  of  nature.  Christian  civilization 
has*  given  greater  fertility  to  soil,  causing  ‘  ‘  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow  in  place  in  one.”  It  has  sought  out  and  ap¬ 
plied  mechanical  and  other  devices  by  which  it  can  increase 
water-power,  intensify  steam-power  and  can  multiply  in¬ 
definitely  electrical  power.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of 
Christian  civilization  is  its  command  of  the  forces  of  nature 
and  intensification  of  these  forces. 

Observe,  further,  how  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  the  childlike 
spirit  of  humble  docility  which  Christ  especially  inculcated, 
that  Christian  civilization  has  won  its  victories  and  achieved 
its  marvels  in  the  realm  of  nature.  Not  by  self-conceited 
theorizings  about  the  nature  of  these  forces,  but  by  humbly 
seeking  to  understand  their  mode  of  action, — “being  taught 
of  God,”  humbly  knocking  at  the  door  of  nature  in  patient 
experimenting,  asking  the  God  of  nature  to  tell  them  the 
secret  hidden  things  of  force  and  law,  did  Bacon,  Newton, 
Davy,  and  Watts  gain  that  knowledge  of  the  forces  and  laws 
of  nature,  which  has  enabled  men  so  to  command  these  forces 
as  to  achieve  results  miraculous  to  other  civilizations.  And, 
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observe,  these  wonderful  works  of  a  Christian  civilization  have 
been  wrought,  not  by  introducing  new  forces  into  nature,  but 
by  obtaining  from  them  new  modes  of  operation  and  giving 
intensity  to  them. 

In  complete  harmony  with  the  manner  in  which  Christ 
performed  his  miracles  has  Christian  civilization  obtained  its 
triumphs,  wonderful  not  only,  but  also  especially  beneficent 
to  our  humanity. 

But  the  highest  significance  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  lies 
in  the  fact,  that  they  were  especially  signs  and  symbols  of 
his  true  work  and  mission  of  spiritual  healing  and  restoration. 

The  special  mission  of  Christ  was  not  to  heal  the  sick  and 
restore  sight  to  the  physically  blind  of  Judea,  for  there  were 
doubtless  thousands  of  the  diseased,  infirm  and  blind,  that  he 
himself  passed  by,  without  attempting  to  reach  with  his 
divine  power  of  cure  and  restoration.  An  ultimate  spiritual 
intent  is  revealed  in  the  miracles  of  Christ,  with  more  or  less 
fulness.  Take,  for  example,  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Lazarus.  Instead  of  responding  to  the  call  of  the  sisters, 
when  they  sent  the  message,  that  their  brother  was  sick,  he 
let  death  do  its  work,  in  order  to  furnish  the  occasion  for  re¬ 
vealing  himself  as  “the  resurrection  and  the  life.” 

A  spiritual  aim  will  reveal  itself  to  every  thoughtful  reader 
of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  who  seeks  to  apprehend  their  true 
significance.  His  was  a  higher  mission  than  that  merely  of 
relieving  physical  infirmities  and  sufferings.  It  was  that  of 
spiritual  healing  and  restoration,  of  which  the  few  isolated 
cases  of  physical  cure  were  only  emblematical.  His  aim  was 
the  restoration  of  the  souls  of  men,  to  impart  health,  holi¬ 
ness,  i.  e.,  to  make  hale,  healthy,  holy  (words  of  kindred 
root  and  signification),  to  give  soundness  and  vigor  to  the 
spiritual  faculties  of  men,  to  deliver  them  from  spiritual  death, 
to  call  them  forth  from  the  corruptions  of  that  grave,  “where 
their  worm  dieth  not.”  As  Luther  says,  “  The  true  mira¬ 
cles  of  Christ  and  Christianity  are  their  creation  of  spiritual 
life  in  the  human  soul,  compared  with  which,  such  outward 
miracles  as  the  healing  of  the  sick  and  walking  on  the  water, 
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were  quite  secondary  and  unimportant.”  These  too  are  the 
miracles  perpetuated,  the  greater  miracles,  which  he  assured 
his  disciples  they  should  perform,  through  the  divine  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  conferred  on  them  in  greater  meas¬ 
ure  because  he  went  to  the  Father. 

The  miracles  of  Christ  then,  so  far  from  being  a  suspension 
of  natural  laws,  were  rather  an  exaltation  and  reinforcement 
of  the  forces  in  nature,  signs  of  the  presence  and  power  of 
God  in  nature  and  of  that  exalted  and  intensified  spiritual 
power  which  Christ  confers,  giving  what  Carlyle  calls  “more 
soul,”  strength  and  control  to  the  spiritual  nature,  supremacy 
over  the  lower  or  carnal  nature,  its  appetites  and  passions,  in 
one  word  “power  to  become  the  sons  of  God.” 

Nor  was  a  miracle  the  action  of  a  supernatural  power  on 
nature,  as  something  ab-extra  from  itself,  for  the  divine 
power  is  in  nature,  a  power  without  which,  nature  itself  could 
have  no  existence  and  without  whose  constant  energizings, 
nature  could  have  no  continuance  in  existence.  Nor  again 
was  a  miracle  the  introduction  of  a  new  force  in  nature. 
These  forces  of  growth,  healing,  transformation,  life  were 
already  existing  and  working  in  nature.  Only  the  mode  of 
action  was  new.  These  forces  were  simply  reinforced,  new 
power  imparted  to  them,  so  that  they  accomplished  results  in 
briefer  periods  than  ordinarily,  worked  changes  more  rapidly. 

The  intent  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  was  to  reveal  the  forces 
of  nature  as  dependent  upon  or  rather  as  the  very  energizings 
of  the  divine  will,  held  by  no  bond  of  necessity,  except  in 
the  self-imposed  limitations  of  the  divine  power  and  will, 
from  which  they  emanated.  And  thus  it  was  that  Christ  re¬ 
vealed  himself  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy  as  Immanuel,  “God 
with  us.” 

This  was  the  central  fact  and  principle,  from  which  all  the 
redemptive  processes  radiated.  God  with  us,  to  reveal  to  us 
truth,  to  impart  life,  spiritual  life,  to  succor  in  temptations, 
to  strengthen  in  trials,  to  sympathize  with  us  in  our  suffer¬ 
ings,  to  forgive  our  iniquities,  to  aid  us  in  our  struggles,  to 
redeem  us  from  transgressions,  to  deliver  from  sin,  to  heal 
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our  diseases,  to  restore  us  from  death,  to  be  the  triumphant 
power  of  the  resurrection,  “the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.” 
Such  was  the  significance  of  Immanuel,  “  God  with  us.” 

The  revelation  of  this  primal  and  fundamental  fact  of  the 
divine  relation  to  nature  and  to  man  constitutes  the  key  to 
the  ministry  and  teachings  of  Christ. 

The  miracles  Christ  wrought  were  signs  of  a  present  God, 
that  he  is  not  afar  off,  but  is  that  power  in  nature  which  can 
change  the  operations  of  nature  at  his  own  pleasure.  They 
were  also  signs  prophetic,  of  what  men,  receptive  of  his 
Spirit  and  teaching,  would  be  able  to  do  and  achieve  in  the 
realm  of  nature  by  the  use  and  command  of  its  forces,  gain¬ 
ing  that  power  by  the  exercise  of  the  childlike,  humble,  teach¬ 
able  spirit  which  he  inculcated  as  the  inexorable  condition 
for  entering  his  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  truth — the  spirit 
demanded  by  science  for  all  scientific  investigations ; — learn¬ 
ing  the  character  and  laws  of  the  forces  in  nature,  and  thus 
getting  power  with  God  and  ability  to  produce  those  mar¬ 
vellous  results  in  the  realm  of  nature  which  are  found  and 
found  alone  in  a  Christian  civilization. 

We  now  find  a  ready  solution  to  the  questions,  so  often 
asked  concerning  miracles.  How  ?  and  For  what  end  ?  They 
were  performed  by  an  in-dwelling  divine  power.  To  the  leper, 
Christ  said,  “  I  will ;  be  thou  clean.”  Virtue  or  healing  power 
is  represented  as  flowing  out  of  him  at  the  touch  of  those 
seeking  healing.  The  whole  class  of  miracles  called  nature- 
miracles,  those  performed  on  nature  or  the  objects  of  nature, 
as  distinguished  from  persons,  manifested  the  possession  of  a 
power,  not  only  competent  to  control  and  direct  the  forces 
of  nature,  but  a  power  which  is  the  very  source  of  energy  in 
nature. 

The  power  that  acted  in  the  healing  of  diseases  exhibited 
a  similar  nature.  In  all  these  cases,  an  immanent  power  of 
life,  to  others  a  fountain  of  life.  The  Saviour  always  at¬ 
tributed  his  miracles  to  the  Father,  both  by  prayer 
invoking  His  power  and  by  affirming,  that  they  were  the 
VOL.  XLV.  No.  180.  • 
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works  of  the  Father.  They  served  also  to  characterize  that 
new  dispensation  he  came  to  establish,  as  a  religion  of  hu¬ 
manity,  giving  relief  from  suffering,  as  well  as  from  sin, 
fostering  not  only  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  sympathy  in  man 
toward  his  fellow-man  but  also  toward  all  existences  and  all 
life,  awakening  those  better  moral  sentiments*  resulting  from 
the  discernment  of  a  divine  beauty  in  the  lily  which  ‘  *  God 
so  clothes” — of  divine  life  as  the  source  of  all  life,  which 
shall  suppress  needless  cruelty  to  brute  creatures,  will  tend 
to  beautify  and  improve  the  creation  of  God,  “converting 
the  desert  into  a  garden,”  will  cherish  industry,  dignify  labor 
in  the  consciousness  of  fellowship  with  the  divine  presence 
and  ministrations,  will  inspire  art  with  loftier  and  purer,  be¬ 
cause  with  spiritual,  ideals  and  aims,  and  so  bring  in  that  day 
for  which  ‘  ‘  the  earnest  expectation  of  creation  waiteth  for 
the  revealing  of  the  sons  of  God.” 

In  the  next  article  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanency 
will  be  further  considered  in  its  relation  to  instinct  and  in¬ 
spiration. 

\To  be  continued.] 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  PAIN. 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  HAYMAN,  D.  D.,  ALDINGHAM,  ENGLAND. 

[Concluded  from  page  ^^7.] 

for  human  infliction  of  pain,  the  only  curative  treat¬ 
ment  IS  MORAL. 

Although  the  cases  in  which  we  can  directly  trace  indi¬ 
vidual  pain  to  personal  misconduct  may  be  only  the  minor¬ 
ity,  yet  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  there  may 
be  an  indefinitely  large  class  of  sufferings  which  have  their 
antecedents  in  the  ever-accumulating  total  of  human  mis¬ 
conduct  at  large.  And  here  should  be  specially  noticed  the 
vast  amount  of  gratuitous  suffering  caused  to  men  by  men, 
with  a  more  or  less  clear  foresight  of  the  consequences.  Of 
wide-spread  sufferings  caused  by  purely  human  agency, 
destructive  wars  may  be  taken  as  the  standing  type,  although 
slave-hunting  and  all  the  desolating  tyrannies  of  savagery 
should  also  be  noted.  These,  again,  often  concur  with  natural 
agencies  of  destruction,  as  seen  in  the  famines  and  pestilences 
often  arising  from  war.  Now  of  this  gratuitous  infliction  by 
man  on  man,  the  known  remedial  agencies  are  exclusively 
moral.  Such  are  the  purifying  of  the  passions,  the  setting 
before  men  worthier  or  less  immoral  objects,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  affections,  the  growth  of  the  moral  sense,  and 
the  stimulus  given  to  some  of  these  by  various  religions,  but 
to  all  these  means  by  Christianity  above  all  religions.  Now 
the  fact  that  for  so  large  a  class  of  sufferings  only  moral 
remedies  are  possible,  is  a  further  strong  confirmation  of 
the  moral  aspect  and  disciplinal  uses  which  we  have  ascribed 
to  pain.  Nay  more,  the  fact  that  even  wars  have  often  con¬ 
centrated  and  called  out  the  higher  energies  of  a  nation  or 
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race,  and  thus  given  them  a  moral  elevation  which  they  had 
not  before,  is  a  testimony  to  the  same  thing. 


EXCEPTIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  SUFFERERS  WHOSE  PAIN  IS 

INTENSE. 

And  we  may  now  turn  to  consider,  by  way  of  contrast  to 
some  foregoing  strictures  on  supposed  emendations  of  the 
moral  scheme,  the  results  of  the  distribution  of  pain,  un¬ 
equal  and  not  calculable  beforehand,  nor  individually  to  be 
accounted  for  afterwards — in  short,  promiscuous,  as  regards 
antecedents  and  especially  moral  deserts,  as  we  in  fact  find  it 
to  be.  Just  as  the  results  of  an  equal  pain-tax  all  round, 
whether  light  or  heavy,  were  found  to  be  either  absurd  to 
the  verge  of  the  ludicrous,  or  else  a  serious  propaganda  of 
selfishness  and  isolation ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
concentration  of  pain  in  comparatively  rare  cases,  but  with 
massive  proportions  and  impressive  tenacity,  enforces  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  derangement,  whether  physical  or  moral,  of  which 
it  forms  a  permanent  evidence.  And  further,  the  absence  of 
any  obvious  reason  in  many  cases  why  the  individual  afflicted 
should  be  thus  selected  to  suffer,  stamps  such  cases  with  a 
mystery' which  makes  them  ineffably  impressive.  Pain  is  in¬ 
deed  measured  out  in  every  degree  of  either  intensity  or 
duration,  up  to  the  maximum  at  which  it  absorbs  all  the 
interests  of  life,  shortens  the  life  which  it  thus  usurps  and 
burdens,  and  becomes  a  superior  and  dominating  power 
under  the  stress  of  which  all  slighter  things,  all  the  mere 
conventions  of  life,  give  way.  Every  one  is  compelled  to 
be  in  earnest  in  the  presence  of  such  pain.  Its  intense 
reality  sobers  or  scares  away  all  superficial  triflers.  It  leads 
to  nothing,  and  seems  to  be  an  end  in  itself,  and  thus  to 
stand  in  awful  possession  of  the  whole  area  of  being.  The 
man  seems  to  live  for  pain,  and  the  more  unaccountable  his 
doom  the  more  overwhelming  the  spectacle.  This  gives  to 
every  such  sufferer  in  proportion  to  the  heaviness  of  his  bur¬ 
den  a  character  exceptional  and  in  his  own  social  circle 
emphatically  unique.  His  passiveness  fixes  their  minds 
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more  than  the  activities  of  others,  and  lifts  him  into  a  higher 
sphere  while  yet  among  them  and  taxing  their  services,  and 
something  of  awe  mingles  with  the  compassion  with  which 
he  is  regarded. 

Most  of  the  remarks  in  this  and  various  preceding  sec¬ 
tions  apply  not  only  to  pain  itself,  but  to  the  morbid  mis¬ 
chief  which  pain  attests.  The  inequality  of  distribution  with 
all  its  consequences,  applies  to  this  mischief  as  much  as  to 
pain,  its  outward  symbol  in  sensation.  And  so  some  follow¬ 
ing  sections,  in  which  the  vicarious  character  of  pain  is 
noticed,  should  be  taken  to  include  the  same  character  in 
that  mischief,  often  inward  and  subtle,  and  in  itself  unim¬ 
pressive,  however  real,  but  which  through  pain  becomes  ex¬ 
pressive.  Both  alike  are  in  fact  the  complex  attestation  of 
that  moral  corruption  in  the  race  with  which  the  next 
sections  following  deal.  Only  the  limitations  of  my  subject 
lead  me  to  fasten  exclusively  on  the  translation  of  the  morbid 
energy  through  the  nerves  and  their  centres  into  pain  ;  but 
for  which  the  severest  affliction  would  be  a  mere  dumb-show 
of  inarticulate  endurance. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  EVIL  IN  MAN  A  KEY  TO  THE  MYSTERY  OF  PAIN. 

And  here  comes  in  the  sense  of  human  corruption  amidst 
the  spectacle  of  human  suffering.  However  much  and  how¬ 
ever  necessarily  professional  attendants  may,*  become  fixed 
upon  their  offices  of  ministry,  and  therefore  so  absorbed  in 
attention  and  action  that  they  have  little  scope  for  reflection, 
yet  it  seems  certain  that  by  such  contemplation  of  woe, 
bewildering  though  it  be,  reflection  is  promoted.  The  ap¬ 
parent  prostration  of  all  the  energies  of  life  and  subversion 
of  its  uses  lead  to  the  thought  that  there  must  be  some 
higher  use  behind.  The  conviction  comes  naturally  to  all 
minds  not  tainted  by  pessimistic  views,  that  there  must  be, 
inexplicable  as  the  paradox  seems,  a  reason  why  such  suffer¬ 
ing  should  be.  And  having  exhausted  the  reasons  for  pain 
in  the  physical  and  mental  spheres,  we  must  seek  our 
“  reason  why  ”  for  this  apparent  surplus  in  the  moral  sphere. 
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Suppose,  then,  an  answer  were  attempted  to  be  given  in 
the  moral  sphere — “the  ^reason  why’  is  to  stimulate  our 
otherwise  defective  sympathies,  and  to  uphold  the  principle 
of  altruism.”  Now,  I  think  this  answer,  however  it  might 
approve  itself  to  our  feelings,  would  give  scant  satisfaction  to 
our  reason ;  since  by  concentrating  sympathies  on  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  the  exceptional,  it  would  lead  us  to  reserve 
them  for  such  cases ;  and,  instead  of  promoting  ‘  ‘  altruism  ”  as 
a  general  principle,  would  tend  rather  to  narrow  its  range. 
I  am  not  saying  that  the  answer  would  be  untrue,  but 
that  it  would  be  insufficient — not  ample  enough,  by  reason 
of  the  reserve  and  narrowing  tendency  by  which  it  would  be 
attended.  Nor  would  the  weight  of  the  answer  be  much 
mended,  if  to  it  were  added  as  a  reason,  the  development 
of  patience  and  fortitude  in  the  sufferer ;  unless,  indeed, 
there  were  any  special  reason  to  think  him  exceptionally  de¬ 
fective  in  those  virtues.  But  if  we  once  are  filled  with  a 
sense  of  default  and  delinquency  wide  as  human  nature 
itself,  and  assume  that  the  vindication  of  this  is  the  ‘  ‘  reason 
why  ”  for  our  paradoxical  spectacle  of  pain,  we  seem  to  have 
a  digfius  vindice  nodus.  For  evil  in  man  is  a  fact  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  power,  leaving  a  taint  in  human  nature  everywhere,  and 
needing  a  fortiori  something  overwhelming  to  enforce  it  as 
a  lesson,  because  the  acknowledgment  of  it  is  feeble  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  its  diffusion  is  wide.  Human  vices  shock  us  only 
when  enormous,  or  when  turned  against  ourselves.  But  this 
inbred  corruption,  the  protoplasm  out  of  which  they  are  all 
moulded,  because  diffused  everywhere,  strikes  no  contrast 
and  challenges  no  observation,  and  therefore  needs  an  abid¬ 
ing  witness.  And  as  a  witness  on  this  behalf  nothing  is  so 
powerful  as  otherwise  unaccountable  pain.  Thus  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  evil  is  a  key  to  the  mystery  of  pain  in  man. 

PAIN  ATTESTS  MAN’s  MORAL  CORRUPTION  MORE  POWERFULLY 
WHEN  UNITED  WITH  MORAL  EXCELLENCY  IN  THE 
SUFFERER. 

And  as  a  witness  to  this  corruption  is  of  all  others  most 
needed,  so  no  witness  so  intensely  and  emphatically  impressive 
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can  be  given  as  this  of  pain,  often  amounting  to  a  life-long 
decay,  and  often  allotted,  not  only  apart  from  all  moral  desert 
but  apparently  against  it.  Take  the  case  of  “Sister  Dora," 
dying  of  cancer  after  a  life  spent  to  gray-hairs  in  the  most 
self-devoted  service  to  the  pains  of  others ;  or  that  of  the 
Spanish  priest  Damien  who  lived  for  and  among  the  lepers 
in  their  island,  until  his  own  life  was  gnawed  away  by  the 
loathsome  scabies  to  the  victims  of  which  he  ministered.  If 
there  be  a  corruption  which  is  shared,  in  however  variable 
degrees,  by  and  is  the  root  of  all  the  wickedness  which 
embitters  humanity,  then  on  any  who  share  that  humanity 
may  fall  the  lot  of  bearing  witness  to  the  common  bane.  If 
that  common  bane  be  an  admitted  fact,  the  incidence  of  the 
attesting  pain,  wherever  it  may  fall,  cannot  be  misplaced,  if 
it  fall  on  any  in  whom  the  fact  is  found.  And  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  more  emphatic  the  testimony  given,  the  more 
signally  it  serves  this  all-important  branch  of  the  moral 
economy.  Now,  what  can  make  such  testimony  so  awfully 
emphatic  as  a  character  of  self-devoted  heroism  previously 
established  in  the  sufferer  ?  It  seems  to  proclaim  the  need 
of  the  most  impressive  of  all  possible  attestations,  as  a  cogent 
and  indefeasible  necessity,  when  even  lives  of  such  priceless 
value  are  not  exempt  from  the  tax  of  that  sacrifice.  Such 
hero-victims  have  their  burden  to  bear,  not  because  they 
deserve  it  most,  but  because  they  can  bear  it  best,  i.  e.,  most 
effectively  for  the  purpose.  That  burden  is  a  testimony, 
and  it  is  no  strain  on  language  to  call  them  martyrs.  On  the 
contrary,  if  that  universal  bane  be  denied,  and  human  beings 
viewed  as  started  without  such  let  or  hindrance  in  the  race  of 
“altruism,”  it  becomes  enormously  difficult  to  account  for  the 
«^?«-exemption  of  those  whose  “  altruism  ”  already  reaches  the 
highest  degree  known  to  humanity. 

WHOLESOME  RESULTS  OF  THE  ALLOTMENT  OF  PAIN  AS  WE 

SEE  IT. 

It  was  shown  that  to  make  moral  desert  regulative  of  pain 
would  annul  probation — indeed  that  to  couple  the  two  would 
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tend  to  mankind’s  attempting  to  stamp  out  vice  and  pain 
together  (page  479),  in  which  case  neither  vice  nor  pain  could 
have  its  proper  remedial  treatment  and  its  due  share  in  that 
probation.  And  it  may  be  added  that  vice  would  thus  tend 
to  be  lost  in  pain,  the  latter  acting  so  directly  as  it  does  on 
our  sensitive  organism  the  former  by  comparison  so  languidly 
on  our  moral.  And  thus,  whereas  now  in  the  physical  and 
in  the  moral  sphere  pain  and  vice  both  alike  attest,  while  one 
embodies,  the  corruption  of  man,  the  remarkable  effect  of 
making  one  follow  and  penalize  the  other  (so  captivating  a 
result  to  the  superficial  moralist)  would  be  to  efface  the 
attestation  of  both  alike,  and  yet  to  leave  that  corruption 
lurking  like  a  secret  poison  in  the  constitution  of  the  quasi- 
virtuous,  and  thus  hopelessly  to  infect  virtue  herself.  As  it 
is,  the  virus  is  made  to  strike  out,  like  a  well-defined  malady 
with  pronounced  symptoms,  in  the  form  of  vice,  leaving  the 
universal  human  system  more  healthy  on  the  whole.  And 
thus  pain,  by  being  often  dissociated  from  vice  and  even  in¬ 
dividually  united  with  exemplary  virtue,  is  made  to  give  the 
most  affecting  and  tremendous  testimony  to  moral  corrup¬ 
tion,  to  make  probation  possible  and  consistent,  and  to  rein¬ 
force  virtue  on  the  whole.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  under 
such  conditions  that  attestation  and  this  reinforcement  reach 
their  maximum  with  a  minimum  expenditure,  so  to  speak, 
of  pain. 

THE  RESULT,  A  MAXIMUM  OF  DISCIPLINE  WITH  A  MINIMUM  OF 

SUFFERING. 

For  as  it  has,  I  conceive,  been  shown  (pages  474-481) 
that  to  penalize  vice  wholesale  by  pain  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  would  defeat  the  moral  economy;  so  the  greatest 
efficacy  of  attestation  is  wrung  from  pain  under  the  present 
system.  And  in  this  way  a  few  painful  examples  go  a  long 
way.  How  great  an  increase  in  the  quantum  of  pain,  as  an 
attesting  power,  among  mankind,  might  be  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect,  if  these  exquisite  examples,  of  blame¬ 
less  and  relatively  excellent  lives  bowed  down  with  anguish. 
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were  nowhere  extant  among  us,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But 
it  seems  plain  that  the  increase  must  be  considerable.  As 
suffering,  by  being  concentrated,  gains  in  attesting  power, 
and  by  diffusion  loses,  so  a  few  examples  comparatively,  and 
that  wholly  without  reference  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
sufferers,  suffice  to  embody  the  testimony  needed.  But  then 
again,  among  these  relatively  few  examples,  a  still  more 
select  few,  who  are  signal  examples  of  acknowledged  human 
excellence,  are  burdened  with  pain,  and  still  more  intensify 
the  attestation.  Thus  we  seem  to  see  “wheel  within 
wheel”  of  merciful  minimization,  concentrating  on  the  few 
and  thereby  making  effectual  for  its  object  that  which,  if 
multiplied  in  amount  a  thousand-fold  and  distributed  equally 
among  the  many,  would  be  ineffectual,  or  would  fall  at  least 
far  short  of  its  present  efficiency.  Nay,  we  have  seen  reasons 
for  thinking  that  it  would,  so  distributed,  have  a  demoraliz¬ 
ing  influence,  and  be  a  pernicious  and  not  merely  a  gratuitous 
infliction.  In  short,  the  system  which  we  experience  seems 
to  economize  pain  to  the  utmost,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
realize  a  multum  in  parvo — a  moral  miiltum  in  a  physical 
paruo.  It  is  like  the  instinct  of  the  bee  which  leads  her 
to  construct  her  cells,  not  triangular  nor  four-square,  but 
hexagonal,  gaining  thereby  the  maximum  of  capacity  for  the 
minimum  of  expended  material.  The  examples  of  wisdom 
and  goodness  match  and  confirm  one  another — a  goodness 
which  shrinks  from  a  profuse  expenditure  of  suffering  and 
becomes  a  divine  economy,  in  the  physical  sphere  and  in  the 
moral, — worthy,  one  may  say  again,  of  One  who  “  does  not 
willingly  afflict.” 

THIS  SUGGESTS  FUTURE  RETRIBUTION  AS  A  POSSIBLE  REALITY. 

And  this  fits  exactly  into,  and  so  far  confirms,  the  belief 
of  a  future  moral  retribution  to  individuals.  By  that  retribu¬ 
tion  being  postponed,  probation  is  made  possible,  and  pain 
meanwhile  made  to  minister  to  it  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly 
perhaps  by  the  testimony  to  human  corruption  which  it 
maintains.  For  a  lively  sense  of  that  corruption  in  us  is  one 
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of  the  greatest  stimulants  to  moral  efforts  and  self-discipline 
which  our  nature  can  receive. 

Now,  while  the  human  race  and  the  societies  in  which  it  is 
grouped  form  a  continuous  area,  is  the  time  for  pain  to  ex¬ 
ercise  its  disciplinal  power.  Thus  a  moral  career  is  left  open 
and  a  moral  character  determined  in  each  human  unit  which 
helps  to  constitute  that  race.  And  upon  such  units  pain, 
when  become  fully  retributive,  may  finally  operate,  if  its 
disciplinal  efficacy  was  exerted  in  vain.  Hereafter,  suppos¬ 
ing  the  continuity  of  the  race  to  be  then  resolved  into  its 
constituent  units  with  characters  determined,  will  be  the  turn 
for  the  retributive  energies  of  pain  to  have  full  effect.  Pain 
must  be  in  a  great  degree  promiscuous  now,  if  it  is  to  be  fully 
retributive  then.  Thus  its  promiscuousness  is  a  sort  of  earn¬ 
est  of  those  future  retributive  energies.  But  meanwhile  you 
cannot  wholly  moralize  pain  without  utterly  demoralizing 
man. 


RETRIBUTION,  INTENSITY  AND  PERPETUITY  OF  PAIN  MAY  HERE¬ 
AFTER  BE  UNITED. 

And  yet  it  is  in  a  certain  degree  individually  retributive 
even  in  the  present.  Perhaps  it  is  so  as  far  as  is  safe,  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  other  more  important  intermediate  interest 
which  it  serves.  And  the  reason  why  it  is  so  partially  ret¬ 
ributive  may  probably  be,  to  remind  us  that  it  can  become 
completely  and  exhaustively  so,  when  the  intermediate  ob¬ 
jects  are  fulfilled  and  probation  completed.  Thus,  as  in  the 
physical  sphere,  so  in  the  moral,  a  danger  signal  is  kept  con¬ 
stantly  hoisted.  And  although  the  most  formidable  excesses 
of  pain  may  now  be  as  often  witnessed  in  worthy  as  in  un¬ 
worthy  characters ;  yet  our  moral  sense  suggests  that  that  is 
an  accidental  derangement  of  the  moral  order  caused  by 
moral  evil  and  the  needful  probation  under  it.  And  so,  as 
we  plainly  see  both  the  retributive  power  of  pain  in  a  small 
degree  and  the  intensity  of  anguish  in  a  high  degree,  reflec¬ 
tion  suggests  that  it  is  possible  that  these  may  be  united  when 
the  process  of  all  probation  is  complete  and  the  result  thereof 
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realized.  For  they  seem  now  only  dissociated,  as  said  before, 
by  accidents  and  temporary  causes.  And  further  we  see  the 
duration  of  pain  prolonged  through  sometimes  the  greater 
part  of  a  human  lifetime,  there  being  a  great  moral  end  to 
serve  by  it.  And,  further,  we  see  pains  which  were  strictly 
retributive  in  him  whom  they  first  assailed,  continuing  in  his 
heirs  and  successors  sometimes  for  generations.  And  this 
suggests  the  possibility  of  the  prolongation  of  pain  without 
limit  when  provided  with  an  organism  on  which  it  may 
fix  its  hold.  Thus  we  have  even  in  this  life  a  glimpse  of  ret¬ 
ribution,  of  intensity  and  possible  perpetuity  of  pain.  And 
thus  we  are  warned  of  the  possible  future  union  of  all  these 
three. 

PAIN  THUS  AN  ABIDING  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  MORAL  GOVERN¬ 
MENT. 

And  indeed,  so  far  as  analogies  of  the  present  can  guide  us 
in  estimating  the  future,  these  characteristics  of  pain  in  the 
present  constitute  a  serious  and  awful  warning  of  the  formid¬ 
able  resources  of  the  Power  {unknown  to  us,  the  agnostics 
will  have  it,  but  that  does  not  touch  my  argument  by  a  hair’s- 
breadth),  which  seems  to  dispense  pains  in  this  life.  And 
the  fact  of  such  moral  government  as  we  see  being  so  largely 
carried  on  by  pain,  and  indeed  of  pain  being  in  every  sphere, 
physical,  mental  and  moral,  a  principal  and  indispensable 
agency,  may  surely  be  intended  to  warn  us,  that  pain,  like 
all  the  moral  qualities  which  it  has  disciplined  meanwhile, 
may  find  a  still  ampler  sphere  in  whatever  future  state  awaits 
those  creatures  who  are  capable  of  such  state.  Without  pain 
the  education  of  the  world  would  be  impossible,  but  when 
that  education  is  done  it  does  not  follow  that  the  office  of 
pain  will  be  ended.  May  it  not  rather  be  only  then  fully 
realized  ? 

AND  THE  PRESUMPTIONS  SEEM  ALL  IN  FAVOR  OF  ITS  CONTINU¬ 
ANCE. 

And  as  pain,  to  whatever  extent  retributive  now,  becomes 
so  through  natural  agency,  so  it  may  be  then.  The  moral 
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government  (whether  personal  or  not,  for  I  leave  that  ques¬ 
tion  open),  extending  itself  now  into  the  physical  sphere, 
may  no  less  do  so  hereafter,  and  avail  itself  of  physical  sur¬ 
roundings  as  a  basis  of  pain.  And,  however  science  may 
extend  the  remedial  alleviations  which  are  possible  now,  even 
supposing  them  able  to  achieve  the  extinction  of  pain  in  this 
life,  yet  it  is  science  concurring  with  merciful  dispositions. 
And  how  far  those  merciful  dispositions  may  be  necessarily 
limited  to  this  state  of  probation,  we  cannot  say.  But  we 
can  plainly  see  that  they  are  proper  to  a  state  of  probation, 
in  a  way  in  which  they  are  not  to  its  results  when  established, 
supposed  to  include  retribution  as  an  absolute  rule.  And  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  equally  as  possible  for  science  to 
be  applied  to  aggravate  pain  as  to  mitigate  it.  And  plainly 
the  whole  presumption  arising  from  the  large  employment  of 
pain  in  this  life  with  wholesome  results  on  the  whole,  is  not 
in  favor  of  but  against  its  entire  extinction  in  a  future  state ; 
which  state,  if  it  solves  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  retri¬ 
bution  and  warning,  which  prevails  now,  may  probably  also 
prove  a  solvent  of  pain  from  the  remedies  and  alleviations 
which  now  temper  its  incidence.  But,  assuming  the  person¬ 
ality  of  a  Moral  Governor,  we  know  his  character,  unless  so 
far  as  it  is  declared  by  revelation,  only  from  that  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  plainly  includes  pain  among  its  resources, 
and  may,  for  aught  we  know,  carry  over  a  ‘  ‘  surplus  of  pain  ” 
into  a  future  state. 

THE  FEW  BEAR  THE  BURDEN  OF  THE  MANY. 

On  the  view  above  suggested,  the  pain-tax  due  from  the 
human  race  at  large,  as  a  deodand  on  its  moral  corruption, 
is  from  motives  of  economy  levied  in  fact  upon  a  few  only. 
It  is  plain  that  on  this  view  the  few  bear  the  burden  of  the 
many.  The  load  is  so  heavy  that  it  bears  some  of  them 
wholly  down,  and  absorbs  all  the  interests  of  life  in  the  one 
sad  and  mysterious  duty  of  bearing  through  pain  their 
appointed  witness  to  the  taint  of  depravity  in  all.  It  was 
shown  above  (page  586)  that  such  sufferers  have  an  excep- 
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tional  and  unique  character  among  their  fellow-men ;  but 
how  much  more  intense  this  character  becomes  when  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  their  suffering  is  vicarious — borne  for 
their  fellow-men !  The  life-long  clinic  bears  his  burden  in 
effect  for  you  and  me  and  many  more.  The  average  deprav¬ 
ity  which  all  share,  is  the  measure  of  our  interest  in  his  pain, 
which,  because  he  suffers,  we  escape.  His  suffering  is  the 
condition  of  our  escaping  that  which  is  due  from  each  of  us 
as  fully  as  from  him.  It  is  as  if  life  contained  so  many  penal 
lots  of  variously  graduated  suffering  up  to  the  maximum 
possible,  intermixed  with  blanks  of  acquittance.  For  the  few 
on  whom  falls  the  maximum  lot  or  some  high  figure  in  the 
cadre^  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  have  a  nominal  share  or  go 
scot-free.  The  immunity  of  these  latter'Js  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  the  former.  The  plague-spot  of  our  common 
taint  breaks  forth  in  its  afflicting  power  upon  them,  and 
leaves  us  physically  scatheless.  Because  “they  are  bowed 
down  and  fallen,”  therefore  “  we  are  risen  and  stand  upright.” 
It  is  a  common  warfare  in  which  they  purchase  our  discharge. 
If  there  be  a  moral  Disposer  of  events,  he  is  making  use  of 
their  afflictions  to  benefit  us — to  enrich  us  at  their  expense 
at  once  with  the  physical  exemption  and  the  moral  lesson. 
We  ask  ourselves,  “Why  should  this  be?”  and,  as  between 
us  and  the  sufferers,  we  can  find  no  reason  why  ;  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  rarest  of  rare  cases,  where  the  lot  of  suffering 
lights  on  the  hero-dovotees  of  self-sacrifice,  as  mentioned 
above  (page  $89). 

WHAT  ACKNOWLEDGMENT  IS  DUE  FOR  EXEMPTION  SO  GAINED  ? 

There  are  few  perhaps  so  dead  to  reflection  and  so  bent  on 
living  purely  for  self,  whom  such  examples  will  not  move  to 
gratitude.  For  indeed  the  law  of  pain  thus  considered  not 
merely  stimulates  gratitude  to  the  highest  pitch,  but  enriches 
human  life  with  a  mystery  in  whose  presence  we  hold  our 
breath  with  awe.  The  sufferer  is  invested  with  a  halo  of 
reverence,  and  raised  to  an  elevation  moral  as  well  as  phys¬ 
ical,  which  makes  him  belong  almost  to  a  higher  sphere  of 
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existence,  as  realizing  intensely  a  substantial  verity  which  is 
not  of  this  world,  and  of  which  the  shadow  only  falls  upon 
ourselves.  In  that  higher  sphere  the  physical  and  moral 
entities  intertwine  their  roots,  and  in  such  a  sufferer  their 
secret  relations  seem  personified  and  incarnate.  The  plague- 
spot  of  suffering  becomes  to  him  a  seal  of  a’  moral  patent  of 
nobility  conveying  the  superior  blessedness  of  pain  endured 
for  others’  benefits.  The  dark  outline  of  these  profiles  of 
vicarious  pain  is  thrown  upon  an  illuminated  disc,  and  the 
gloom  of  these  beds  of  anguish  draws  a  moral  glory  round 
it.  But,  above  all,  their  sufferings  form  a  bond  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  all  whose  lot  is  so  light  because  theirs  is  so 
heavy.  What  acknowledgment  on  our  part  for  so  unmerited 
a  privilege  can  be  too  great?  They  “minister  to  us  in” 
higher  “  things,  is  it  a  great  matter  if  they  reap  our  ”  lower 
“  things?  ”  A  selfish  neglect  of  them  has*the  dimensions  of 
a  moral  enormity,  a  sin  against  nature. 

PAIN  BECOMES  A  BOND  OF  BROTHERLY  SYMPATHY. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  change  in 
the  aspect  and  conditions  of  the  whole  question  than  that 
which  these  considerations  import  into  it.  Pain  which, 
equally  distributed,  would  isolate,  as  we  have  seen  (page  475), 
now  becomes  a  tie  of  brotherhood.  All  that  can  be  done 
to  minimize  that  suffering  in  itself,  we  are  bound  to  do,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  physical  alleviation,  but  of  the  moral 
balm  of  fellow-feeling,  the  tenderest  and  most  soothing  of 
all.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  exaggerate  the  impression  of  wisdom 
and  goodness  combined,  which  this  dispensation  of  pain 
leaves  on  the  student  of  human  nature — one  which  inter¬ 
weaves  with  disciplinal  power  the  fast-clinging  sympathies  of 
gratitude  and  succor,  and  wrings  from  the  scourge  which 
most  appalls  us  by  its  infliction  a  sovereign  balm  to  moralize 
humanity.  As  regards  the  sufferer,  such  considerations  are 
likely  to  promote  patience  and  ripen  a  type  of  character  pro¬ 
found  and  intense  in  its  power  of  teaching  by  example,  as 
well  as  purified  and  ennobled  in  itself.  Of  course  there  will 
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be  cases  of  a  querulous  and  fretful,  or  an  obdurate  and 
sullen  type,  and  some  of  angry  and  exacting  selfishness ;  for 
inbred  corruption  will  produce  according  to  its  kind,  although 
modified  by  the  conditions  under  which  it  works.  I  must 
leave  to  those  who  have  opportunities  of  observing  any  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  proportion  which  such  cases  bear  to  others. 
Under  any  law  of  distribution  the  proportion  of  such  cases 
would  probably  be  no  less.  But  is  it  not  plain  that  under  the 
opposite  system  of  equal  distribution  we  should  all  become 
some  one  of  these,  or  each  of  them  in  turn,  if  the  burden  laid 
on  all  were  heavy,  and  perhaps  cynically  careless,  if  it  were 
light?  Whilst  the  temptation  to  unrestricted  indulgence  at 
such  times  as  we  were  free,  by  way  of  recompense  for  the 
infliction,  would  probably  prevail  with  most,  and  turn  pain 
to  a  discipline  of  licentiousness.  In  short,  the  system  of  un¬ 
equal  and  apparently  arbitrary  distribution,  seems  not  only 
the  one  alone  capable  of  carrying  a  moral  purpose,  but  the 
one  which  raises  it  to  the  highest  possible  level. 

BUT  ANY  MAY  BE  CALLED  TO  THE  LOT  OF  SUFFERING. 

And  at  the  same  time  those  who  escape  have  no  guarantee 
of  security.  Our  exemption,  if  we  are  exempt  under  this 
law,  is  not  absolute.  The  office  of  vicarious  suffering  which 
exalts  by  humiliation  may  come  in  turn  to  any.  Hodie  tibi 
eras  mihi  may  be  verified  any  day.  When  we  are  least  ex¬ 
pecting  it,  the  lot  may  be  changed,  the  burning  arrow  may 
light  on  us,  and  kindle  “a  fire  in  the  bones”  at  any 
moment.  It  may  then  be  ours  to  lie  down  and  rise  up  with 
pain,  or  to  wrestle  prostrate  day  and  night  with  it.  And 
thus,  among  the  lessons  in  which  pain  is  fertile,  that  of  hu¬ 
mility  chastening  presumptuous  assurance  is  one.  No  doubt 
there  are  those  whom  philosophy  is  able  to  arm  with  resig¬ 
nation,  patience,  and  fortitude,  even  under  such  a  great  and 
sudden  change.  But  of  this  I  will  speak  further  on. 

THE  TEACHING  POWER  OF  CONSPICUOUS  EXAMPLES  OF  PAIN. 

The  guiding  and  typical  example  followed  in  the  above 
remarks  has  been  that  of  protracted  and  painful  sickness  or 
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the  prostrating  result  of  some  shock  of  accident.  But  other 
forms  of  suffering  revolve  more  or  less  round  the  same  point 
of  origin,  in  orbit  concentric  or  eccentric,  as  it  may  happen, 
and  approach  the  same  general  law.  And  whatever  the 
special  form  of  the  affliction  may  be,  if  it  falls  on  one  morally 
unblemished  and  in  human  eyes  worthy  of  escaping,  or  if  it 
produce  greater  purity  of  character  by  its  chastening  effects 
on  him,  the  more  intense  becomes  the  moral  power  with 
which  it  appeals  to  those  who  witness  it.  One  such  I  myself 
knew,  who  united  talents  of  a  high  order  to  indomitable  per¬ 
severance,  although  clogged  and  overweighted  by  a  sickly 
frame,  which  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  made  him  de¬ 
pendent  on  others  for  the  most  ordinary  locomotion,  and 
which  accumulated  malady  upon  malady  to  paralyze  and 
afflict  him.  Always  ready  to  exert  himself  when  the  pains 
relaxed,  to  resign  himself  when  they  overwhelmed  him,  he 
struggled  on,  bright  with  hope  and  courage  to  the  last — the 
most  instructive  and  pathetic  example  of  which  it  was  ever 
my  lot  to  feel  the  influence.  There  will  of  course  be  some 
too  obdurate  in  sceptical  cynicism  to  appreciate  the  lesson, 
or  to  find  in  such  a  spectacle  anything  but  an  occasion  of 
cavil.  But  on  the  average  mind,  sensible  of  the  average 
emotions  of  humanity,  such  examples  of  suffering  will  im¬ 
press  themselves  with  an  urgency  and  plead  with  a  stress  of 
persuasion  more  eloquent  than  all  the  exhortations  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  as  the  reflection  matures  itself — “That  undeserving 
sufferer  bears  this  for  me.” 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  OF  RELIGION  WHERE  PHI¬ 
LOSOPHY  FAILS. 

The  philosophy  which  can  support  a  sudden  change  from 
the  energies  of  health  to  privation  and  pain  requires  a  ro¬ 
bustness  of  the  moral  fibre  and  a  reserve  of  mental  resources 
only  to  be  found  among  the  few.  To  fortify  the  weak  and 
“make  strength  perfect  in  weakness,”  to  raise  the  timid 
nature  which  shrinks  from  the  ordeal  of  pain,  to  the  level  or 
above  the  level  of  philosophy,  is  the  special  privilege  of  reli- 
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gion,  as  casting  the  creature  expressly  upon  the  same  Power 
which  afflicts  as  the  source  of  consolation  also,  and  drawing 
closer  the  ties  which  unite  the  two.  And  of  all  religions 
probably  none  has  been  so  fruitful  in  such  resources  as  Chris¬ 
tianity,  taking  it  merely  as  one  of  the  aspects  which  the  re¬ 
lations  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being  to  some  thing  or  some 
One  above  him  assume.  I  have  written  hitherto  with  a 
studied  indifference  to  all  such  questions,  and  have  not  even 
assumed  the  personality  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  to  all 
of  whatever  creed,  or  indeed  of  none,  I  submit  the  foregoing 
argument,  without  prejudice  arising  from  any  form  of  belief 
and  without  offence  to  any.  But  my  office  would  be  incom¬ 
pletely  done,  as  attempting  the  interpretation  of  pain,  if  I 
forebore  to  point  out  further  the  special  bearing  of  the  fore¬ 
going  upon  great  further  questions. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  PAIN  IS  THUS  AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  NATURAL 

RELIGION. 

It  will  be  found  that,  although  the  above  considerations 
do  not  postulate  a  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  they  har¬ 
monize  with  that  notion,  and  fit  into  the  conditions  which 
it  implies.  Metaphysicians  may  reason  one  another  blind  to 
facts  upon  the  argumentative  necessity  of  supposing  the  Ab¬ 
solute  and  the  impossibility  of  knowing  or  approaching  it  or 
him.  But  the  moral  government — or  system,  to  use  a  more 
neutral  term — of  the  universe  goes  on  as  if  it  were  ordered 
by  wisdom  and  goodness  in  a  very  high  degree,  one  sufficient 
to  comprehend  subordinate,  and  combine  the  many  compli¬ 
cations  and  divergencies  of  things  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral.  Some  affect  to  regard  the  universe  as  a  mere  display 
of  power.  They  might  as  well  regard  the  whole  spectrum 
as  containing  only  one  primary  color.  The  facts  which  we 
experience  and  the  laws  under  which  they  seem  to  our  appre¬ 
hension  grouped,  prove  wisdom  and  goodness  at  least  as 
plainly  as  they  prove  power.  And  we  reason  from  the  facts 
to  the  qualities  or  character,  as  completely  and  as  effectively, 
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as  if  we  were  discussing  the  policy  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
demonstrating  there  the  lower  wisdom  which  combines  with 
selfishness.  In  the  case,  however,  of  ancient  Rome  we  have 
our  person  or  persons  historically  attested,  and  thus  inde¬ 
pendent  of  our  argument,  in  the  august  personality  of  the  5. 
P.  Q,  R.  In  the  present  case  we  have  the.  qualities  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  goodness,  and  on  them  the  personality  depends  as 
an  inference.  We  can  only  understand  them  as  seated  in  a 
person,  not  in  a  cosmogony,  or  a  chaos,  or  a  vortex.  There¬ 
fore,  when  the  facts  point  to  qualities,  and  the  qualities  form 
a  personal  character,  the  facts  may  be  said  to  point  to  a 
person.  And  those  who  recognize  that  all  the  facts  of  ex¬ 
istence  are  as  if  di  Person  presided  over  the  world,  and  who, 
therefore,  conduct  themselves  as  if  there  were  a  Person  so 
presiding,  are  keeping  touch  with  nature  far  more  closely 
than  those  who  roam  the  maze  of  metaphysics  in  quest  of  the 
Absolute.  Under  what  mental  conditions  we  can  identify 
that  Person  with  the  Absolute,  we  may  possibly  in  some 
future  stage  have  faculties  to  decide.  Meanwhile,  the  facts 
of  existence  being  as  they  are,  we  follow  their  clue  in  safety, 
feeling  it  probable  or  more  that  on  the  further  side  of  this 
earthly  state  there  will  still  be  facts  of  existence  among  which 
we  must  take  our  place,  and  from  the  incidence  of  which  a 
recognition  of  the  impossibility  of  relations  with  the  Absolute 
will  no  more  shelter  us  than  it  does  at  present.  Accordingly 
the  economy  of  pain  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  natural  re¬ 
ligion. 


ON  men’s  divers  capacities  for  physical  pain. 

And  here  perhaps  I  may  venture  some  further  remarks  on 
what  was  touched  in  general  in  an  earlier  section  (page  473), 
the  variable  capacity  of  human  beings  for  pain,  even  physical, 
and  the  much  greater  variation  as  regards  capacity  for  moral 
pain.  It  is  well  known  that  the  quick  vibrations  of  the  air 
producing  a  musical  note  may  become  augmented  continually 
in  rapidity,  until  they  reach  an  acuteness  of  tone  impercepti¬ 
ble  to  the  ordinary  human  ear.  But  here  and  there  an  ear 
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will  be  found  perceptive  of  them  when  to  others  there  is  abso¬ 
lute  silence.  And  this  exalted  note  will  produce  in  the 
hearer  a  sensation  of  pain  by  its  acuteness  from  which  others 
are  exempt.  To  the  auditory  apparatus  of  all  alike  the  pul¬ 
sating  waves  of  air  must  find  access,  but  on  a  few  only  they 
register  sensation,  and  that  in  pain.  And  so  I  suppose 
there  are  eyes  which  can  bear  more  intense  light  than  others 
without  the  sense  of  blinding  and  dizziness.  Although  here 
the  relation  is  inverted  ;  for,  whereas  it  is  the  extra  margin 
of  sound  perceived  which  produces  pain,  this  extra  degree 
of  light,  excessive  to  others,  would  be  endured  painlessly. 
This,  however,  is  not  at  present  important.  What  is  im¬ 
portant  to  notice  is  that  the  register  of  painful  sensibility  dif¬ 
fers  in  different  organisms,  and  that  some  seem  moulded  on 
more  sensitive  lines  than  others. 

ON  men’s  divers  capacities  for  moral  pain. 

But  the  differences  of  capacity  for  moral  pain  seem  to 
exceed  in  their  width  of  range  all  differences  in  physical  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  Dulness  of  emotion  and  bluntness  of  sensibility 
are  common  phenomena — nearly  as  common  as  a  lack  of 
musical  ear.  There  are  to  some  no  lively  regrets,  to  some 
no  tingling  shame,  no  sense  of  keen  exasperation,  no  depth 
of  mortification,  no  recoil  of  disappointment,  no  tenacity  of 
affection,  and  therefore  no  anguish  of  bereavement,  or  no 
strain  of  anxiety,  possible.  How  differently  the  sentence  of 
death  and  the  doleful  or  ghastly  insignia  of  execution  affect 
different  persons !  Nature  indeed  delights  in  variety  and 
“it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world.”  But  again,  these 
varying  capacities  are  wrought  upon  by  variety  of  surround¬ 
ings  no  less  great,  and  may  be  intensified  by  situations  and 
circumstances  differing  in  every  degree  within  the  range  of 
experience.  And  these  latter  varieties  seem  to  increase  and 
multiply  with  civilization,  at  the  same  time  that  the  capacity 
for  moral  pain,  as  stated  above,  is  thereby  increased.  Hence 
arise  enormous  inequalities  in  the  amount  of  moral  pain 
which  falls  to  the  human  lot ;  and  heavy  burdens  of  this  sort 
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seem  to  be  more  frequent  than  in  the  physical  sphere, 
although  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  fix  any  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  ;  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  do  so  here.  But  indeed  the 
subject  of  these  pains  needs  further  research  ;  and,  save  so 
far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  passions,  they  have  not 
received  the  notice  which  they  deserve  in  moral  philosophy. 


ON  THE  TRUTH  ATTESTED  BY  MORAL  PAIN. 

As  is  the  case  with  physical  pains  so  with  moral,  such  of 
them  as  arise  from  wrongful  indulgence  of  some  propensity 
may  be  viewed  as  similarly  related  to  that  indulgence  as 
are  their  physical  parallels.  Of  this  we  may  take  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  Alexander  after  killing  Cleitus,  as  recorded  by  his¬ 
torians,  as  a  notable  instance.  Moral  pains  have  no  direct 
relation  with  things  dangerous  or  noxious  to  life,  nor  at  all 
with  the  physical  sphere  and  man’s  progress  therein.  Thus 
their  preservative  and  didactic  uses,  in  the  sense  used 
hitherto,  are  hardly  if  at  all  traceable.  But  they  seem  to 
have  a  lesson  to  teach  of  no  less  importance  than  that  of 
human  corruption  which  is  attested  by  physical  pain.  They 
seem  to  point  out  clearly  that  the  human  soul  cannot  satisfy 
itself  with  the  perishable  nor  stay  itself  thereupon.  They 
attest  our  need  of  personal  communion  with  One  who 
knows  not  shock  or  change,  and  vindicate  the  need  of  an 
accessible  Moral  Governor  of  the  world.  Our  grandest 
moral  powers  are  those  which  find  their  motive  in  the  affec¬ 
tions,  and  those  powers  are  so  intense  as  often  to  explode 
in  recoil  and  shatter  the  subject  of  them ;  or  the  affection 
itself  becomes  morbid  when  bestowed  on  unworthy  objects, 
often  with  tragical  results.  I  believe  that  such  facts  are 
meant  to  teach  a  lesson  which  the  romancist  seldom  draws 
from  the  agonizing  incidents  constructed  by  him  on  these 
lines.  It  is  that  long  ago  proclaimed  by  St.  Augustin, 
“  Fecisti  nos  ad  Te,  et  inquietum  est  cor  nostrum  donee 
requiescat  in  Te.”  And |  thus  the  truth  attested  by  moral 
pain  is  in  a  sense  the  opposite  to  that  attested  by  physical. 
The  latter  attests  human  corruption  a  drawback  and  disqualifi- 
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cation  for  that  communion  with  the  Moral  Governor,  whose 
standard  is  taken  to  be  perfect.  It  seems  the  opposite, 
but  is  really  the  complement ;  for  the  more  we  are  conscious 
of  our  corruption  the  more  we  feel  our  need  of  Him.  And 
thus  moral  pain  is  preservative  of  the  higher  life,  as  physical 
pain  of  the  lower. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  PAIN  AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  CHRISTIANITY. 

But  not  only  does  this  economy  of  pain  fit  into  and 
illustrate  natural  religion,  but  still  more  exactly  and  closely 
it  fits  into  and  illustrates  Christianity.  For  we  see  the 
principle  of  vicarious  suffering  herein  made  co-extensive  with 
humanity ;  and  the  central  idea  of  our  religion  shown  to 
be  so  far  from  exceptional,  that  it  is  actually  normal,  and 
crowns  the  entire  edifice  of  such  suffering  with  an  instance 
the  highest  in  its  own  kind.  The  unique  and  sublime  effect 
ascribed  in  Christian  teaching  to  the  cross  of  Christ  stands 
of  course  apart  from  all  other  effects  of  suffering,  and  is 
here  only  noticed  to  be  excluded  from  the  comparison. 
But  as  the  crucifixion  includes  with  that  higher  aspect,  that 
of  a  martyrdom,  or  witness  borne  to  the  stern  reality  of 
human  corruption,  by  the  stern  agony  of  prolonged  suffer¬ 
ing,  so  to  that  martyrdom  we  have  an  absolute  parallel 
under  the  conditions  set  forth  above  (page  589).  But  yet 
more,  in  being  a  suffering  endured  for  others,  and  by  virtue 
of  which  those  others  escape  their  proper  share  of  a  penal 
testimony  due  equally  from  all,  or  from  each  in  proportion 
as  he  is  tainted  with  the  common  bane,  the  examples  of 
pain  under  the  law  indicated  above  are  each  a  replica  of  the 
crucifixion  itself.  Every  victim  of  what  in  human  eyes 
is  an  inscrutable  visitation,  in  proportion  as  he  is  by  every 
human  standard  blameless,  becomes  a  closer  realization  of  the 
great  Ideal,  which  in  Him  who  suffered,  “the  just  for  the 
unjust,”  finds  its  highest  expression.  Precisely  in  that  pro¬ 
portion  he  endures  for  others  rather  than  or  beside  himself, 
and  becomes  a  scapegoat  of  humanity,  “  Stricken  of  God 
and  afflicted.”  The  individual  apostle  whose  personal  suf- 
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ferings  are  most  fully  known  through  his  own  indignant  self¬ 
vindication,  thought  it  no  presumption  to  speak  of  “the 
sufferings  of  Christ  abounding  in  us,”  of  “the  fellowship 
of”  those  “  sufferings  ”  as  what  he  hoped  to  claim,  and  of 
his  own  “  filling  up  that  which  is  behind  o/  the  afflictions 
of  Christ”  (2  Cor.  i.  5;  Phil.  iii.  10;  Col.  i.  24).  Such 
phrases  we  may  without  exaggeration  apply  to  many  a 
struggle  of  human  beings  with  pain,  on  whom  has  been 
concentrated  that  which  was  due  to  the  corruption  of  hu¬ 
manity  at  large.  The  “  household  words  ”  of  Christianity 
thus  shine  with  a  new  light  of  experience,  illuminating  the 
wards  of  every  hospital.  The  example  of  Christ  is  a  die 
which  stamps  with  its  own  Image  a  wide  currency,  more  or 
less  alloyed  indeed,  but  still  of  intrinsic  value.  It  inter¬ 
prets  the  pains  before  it  took  its  place  in  history  as  well 
as  those  which  occur  since.  Countless  humble  sufferers  for 
sins  other  than  their  own  give  in  their  witness  to  Him  and 
“follow  in  His  train.”  Assume  Him  to  have  suffered  in  a 
mystery  to  atone  for  sin,  and  they  suffer  in  a  mystery  no 
less  real  to  attest  its  terrible  reality. 

AND  CHRISTIANITY  IS  THEREBY  JUSTIFIED  IN  ITS  IDEA. 

And  conversely,  if  their  life  is  spent  in  an  endurance, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  ransom  of  others,  why  cavil 
at  the  notion  of  His  life  given  in  a  super-eminent  sense  as  “a 
ransom  for  many?”  And  if,  as  may  often  happen,  the 
heaviest  load  is  laid  on  the  gentlest  and  most  Christ-like 
souls,  if  it  cuts  short  careers  of  exemplary  beneficence,  or 
turns  some  who  chafed  impatiently  at  their  own  unequal 
burden,  to  bear  it  with  resignation  at  last,  then  the  Great 
Sacrifice,  which  finds  its  moral  features  reflected  in  some  and 
transforms  others  to  their  likeness,  justifies  its  own  idea  in 
both  and  reproduces  after  its  own  kind.  Thus  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  that  idea  finds  confirmation  all  around  us,  and 
vicarious  suffering,  unique  in  its  “bright  peculiar  flower,” 
shows  its  roots  struck  deep  in  human  analogies.  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  pain,  again,  only  follows  the  same  central  idea  of 
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redemption  in  the  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  charity  and  the 
firmness  in  which  it  knits  the  bond  of  sympathy.  It  shows 
the  intensely  moral  character  which  pervades  that  idea,  and 
at  the  same  time  justifies  faith  in  that  redemption  as  a 
reality. 

I  am  not  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument  assuming  the 
divine  authority  of  the  example  of  Christ  or  of  the  New 
Testament  record.  But  I  urge  that  this  argument  tends  to 
vindicate  that  authority  by  the  force  of  human  analogy 
widely  diffused.  It  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  so  large  a 
phenomenon  as  pain,  so  effectual  in  the  physical  and  mental 
spheres,  should  be  accidental  and  meaningless  in  the  moral, 
should  have  so  sharply  defined  a  reality  and  yet  be  there  a 
mere  superfluity.  Presented  as  above,  it  bespeaks  gratitude, 
cements  brotherhood,  "provokes  to  love  and  to  good  works,  ” 
exalts  the  sufferer  to  a  place  of  honor,  becomes  a  text  of  hu¬ 
mility  and  patience,  and  turns  to  a  blessing  what  seemed  a 
curse.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  argument  in  favor  of  that 
belief  in  a  Moral  Governor  into  which  it  exactly  fits,  and  of 
that  Christian  idea  into  whose  very  focus  its  lines  converge. 

PAIN  STIMULATES  REFLECTION  THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM  OF 

SENSATION. 

Pain  is  thus  exhibited  as  the  great  stimulant  of  reflection 
through  the  medium  of  sensation.  This  I  venture  to  think 
is  its  presiding  idea.  It  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  our  weak¬ 
ness,  defectiveness,  corruption,  which  would  otherwise  re¬ 
main  unknown  or  be  inertly  known.  It  is  the  condition 
which  makes  the  education  of  mankind  possible,  alike  in  the 
lower  and  in  the  higher  sense.  It  not  only  safeguards  the 
physical  basis  on  which  rest  all  higher  faculties,  nor  only 
urges  on  the  jmind  to  seek  knowledge,  nor  only  drives  the 
lesson  home,  but  it  draws  out  what  is  in^man,  shows  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  self-preservation  what  to  lay  hold  upon  and  keeps 
it  in  constant  exercise.  It  draws  out,  further,  what  is  in 
nature,  the  object,  and  rivets  it  subjectively  in  man.  Thus 
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how  fruitful  in  the  whole  field  of  gaseous  chemistry  have 
been  the  perils  of  mining  with  their  shocks  to  life  and  limb ! 

THE  HIGHER  LESSONS  OF  PAIN. 

But  pain  suggests  higher  lessons.  It  is  an  abiding  witness 
that  man  is  corrupt  and  his  best  civilization  defective  and 
detrimental — a  fact  which  is  never  so  mischievous  as  when  it 
is  missed,  and  which  some  will  probably  miss  to  the  end  of 
time  by  steadily  ignoring  this  testimony  to  it.  It  confirms 
the  idea  of  a  Moral  Governor,  and  in  the  moral  sphere  points 
to  Him  as  the  resource  of  His  defective  and  dependent 
creatures,  and  thus  justifies  the  universal  instinct  of  prayer. 
It  shows  these  two  ideas, — the  one  of  the  moral  degradation, 
the  other  of  the  moral  elevation  of  man, — to  be  each  the 
complement  of  the  other,  and  that  instinct  as  a  bridge  thrown 
across  to  unite  them.  It  supplies  the  salt  of  heroism  and  the 
balm  of  brotherhood.  A  bond  of  operative  sympathy  among 
living  humanity,  it  passes  on  from  age  to  age  a  continuous 
conductor  of  intellectual  effort,  and  makes  the  unexhausted 
balance  of  pain  in  one  generation  the  platform  of  new 
problems  and  the  pledge  of  progress  for  the  next.  Although 
most  impressive  in  its  vast  masses  which  overshadow  a  life¬ 
time,  it  becomes  more  so  because  those  masses  are  rare  ;  but 
most  of  all  so  because,  rare  anywhere,  they  are  possible 
everywhere.  The  sparse  incidence  is  multiplied  into  the 
ubiquitous  possibility ;  and  the  two  factors  unite,  as  we  saw 
above  (page  5)  the  minimum  of  pain  endured  reinforced  by 
the  maximum  of  pain  endurable,  to  give  the  product  a  maxi¬ 
mum  efficacy,  and  thus  combine  the  web  and  the  woof  of  a 
merciful  economy. 


SUGGESTIVE  OF  THE  ASCETIC  IDEA  AND  OF  MAN’s  GREATER 

FUTURE. 

The  vast  fruitfulness  of  pain  in  many  lessons  lies  no  doubt 
at  the  base  of  the  ascetic  idea  (page  589).  Men  were  so  con¬ 
scious  of  its  many  sided  stimulative  power,  that  they  thought 
to  cultivate  it  as  an  artificial  product,  and  expected  increas- 
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ingly  useful  results.  Nor  is  the  notion  wholly  void  of 
practical  success.  Only,  things  artificial  have  their  limits, 
often  soon  reached,  but  if  not  then  recognized,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  nature  is  violated.  Thus  manure  in  agriculture  sup¬ 
plies  artificially  certain  natural  elements  to  the  soil,  but  by  an 
overdose  the  result  is  marred.  Next,  the  stimulant  itself  is 
discredited,  even  within  the  limits  of  its  useful  application. 
Even  so  it  has  fared  with  the  ascetic  idea  in  the  moral  history 
of  man.  Pain,  moreover,  suggests  that  vicarious  suffering  is 
a  human  need ;  for  unequal  distribution  means  vicarious 
suffering,  and  if  equal  distribution  would  stultify  the  entire 
economy,  then  the  necessity  of  unequal  distribution  is 
confirmed.  In  all  these  respects,  and  perhaps  in  many 
others  which  have  escaped  me,  the  economy  of  pain  seems 
worthy  of  the  Great  Administrator  to  whose  personality  it 
points,  suggesting  sublimer  aspects  of  “things  not  seen  as 
yet  ”  and  implying  a  larger  economy  than  the  present,  lying 
beyond  the  visible  horizon.  Pain  is  the  raw  material  of  our 
probation  ;  effectual,  whether  as  an  emollient  or  an  astrin¬ 
gent  of  the  character,  to  reveal  what  is  in  man,  and  while  it 
educates  to  test  him.  Pain  drives  us  ever  on  from  the 
present  to  look  to  the  future  ;  and  on  it  Faith  builds  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  greater  future,  where,  although  there  “be  no 
more  pain  ”  for  that  army  of  martyrs  whose  ‘  ‘  warfare  is  ac¬ 
complished  ”  in  their  triumph  ;  its  result,  in  the  character  may 
abide,  like  the  spear  wound  and  the  nail-prints  in  Him  whom 
they  resemble  ;  where  for  those  whose  probation  is  perfected 
through  suffering,  the  corruption  to  which  it  witnessed  shall 
be  effaced,  and  nature’s  signal  of  distress  be  displayed  no  , 
more.  Probably  enough,  with  pain,  pleasure  also  may  dis¬ 
appear,  and  the  resulting  state  be  analogous  to  an  exalted 
form  of  that  life-joy  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the 
earlier  sections  of  this  essay. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA  NOT  AN  AFTER¬ 
DEATH  PROBATIONIST  OR  UNIVERSALIST. 

BY  THE  REV.  \VM.  DE  LOSS  LOVE,  D.  D.,  SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. 

Of  late,  in  the  “  New  Departure  ”  controversy,  some  have 
gladly  and  some  have  regretfully  said,  that  Clement  of 
Alexandria  was  a  believer  in  after-death  probation.  Some 
have  gone  farther,  and  said  that  he  believed  also  in  the 
doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  even  in  the  salvation  of 
demons,  and  of  Satan  the  ruler  of  demons.  These  views 
have  found  some  sanction  among  authors  of  former  days. 
Several  writers  have  recently  quoted  Dr.  Shedd  thus :  “Clem¬ 
ent  and  Origen  both  found  the  final  recovery  of  Satan  and 
his  angels,  upon  this  abiding  existence  of  free-will  to  good  in 
the  rational  spirit  ”  (Hist.  Chris.  Doc.,  Vol.  II,  p.  416).  Dr. 
Shedd  does  not  cite  Clement’s  language  to  prove  his  state¬ 
ment,  but  cites  Baumgarten-Crucius.  The  reference  of  the 
latter  is  to  Clement  thus:  “  Now  the  devil,  being  possessed 
of  free-will,  was  able  both  to  repent  and  to  steal ;  and  it  was 
he  who  was  the  author  of  the  theft,  not  the  Lord,  who  did 
not  prevent  him”  (Miscellanies,  Bk.  I,  chap.  17).  Though 
Clement  believed  the  devil  was  able  to  repent,  that  does  not 
show  that  he  believed  he  would  repent.  The  passage  cited 
for  proof  does  not  prove  that  Clement  believed  in  “the  final 
recovery  of  Satan  and  his  angels.”  It  is  not  best  for  evan¬ 
gelical  men  to  be  led  about  by  such  sort  of  evidence,  or  for 
unevangelical  men  to  trust  to  it.  In  our  day,  the  greater 
portion  of  theologians  believe  in  the  free-will  of  Satan  ;  and 
yet,  they  have  not  the  least  expectation  that  he  will  ever  re¬ 
pent.  They  believe  that  something  more  than  power  to 
repent  is  necessary  to  repentance. 
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'*  The  second  reference  of  Baumgarten-Crucius  to  Clement’s 
testimony  is,  to  Miscellanies,  Book  seven,  chapter  twelve. 
On  those  several  pages,  the  only  possible  reference,  in  either 
Greek  or  English,  to  anything  approaching  this  subject,  is  in 
one  place  to  human  freedom  of  choice,  and  in  another  to  the 
true  Gnostic  or  Christian,  not  to  Satan,  thus:  “  He,  attracted 
by  his  own  hope,  tastes  not  the  good  things  that  are  in  the 
world,  entertaining  a  noble  contempt  for  all  things  here  ;  pity¬ 
ing  those  that  are  chastised  after  death,  who  through  punish¬ 
ment  unwillingly  make  confession.”  This  does  not  claim 
“the  final  recovery  of  Satan  and  his  angels.”  Its  most 
probable  reference  is,  to  punishment  after  death  of  sinners  of 
the  human  race,  who  are  not  recovered,  because  their  con¬ 
fession  is  “  unwillingly  ”  made.  Possibly  it  is  a  reference  to 
Clement’s  view  of  purgatory ;  yet,  sinners  there  confess 
“willingly.”  In  connection  with  this  second  reference  to 
Clement,  Baumgarten-Crucius  gives  two  Greek  phrases, 
apparently  the  first  and  last  of  a  sentence,  or  passage,  with  a 
dash  between,  thus  :  * '  sx^td^^ouzcu  fiezavoulv — Tzutdiuaztz  aua^- 
xatax."  The  former  phrase  may  be  rendered,  “They  are 
severely  forced  to  repent;”  or,  possibly,  “ They  give  great 
diligence  to  bring  themselves  to  repent.”  The  latter  phrase 
means,  “Necessary  disciplinings.”  The  whole  passage 
seems  to  be  a  quotation  from  Clement;  and  yet  it  is  not 
found  in  this  place  of  reference  or  anywhere  else  so  far  as 
appears.  As  it  here  stands  it  does  not  prove  anything.  If 
it  be  a  mere  comment  of  Baumgarten-Crucius,  it  is  only  his 
opinion.  If  there  is  a  passage  anywhere  in  Clement’s  writ¬ 
ings,  beginning  and  ending  thus,  it  may  simply  refer  to  his 
purgatorial  view. 

Gieseler  (Ch.  Hist.  Vol.  I.,  p.  214)  says  that  Hofstede  de 
Groot  has  proved  that  Clement  did  not  hold  that  the  devil 
was  capable  of  salvation. 

With  reference  to  probation  after  death  for  mankind ^ 
Professor  Shedd  says:  “Clement  of  Alexandria,  the 
teacher  of  Origen,  makes  the  following  representations, 
according  to  Redepenning :  ‘  The  deep  corruption  of 
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mankind  fills  God,  whose  compassion  for  man  is  as 
unlimited  as  his  hatred  towards  evil,  not  with  anger,  for 
he  is  never  angry,  but  with  the  tenderest  and  most  piti¬ 
ful  love.  Hence  he  continually  seeks  all  men,  whom  he 
loves  for  their  own  sake  and  their  resemblance  to  God,  as  the 
bird  seeks  her  young  who  have  fallen  from  the  nest.  His 
omnipotence,  to  which  nothing  is  impossible,  knows  how  to 
overcome  all  evil,  and  convert  it  into  good.  He  threatens, 
indeed,  and  punishes,  but  yet  only  to  reform  and  improve ; 
and  though  to  public  discourse  the  fruitlessness  of  repentence 
after  death  be  asserted,  yet  hereafter  not  only  those  who  have 
not  heard  of  Christ  will  receive  forgiveness,  but  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  severer  punishment  which  befalls  the  obsti¬ 
nate  unbelievers  will  not  be  the  conclusion  of  their  history. 
For  man,  like  every  other  spiritual  being,  can  never  lose 
his  free-will.  By  means  of  this  power,  at  all  times,  here  and 
hereafter,  noble  minds,  aided  by  that  divine  power  which  is 
indispensable  to  success,  are  lifting  themselves  up  from  ig¬ 
norance  and  deep  corruption,  and  are  drawing  nearer  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  God  and  the  truth  ’  ”  (Hist.  Chris. 
Doc.,  Vol.  H,  p.  235). 

How  are  the  foregoing  representations  concerning  Clem¬ 
ent’s  views  sustained  ?  The  most  or  all  persons  would  much 
prefer  that  Dr.  Shedd  himself  should  give  citations  from 
Clement’s  writings  which  would  sustain  the  allegations.  But 
they  are  not  thus  gratified.  The  rather.  Professor  Shedd 
says  :  “  The  citations  from  Clement  upon  which  Redepenning 
relies  for  the  above  representation,  are,”  etc.  He  then 
copies  Redepenning’s  references,  which  will  here  be  cited 
and  briefly  examined.  Clement’s  writings  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  thus :  Cohortatio,  or.  Exhortation  to  the 
heathen  ;  Paedagogus,  or.  The  Instructor ;  and.  Stromata, 
or.  The  Miscellanies.  Redepenning’s  citations  from  Clement, 
as  given  by  Professor  Shedd,  are, 

I.  “  Cohortatio,  74,”  which  is  equivalent  to,  “  Exhorta¬ 
tion  to  the  heathen,”  chapter  10,  first  part.  It  is  a  plea  to 
the  heathen  to  abandon  the  evil  customs  of  their  fathers. 
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Sentences  from  that  paragraph  are  these  :  ‘  ‘  The  good  and 

godly  shall  obtain  the  good  reward,  inasmuch  as  they  held 
goodness  in  high  esteem  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wicked  shall  receive  meet  punishment.  For  the  author  of 
evil,  torment  has  been  prepared.  .  .  .  What  an  infatuated 
desire,  then,  for  voluntary  death  is  this,  rooted  in  men’s 
minds !  Why  do  they  flee  to  this  fatal  brand,  with  which 
they  shall  be  burned,  when  it  is  w'ithin  their  power  to  live 
nobly  according  to  God,  and  not  according  to  custom  ?  For 
God  bestows  life  freely  ;  but  evil  custom,  after  our  departure 
from  this  world,  brings  on  the  sinner  unavailing  remorse  with 
punishment.  .  .  .  The  idols’  temples  to  be  in  reality  graves 
or  prisons.  .  .  .  And  will  you  not  escape  from  those  dun¬ 
geons,  and  flee  to  the  mercy  that  comes  down  from  heaven  ? 
For  God,  of  his  great  love  to  man,  comes  to  the  help  of  man, 
as  the  mother-bird  flies  to  one  of  her  young  that  has  fallen 
out  of  the  nest.”  Here  is  the  idea  of  free-will  in  the  phrase, 
voluntary  death.”  Here  is  the  idea  of  “good  reward” 
for  the  “godly,”  and  of  “meet  punishment”  for  the 
“wicked.”  Here  is  the  idea  of  God’s  “  great  love  to  man,” 
illustrated  by  the  love  of  the  ‘  ‘  mother-bird  ”  for  her  young. 
But  it  all  pertains  to  sinful  men  in  this  life,  in  an  exhortation 
to  them  to  break  off  from  their  sins.  Here  is  the  idea  of 
punishment  to  the  impenitent  “  after  our  departure  from  this 
world,”  when  “  evil  custom,”  or  sin,  “  brings  on  the  sinner 
unavailing  remorse  with  punishment.”  In  this  paragraph 
there  is  not  even  a  hint  at  universal  salvation,  or  at  after¬ 
death  probation,  but  at  what  is  directly  the  opposite.  “  Un¬ 
availing  remorse  with  punishment  ”  “after  our  departure  from 
this  world!”  “Torment  has  been  prepared”  “for  the 
author  of  evil.”  No  indication  here  that  Satan  is  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  holiness  ;  rather,  the  opposite. 

On  the  next  two  pages  following  the  foregoing  citation,  are 
these  and  similar  passages.  “  What,  then,  of  the  Lord  ? 
He  remembers  not  our  ill  desert ;  he  still  pities,  he  still  urges 
us  to  repentance.”  “  Let  us  therefore  repent,  and  pass  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  foolishness  to  wisdom,  from 
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licentiousness  to  self-restraint,  from  unrighteousness  to 
righteousness,  from  godlessness  to  God.  It  is  an  enterprise 
of  noble  daring  to  take  our  way  to  God  ;  and  the  enjoyment 
of  many  other  good  things  is  within  the  reach  of  the  lovers  of 
righteousness,  who  pursue  eternal  life.”  “You  have,  O 
men,  the  divine  promise  of  grace  ;  you  haVe  heard,  oh  the 
other  hand,  the  threatening  of  punishment.” 

2.  “Cohor.  79,” — the  same  as  Exhor,  etc.  c.  10; — in 
Clark’s  Ed.  Ant.  Nicene  Library,  Clement,  Vol.  I,  pp.  90, 
Qi.  “Let  us  then  openly  strip  for  the  contest,  and  nobly 
strive  in  the  arena  of  truth,  the  holy  Word  being  the  judge, 
and  the  Lord  of  the  universe  prescribing  the  contest.  For 
’tis  no  insignificant  prize,  the  guerdon  of  immortality  which 
is  set  before  us.  Pay  no  more  regard,  then,  if  you  are  rated 
by  some  of  the  low  rabble  who  lead  the  dance  of  impiety, 
and  are  driven  on  to  the  same  pit  by  their  folly  and  insanity, 
makers  of  idols  and  worshippers  of  stones.”  “To  whom 
shall  the  Lord  say,  ‘Yours  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven?’ 
‘  Yours,  whose  choice  is  set  on  God,  if  you  will ;  yours,  if 
you  will  only  believe,  and  comply  with  the  brief  terms  of  the 
announcement ;  which  the  Ninevites  having  obeyed,  instead 
of  the  destruction  they  looked  for,  obtained  a  signal  deliver¬ 
ance.”  No  sign  in  this  citation  of  either  universal’salvation, 
or  second  probation.  Rather,  on  the  next  page,  the  opposite 
is  indicated  by  the  following  striking  sentence:  “Not  only 
unable  to  pity  yourselves,  you  are  incapable  even  of  yielding 
to  the  persuasions  of  those  who  commiserate  you  ;  enslaved 
as  you  are  to  evil  custom,  and,  clinging  to  it  voluntarily  till 
your  last  breath,  you  are  hurried  to  destruction.” 

3.  “  Cohor.  82 ”=Exhor.  c.  10; — Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Clem., 
Vol.  I,  pp.  93,  94.  Clement  shows  here  how  unreal  and 
vain  are  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  and  how  real,  gracious  and 
sovereign,  is  the  true  God.  He  adduces  nothing  to  show 
that  there  is  an  after-death  probation,  or  universal  salvation. 
He  even  warns  the  heathen  by  the  case  of  Sodom,  and  Lot’s 
wife.  On  the  next  page,  he  writes :  “  Christ  is  able  to  save 
in  every  place.  ”  He  is  speaking  to  dwellers  on  the  earth, 
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and  not  to  the  lost  in  hell.  He  holds  out  hope  in  the  power 
of  God  to  save  all  who  call  upon  him.  His  next  sentence  is 
this:  “For  he  that  is  fired  with  ardor  and  admiration  for 
righteousness,  being  the  lover  of  One  who  needs  nothing, 
needs  himself  but  little,  having  treasured  up  his  bliss  in 
nothing  but  himself  and  God,  where  is  neither  moth,  robber, 
nor  pirate,  but  the  eternal  Giver  of  good.  With  justice, 
then,  have  you  been  compared  to  those  serpents  who  shut 
their  ears  against  the  charmers.  On  the  second  page  follow¬ 
ing  he  says  :  “If  you  have  respect  for  old  age,  be  wise,  now 
that  you  have  reached  life’s  sunset ;  and  albeit  at  the  close  of 
life,  acquire  the  knowledge  of  God,  that  the  end  of  life  may 
to  you  prove  the  beginning  of  salvation.”  No  after-death 
probation,  no  universal  salvation,  here ;  but  a  strong  trend  to 
the  opposite.  • 

4.  “Cohor.  89”=Exhor.  c.  ii; — Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Clem., 
Vol.  I,  pp.  102-104.  In  this  passage  occur  the  following: 
“That  light  is  eternal  life;”  “Through  the  cross  brought 
death  to  life;”  “For  sin  is  eternal  death;”  “And  the 
Word,  having  unfolded  the  truth,  showed  to  men  the  height 
of  salvation,  that  either  repenting  they  might  be  saved,  or 
refusing  to  obey,  they  might  be  judged.  This  is  the 
proclamation  of  righteousness :  to  those  that  obey,  glad 
tidings;  to  those  that  disobey,  judgment.”  “And, 
what  is  of  the  highest  importance,  salvation  runs  parallel 
with  sincere  willingness — choice  and  life  being,  so  to 
speak,  yoked  together.”  “The  spark  of  true  goodness, 
kindled  in  the  soul  by  the  Divine  Word  ;  ”  “  What,  then,  is 
the  exhortation  I  give  you  ?  I  urge  you  to  be  saved.  This 
Christ  desires.  In  one  word.  He  freely  bestows  life  on  you.” 
In  saying,  “I  urge  you  to  be  saved,”  he  implies  a  doubt 
about  their  being  saved,  and  that  indicates  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  universal  salvation.  This  closes  the  evidence  cited 
from  “  Cohortatio.  ” 

$.  “Stromata,  VI,  763,  764”=The  Miscellanies,  B.  VI,  c. 
6; — Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Clem.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  329-331.  This  is 
Clement’s  chapter  on  the  gospel  preached  to  righteous  Jews 
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and  Gentiles  in  hades ;  in  that  part  of  it  where  the  righteous 
were.  The  next  previous  chapter  he  devotes  to  showing, 
that  the  Greeks,  or  Gentiles,  had  some  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.  He  argues  from  that  the  repentance  and  salvation  of 
some  of  the  Gentiles. 

(1) .  There  is  nothing  in  the  chapter  even 'attempting  to 
show  universal  salvation. 

(2) .  There  is  nothing  in  the  chapter  attempting  to  show 
probation  for  any  after  death.  Such  probation  means  being 
put  back  into  another  state  of  trials  with  uncertainty  as  to  con¬ 
version  and  salvation.  It  is  not  that  for  which  Clement 
pleads.  But  he  pleads  for  belief  in  the  salvation  of  unevan¬ 
gelized,  righteous  Gentiles,  as  well  as  righteous  Jews,  the 
Gentiles  especially  receiving  new  light  after  death,  and  ex¬ 
ercising  repentance  according  to  the  new  light. 

(3').  They  were  righteous  Gentiles  on  earth,  who  had  died 
without  the  gospel,  to  whom  the  gospel  was  preached  in 
hades.  Passages,  on  the  three  pages]now  referred  to,  concern¬ 
ing  this  point,  are  the  following:  {a).  “Wherefore  the 
Lord  preached  the  gospel  to  those  in  hades.”  Who  were 
they?  Just  previous  they  are  described  as  “  those  that  were 
righteous  according  to  philosophy.  ”  {b).  “  And  they  [should 

bring  to  repentance]  the  Gentiles  ;  that  is,  those  who  had 
lived  in  righteousness  according  to  .  .  .  Philosophy.” 
(c).  “  It  was  suitable  to  the  divine  administration,  that 

those  possessed  of  greater  worth  in  righteousness,  and  whose 
life  had  been  preeminent,  ....  yet  confessedly  of  the 
number  of  the  people  of  God  Almighty,  should  be  saved. 
{d).  “  One  righteous  man,  then,  differs  not,  as  righteous, 

from  another  righteous  man,  whether  he  be  of  the  Law  or  a 
Greek.”  {e).  “And  [if]  those  who  lived  rightly  before 
the  Law  and  were  classed  under  faith,  and  judged  to  be 
righteous, — it  is  evident  that  those,  too,  who  were  outside 
of  the  Law,  having  lived  rightly,  ....  with  all  speed 
turned  and  believed.” 

(4).  Clement  speaks  of  those  unevangelized  Gentiles  or 
Greeks  as  not  having  faiths  though  having  righteousness. 
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Truly,  they  had  not  faith  in  the  things  of  salvation  not  yet 
revealed  to  them  ;  but,  if  really  righteous,  they  must  have  i 

had  the  character  and  heart  of  faith,  ready  to  believe  when-  \ 

ever  and  wherever  the  new,  gospel  revelation  came.  Clem-  j 

ent  says,  on  the  three  pages  now  under  inspection, — “  For  to  j 

those  who  were  righteous  according  to  the  law,  faith  was 
wanting.”  “Then  all  who  believe  ^2^  be  saved,  although 
they  may  be  of  the  Gentiles,  on  making  their  profession  there.  ”  | 

“If,  then,  he  preached  only  to  the  Jews  who  wanted  the 
knowledge  and  faith  of  the  Savior.'*  “And  those  who  | 

lived  rightly  before  the  Law  were  classed  under  faiths  ^ 

....  those,  too,  who  were  outside  of  the  Law,  .... 
on  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  ....  with  all  speed 
turned  and  believed." 

(5) .  Clement  assumes  that  the  righteous,  though  unevan¬ 
gelized,  Gentiles,  do  believe  on  having  the  opportunity,  and 
do  exercise  proper  repentence.  ‘  ‘  Straightway,  on  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  truth  they  also  repented  of  their  previous  con¬ 
duct.”  “That  those  possessed  of  greater  worth  in  right¬ 
eousness,  ....  on  repenting  of  their  transgressions.” 

“Those,  too,  who  were  outside  of  the  Law,  having  lived 
rightly,  ....  with  all  speed  turned  and  believed.”  “On 
hearing  the  proclamation,  might  either  exhibit  repent¬ 
ance.”  Clement  regards  the  gospel  proclaimed  in  hades  as 
a  touchstone  to  test  souls  and  draw  them  to  it  if  of  the  same 
spirit. 

(6) .  Clement  calls  the  beginning  of  the  new  era  of  faith 
and  repentance  on  the  part  of  those  dying  righteous  but  un¬ 
evangelized,  a  “conversion;”  but,  plainly,  by  his  own  view 
it  is  only  a  second  conversion.  The  first  was  in  this  life,  when 
they  began  to  be  “  righteous.”  “  The  apostles  also,  as  here, 
so  there,  preached  the  gospel  to  those  of  the  heathen  who 
were  ready  for  conversion.”  And  the  same  he  held  concern¬ 
ing  the  well-disposed  Jews  who  died  before  Christ  came. 

(7) .  While  nothing  appears  in  this  section  favoring  uni¬ 
versal  salvation,  or  probation  after  death,  there  does  appear 
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the  seed  of  what  became  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
purgatory^  which  is  not  an  after-death  probation^  but  a  purifi¬ 
cation  for  the  righteous  who  die  not  sufficiently  holy  to  be 
admitted  at  once  into  heaven.  “God’s  punishments  are 
saving  and  disciplinary.”  He  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
wholly  and  only  such,  as  we  shall  hereafter  sde,  but  so  with 
such  as  will  rightly  use  them.  Clement  adduces  no  Scripture 
proof  for  even  the  gertn  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Nor 
does  he  give  any  evidence  that  the  earlier  Christian  Fathers 
held  the  doctrine.  He  does  refer  to  the  Shepherd  of  Her- 
mas,  where  he  teaches  that  the  gospel  was  proclaimed  to  the 
righteous  dead  who  departed  before  Christ  came.  The  doc¬ 
trine  that  some  of  the  heathen  are  righteous  and  will  be 
saved,  he  applies  to  an  unwarranted  number,  embracing  even 
some  idolaters.  Yet,  it  is  possible  that  he  refers  only  to 
such  as  worshipped  the  true  God  under  merely  an  idol  by 
name. 

6.  “Strom.  VH,  832  ”=Mis.,  B.  VH,  c.  2; — Ant.  Nic. 
Lib.,  Clem.,  Vol.  II,  p.  410.  Here,  instead  of  finding  Red- 

epenning’s  representation  that  “  Omnipotence . 

knows  how  to  overcome  all  evil,  and  convert  into  good,”  we 
find  just  the  opposite  in  this :  “  For  he  does  not  compel  him 

who  through  choosing  and  fulfilling  ....  is  able  to  re¬ 
ceive  salvation  from  him.”  There  is  evil  contrary  to  God’s 
will.  We  find  here,  that  the  Savior  “  does  care  for  all ;  ” 
yet  not  in  a  way  to  justify  Universalism  ;  for  “  He  has  dis¬ 
pensed  his  beneficence  both  to  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  even 
to  those  of  them  that  were  predestinated,  and  in  due  time 
called,  the  faithful  and  elect.”  Still,  he  “called  all  equally, 
and  assigned  special  honors  to  those  who  have  believed  in  a 
specially  excellent  way.” 

7.  “Strom.  VH,  895”=Mis.  B.  VH,  c.  16; — Ant.  Nic. 
Lib.,  Clem.,  Vol.  H,  pp.  481-483.  In  this  passage  Clement 
speaks  of  “  partial  corrections,  which  are  called  chastise¬ 
ments,  which  many  of  us  who  have  been  in  transgression 
incur,  by  falling  away  from  the  Lord’s  people.”  He  says 
also,  that  God  does  not  punish  in  “  retaliation  for  evil.”  He 
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says,  that  some  “heretics,”  who  may  be  those  who  tempo¬ 
rarily  fall  “away  from  the  Lord’s  people,  ”  “precipitate 
themselves  into  judgment,”  by  which  he  means  discipline  \ 
and  he  prays  that  they  may  ‘  ‘  be  chastised  by  God,  and  un¬ 
dergo  paternal  admonitions  previous  to  the  Judgment.”  He 
may  mean,  previous  to  death.  If  he  means  after  death,  un¬ 
less  corrected  before,  it  is  again  the  germ  idea  of  purification 
by  the  discipline  of  purgatory. 

8.  “Strom.  VII,  860  ”= Mis.  B.  VII,  c.  7; — Ant.  Nic. 

Lib.,  Clem.,Vol.  II,  pp.  438-440.  Clement  here  describes 
at  length  the  Gnostic,  who  in  his  view  is  the  highest  kind  of 
Bible  Christian.  He  says :  “  And  the  man  who  turns  from 

among  the  Gentiles  will  ask  for  faith,  while  he  that  ascends 
to  knowledge  will  ask  for  the  perfection  of  love.”  He  re¬ 
gards  faith  as  rudimentary,  and  love  as  the  greatest  of  Chris¬ 
tian  attainments. 

9.  “Strom.  I,  369  ”=Mis.  B.  I,  c.  17; — Ant.  Nic.  Lib., 
Clem.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  407-409.  “So  in  no  respect  is  God  the 
author  of  evil.  But  since  free  choice  and  inclination  origi¬ 
nate  sins,  and  a  mistaken  judgment  sometimes  prevails,  from 
which,  since  it  is  ignorance  and  stupidity,  we  do  not  take 
pains  to  recede,  punishments  are  rightly  inflicted.”  “For 
it  is  the  work  of  divine  wisdom  ...  to  ensure  that  what 
happens  through  the  evils  hatched  by  any,  may  come  to  a 
good  and  useful  issue,  and  to  use  to  advantage  those  things 
which  appear  to  be  evils,  as  also  the  testimony  which  accrues 
from  temptation.”  He  is  speaking  in  general  of  natural  and 
not  moral  evils,  and  wholly,  so  far  as  appears,  of  things  of 
this  life.  This  closes  Clement’s  citations  from  “Stromata.” 

10.  “  Paedagogus,  I,  102  ”=  The  Instructor,  B.  I,  c.  3; — 

Ant.  Nic.  Lib.,  Clem.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  118-120.  The  “Instruc¬ 
tor”  is  the  Word,  the  Logos,  Christ.  The  present  chapter  is 
on  “The  Philanthropy  of  the  Instructor.”  The  concluding 
sentence,  which  comes  nearer  to  our  particular  inquiries  than 
any  other,  is  this  :  “  Wherefore  let  us  regard  the  Word  as 

law,  and  his  commands  and  counsels  as  the  short  and  straight 
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paths  to  immortality ;  for  his  precepts  are  full  of  persuasion, 
not  of  fear.” 

11.  “  Paed.  I,  I37”=lnst.  B.  I,  c.  8; — Ant.  Nic.  Lib., 
Clem.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  155-157.  Leading  sentences  are  these : 

‘  *  Consequently  God  does  all  good.  And  he  does  no  good  to 
man  without  caring  for  him,  and  he  does  not  care  for  him 
without  taking  care  of  him.”  “The  general  of  an  army, 
by  inflicting  fines  and  corporeal  punishments  with  chains  and 
the  extremest  disgrace  on  offenders,  and  sometimes  even 
punishing  individuals  with  death,  aims  at  good,  doing  so  for 
the  admonition  of  the  officers  under  him.”  This  is  not 
reformatory  but  exemplary  punishment,  intended  as  a  sanc¬ 
tion  or  support  of  law.  “  It  is  not,  then,  from  hatred  that 
the  Lord  chides  men  ;  for  he  himself  suffered  for  us,  whom 
he  might  have  destroyed  for  our  faults.  ”  This  implies  that 
sinners  might  justly  be  destroyed. 

12.  ”  Paed.  I.  i4o”=Inst.  B.  I,  c.  8; — Ant.  Nic.  Lib., 
Clem.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  159-161.  “For  the  Divine  Being  is  not 
angry  in  the  way  that  some  think ;  but  often  restrains,  and 
always  exhorts  humanity,  and  shows  what  ought  to  be  done. 
And  this  is  a  good  device,  to  terrify  lest  we  sin.”  This  is 
not  saying  that  it  is  best  to  “  terrify  ”  under  false  pretenses. 
It  is  equivalent  to  saying,  “Knowing,  therefore,  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  we  persuade  men”  (2  Cor.  5:  ii).  Clement 
quotes  from  Ecclesiasticus :  “  For  the  fear  of  the  Lord  drives 
away  sins,  and  he  that  is  without  fear  cannot  be  justified  ” 
(i :  27,  28).  He  adds:  “  And  God  does  not  inflict  punish¬ 
ment  from  wrath,  but  for  the  ends  of  justice ;  since  it  is  not 
expedient  that  justice  should  be  neglected  on  our  account. 
Each  one  of  us,  who  sins,  with  his  own  free  will  chooses 
punishment,  and  the  blame  lies  with  him  who  chooses.  God 
is  without  blame.”  He  means  by  “justice”  something 
beyond  mere  correction. 

13.  “Paed.  I.  I42”=lnst.  B.  I,  c.  8 ; — Ant.  Nic.  Lib., 

Clem.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  160-162.  “  I  will  grant  that  he  [the  Lord] 

punishes  the  disobedient  (for  punishment  is  for  the  good  and 
advantage  of  him  who  is  punished,  for  it  is  the  correction  of 
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a  refractory  subject) ;  but  I  will  not  grant  that  he  wishes  to 
take  vengeance.  Revenge  is  retribution  for  evil,  imposed 
for  the  advantage  of  him  who  takes  the  revenge.  He  will 
not  desire  us  to  take  revenge,  who  teaches  us  ‘  to  pray  for 
those  that  despitefully  use  us.*  But  that  God  is  good,  all 
willingly  admit ;  and  that  the  same  God  is  just,  I  require  not 
many  words  to  prove.”  “  To  show  that  he  is  just,  and  that 
Jesus  is  the  justifier  of  him  who  is  of  faith.”  But  what  does 
he  hold  concerning  those  not  of  faith  ?  “  For  if  one  must 

censure,  it  is  necessary  also  to  rebuke ;  when  it  is  the  time 
to  wound  the  apathetic  soul  not  mortally,  but  salutarily, 
securing  exemption  from  everlasting  death  by  a  little  pain.” 
He  holds  that  those  of  faith  are  corrected,  and  those  not  of 
faith  receive  everlasting  death. 

14.  “Paed.  I,  I49”=lnst.  B.  I,  c.  9; — Ant.  Nic.  Lib., 
Clem.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  164-173.  The  object  of  the  chapter  is  to 
show,  that  a  beneficent  God  may  justly  use  severe  chastise¬ 
ments  for  correction  and  recovery  of  the  fallen.  There  are 
no  hints  that  this  is  to  extend  to  the  future  world.  There 
are  hints  of  unavailing  correction.  “The  Lord  acts  towards 
us  as  we  do  towards  our  children.**  “  He  shows  their  offence 
to  be  clearer,  by  declaring  that  they  understood,  and  thus 
sinned  wilfully.”  “  For  if  you  do  not  receive  his  love,  ye  shall 
know  his  power.”  “  Such  are  the  causes  of  provocation  for 
which  the  Judge  comes  to  inflict  punishment  on  those  that 
would  not  choose  a  life  of  goodness.  Wherefore  also  after¬ 
wards  he  assailed  them  more  roughly ;  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  drag  them  back  from  their  impetuous  rush  towards  death.” 
“He  declares  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  power  both  to 
judge  and  to  do  good.  For  there  is  power  over  both  to¬ 
gether,  and  judgment  separates  that  which  is  just  from  its 
opposite.”  “ Then  justice  came  down  to  men  both  in  the 
letter  and  in  the  body,  in  the  Word  and  in  the  law,  constrain¬ 
ing  humanity  to  saving  repentance  ;  for  it  was  good.  But  do 
you  not  obey  God?  Then  blame  yourself,  who  drag  to 
yourself  the  judge.” 

15.  “  Paed.  Ill,  302”=Inst.  B.  Ill, c,  ii;  Ant.  Nic.  Lib. 
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Clem.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  329-331.  “But  not  to-morrow  in  truth, 
but  already,  are  these  dead  to  God  ;  burying  their  dead,  that 
is,  sinking  themselves  down  to  death.  The  apostle  very 
firmly  assails  them  :  ‘  Be  not  deceived ;  neither  adulterers, 
nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,  nor 
thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  railers,’  and  what¬ 
ever  else  he  adds  to  these,  ‘  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God.’  ”  “The  affection  which  arises  from  the  fire  which  we 
call  love,  leading  to  the  fire  which  will  never  cease  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  sin.”  This  does  not  sound  like  universal  salva¬ 
tion. 

The  foregoing  are  all  of  Redepenning’s  citations  from 
Clement,  as  given  by  Prof.  Shedd.  Redepenning’s  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Clement’s  views,  on  the  more  important  ques¬ 
tions,  are  his  own  mistaken  inferences,  (i).  His  citations 
fail  to  show  Clement  holding  that  Omnipotence  “  knows  how 
to  overcome  all  evil,  and  convert  it  into  good  ”  in  the  eternal 
future.  (2).  His  citations  do  not  show  Clement  holding  that 
God  punishes  only  to  reform  and  improve.”  (3).  His 
citations  do  not  show  Clement  so  insincere  and  immoral  as  to 
teach  ‘  ‘  in  public  discourse  the  fruitlessness  of  repentance  after 
death,”  and  then  in  private  to  teach  or  hold  the  opposite. 
(4).  His  citations  do  not  show  Clement  holding  that  all 
“  those  who  have  not  heard  of  Christ  ”  in  this  world,  “will 
receive  forgiveness.  ”  (5).  His  citations  do  not  show  Clement 
holding  that  there  is  hope  of  the  final  salvation  of  even  “  the 
obstinate  unbelievers.” 

Redepenning  says  further  of  Clement’s  views,  which  Prof. 
Shedd  does  not  quote  :  “In  the  Stromata,  which  are  intended 
for  the  more  advanced,  the  eternity  of  hell  pains,  and  the 
immutability  of  the  fate  of  the  dead  is  everywhere  denied. 
See  Strom.  VI,  c.  6.  The  expression  dfldpuToUy  xfxxoii,  de¬ 
clared  in  Strom.  Ill,  c.  5  to  be  destined  for  sinners,  is  no 
exception,  as  the  expression  is  borrowed  from  the  Odyssey 
XII,  1 18.”  I.  Redepenning  gives  no  proof  of  Clement’s 
denial  of  “  the  eternity  of  hell  pains”  in  respect  to  all.  2. 
Homer  doubtless  meant  literally  “deathless  evil,”  and 
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Redepenning  gives  no  proof  that  Clement  did  not  mean  it. 

Neander  attributes  to  Clement  the  “  doctrine  of  a  progress¬ 
ive  development  and  course  of  purification  after  death  ” 
(Torrey’s  Trans.  Ed.  1852,  Vol.  I,  p.  656).  That  doctrine, 
Clement  held  concerning  heathen  who  had  “  lived  rightly  ” 
in  the  world.  Neander  cites  from  Clement  (Mis.  B.  VI,  c. 
6;  Clark’s  Ed.  Vol.  II,  p.  331,  ^3,  sentence  2):  “For  it  is 
not  here  alone  that  the  active  power  of  God  is  beforehand, 
but  it  is  everywhere  and  is  always  at  work.”  But  this  does 
not  prove  that  Clement  held  to  a  “universal  restoration.” 
He  wrote  the  sentence  in  support  of  his  theory  that  the 
heathen  or  Gentile  “righteous”  would  be  saved.  It  is  not 
logical  or  fair  on  that  ground  to  represent  him  as  either  a 
Universalist  or  after-death  probationist.  No  one  shows  that 
Clement  made  a  universal  application  of  his  language.  The 
same  kind  of  reasoning  would  make  him  a  believer  in  the 
final  salvation  of  Satan  and  all  his  angels,  but  it  would  not 
be  just. 

McClintock  and  Strong’s  Cyc.  Bib.  Theol.  and  Eccles. 
Lit.,  in  article  “  Punishment,  Future,”  quotes  from  Clement 
(Mis.  B.  VI,  c.  6)  thus :  “  If  in  this  life  there  are  so  many 
ways  for  purification  and  repentance,  how  much  more  should 
there  be  after  death.  The  purification  of  souls,  when  separated 
from  the  body,  will  be  easier.  We  can  set  no  limits  to  the 
agency  of  the  Redeemer:  to  redeem,  to  rescue,  to  discipline 
is  his  work :  and  so  will  he  continue  to  operate  after  this 
life.”  This  must  be  a  professed  summary,  and  is  not  wholly 
correct.  Clement,  in  his  plea  for  Jews  and  Gentiles  “  who  had 
lived  in  righteousness  according  to  law  and  philosophy,”  and 
yet  “had  ended  life  not  perfectly,”  says  this:  “God’s 
punishments  are  saving  and  disciplinary,  leading  to  conver¬ 
sion,  and  choosing  rather  the  repentance  than  the  death  of 
a  sinner ;  and  especially  since  souls,  although  darkened  by 
passions,  when  released  from  their  bodies,  are  able  to  per¬ 
ceive  more  clearly,  because  of  their  being  no  longer  ob¬ 
structed  by  the  paltry  flesh  (Mis.  B.  VI,  c.  6).  This  is 
simply  the  doctrinal  germ  of  purgatory.  When  Clement  is 
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speaking  of  “  righteous  ”  Jews  and  heathen,  dying  before 
Christ,  it  is  not  right  to  say  he  applied  his  statements  to 
others,  or  to  say  on  that  ground  that  he  “advocated 
universalism.” 

Schaff-Herzog’s  Encyclopaedia  represents  Restoration  ism 
as  Universalism,  and  then  in  article  “  Punishment,  Future,” 
by  Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton,  it  declares  that  Clement  was  a 
restorationist.  But  in  article  “ Apokatastasis,  ”  by  Dr.  J. 
Kostlin,  it  declares  that  there  is  no  proof  of  his  being  a  res¬ 
torationist.  Was  the  former  statement  a  fruit  of  Redepen- 
ning’s  unwarranted  representations,  and  the  latter  a  fruit  of 
original  investigations  ?  Dr.  Kostlin,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  Halle,  says:  “He  [Clement]  merely  asserted,  that,  in 
the  next  world,  there  is  an  operation  of  salvation  upon  lost 
souls;  but  how  far  it  effected  a  change  he  does  not  say.” 
Kostlin  does  not  say,  “operation  of  salvation  upon  a//  lost 
souls.”  He  refers,  doubtless,  to  the  heathen  that  “  lived 
rightly  ”  in  this  life. 

CLEMENT  ON  PUNISHMENT. 

Redepenning  represents  Clement  as  holding  that  God  pun¬ 
ishes  “  only  to  reform  and  improve;  ”  and  many,  following 
this  statement  made  some  fifty  years  ago,  have  said,  that 
Clement’s  view  leads  to  Universalism,  because  he  held  that 
all  punishment  is  simply  reforfnatory.  Clement’s  chief  state¬ 
ments  about  punishment,  pertain  to  its  infliction  upon  the 
righteous,  and  mostly  in  this  world.  In  all  these  cases  its 
design,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  reformatory.  He  often  speaks 
of  God’s  design  in  punishment,  implying  that  its  tendency  is 
reformatory,  whether  in  all  cases  it  reforms  or  not  Just 
as,  when  the  Lord  says,  ‘  ‘  The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee 
to  repentance,”  the  meaning  is  that  it  tends  to  lead;  not, 
that  it  always  does  lead  to  repentance.  The  three  designs  in 
punishment  are,  first,  reformatory;  second,  exemplary,  or 
deterrent,  or  preventive ;  third,  vindicatory,  or  retributory. 
The  vindicatory  has  also  a  deterrent  influence,  and  those  two 
kinds  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  some,  have  often  a 
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reformatory  influence  upon  others.  Did  Clement  hold  to 
anything  but  a  reformatory  design  in  punishment?  He  says  : 

‘  ‘  But  punishment  does  not  avail  to  him  who  has  sinned,  to 
undo  his  sin,  but  that  he  may  sin  no  more,  and  that  no  one 
else  fall  into  the  like.  Therefore  the  good  God  corrects 
for  these  three  causes :  First,  that  he  who  is  corrected  may 
become  better  than  his  former  self ;  then  that  those  who  are 
capable  of  being  saved  by  examples  may  be  driven  back, 
being  admonished ;  and  thirdly,  that  he  who  is  injured  may 
not  be  readily  despised,  and  be  apt  to  receive  injury.” 
(Mis.  B.  IV,  c.  24).  Here  are  the  reformatory  and  deter¬ 
rent  designs.  And  in  the  third  kind  may  be  the  vindicatory  ; 
for,  God  does  not  punish  the  transgressor  after  death  for  the 
sake  of  revenge ^  but  by  the  retribution  of  justice  to  protect 
his  universe  from  “injury.”  Clement  elsewhere  speaks  of 
punishment  for  the  ends  of  justice^  implying  the  Divine  right 
to  punish  the  guilty.  “God  does  not  inflict  punishment 
from  wrath,  but  for  the  ends  of  justice  ;  since  it  is  not  expe¬ 
dient  that  justice  should  be  neglected  on  our  account”  (Inst. 
B.  I,  c.  8).  “  Such  he  wishes  us  to  be,  that  we  may  be 

blessed.  Again,  showing  the  opposite  scale  of  the  balance 
of  justice.  He  says :  ‘  But  not  so  the  ungodly — not 

so  ;  but  as  the  dust  which  the  wind  sweeps  away  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.’  By  showing  the  punishment  of  sinners, 
and  their  easy  dispersion,  and  carrying  off*  by  the  wind,  the 
Instructor  dissuades  from  crime  by  means  of  punishment ; 
and  by  holding  up  the  merited  penalty,  shows  the  benignity 
of  his  beneficence  in  the  most  skilful  way,  in  order  that  we 
may  possess  and  enjoy  its  blessings  ”  (Inst.  B.  I,  c.  10). 
Here  is  retributive  punishment  upon  some,  and  by  it  others 
are  warned  and  dissuaded.  “  ‘  Being  judged  by  the  Lord,’  ” 
says  the  Apostle,  ‘  we  are  chastened,  that  we  may  not  be 
condemned  with  the  world.’  For  the  prophet  had  said  be¬ 
fore,  ‘  chastening,  the  Lord  hath  chastised  me,  but  hath  not 
given  me  over  unto  death’  ”  (Mis.B.  I,  c.  27).  Here  is  pun¬ 
ishment  of  some  for  correction — chastisement — and  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  retributive  punishment  to  others.  Judging  from 
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all  this  the  conclusion  follows,  that  they  are  wrong  who  rep¬ 
resent  Clement  as  holding  that  God  punishes  “  only  to  re¬ 
form  and  improve.” 

CLEMENT  ON  UNENDING  RETRIBUTION. 

Probably  it  is  on  the  ground  of  Redepennlng’s  statements, 
that  McClintock  and  Strong’s  Cyclopaedia,  article  “  Univer- 
salists,”  says,  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  “advocated 
Universalism  on  the  ground  of  the  remedial  character  of  all 
punishment.  Many  have  joined  in  a  similar  statement.  We 
have  seen  that  Clement  did  not  say  that  all  punishment  is 
effectually  remedial.  Did  Clement  hold  that  to  some 
unending  retribution  would  be  allotted?  “Will  you  not 
allow  the  heavenly  Word,  the  Savior,  to  be  bound 
on  to  you  as  an  amulet,  and,  by  trusting  in  God’s  own 
charm,  be  delivered  from  passions  which  are  the  diseases 
of  the  mind,  and  rescued  from  sin  ? — for  sin  is  eternal  death  ” 
(Exhor.  c.  1 1).  “Such  are  the  men  who  believe  in  their  belly, 

‘  whose  God  is  their  belly,  whose  glory  is  their  shame,  who 
mind  earthly  things.  ’  To  them  the  Apostle  predicted  no 
good  when  he  said,  ‘  whose  end  is  destruction  ’  ”  (Inst.  B. 
II,  c.  i).  “  Punishments  after  death,  on  the  other  hand, 

and  penal  retribution  by  fire,  were  pilfered  from  the  Bar¬ 
barian  [Jewish]  philosophy.”  “  For  the  fiery  men  are 
meant  to  signify  the  angels,  who  seize  and  punish  the 
w'icked.  ‘  Who  maketh,’  it  is  said,  ‘  his  angels  spirits ;  his 
ministers  flaming  fire.’  It  follows  from  this  that  the  soul  is 
immortal.  For  what  is  tortured  or  corrected,  being  in  a  state 
of  sensation,  lives,  though  said  to  suffer”  (Mis.  B.V,  c.  14). 
Clement  quotes  from  Heraclitus  as  a  borrower  from  the 
Hebrews,  ‘‘who  considered  that  there  was  a  world  everlast¬ 
ing,”  and  who  said  that  there  “is,  and  will  be  ever-living 
fire,  kindled  according  to  measure  and  quenched  ac¬ 
cording  to  measure”  (Mis.  B.  V,  c.  14).  “‘They 
which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God’”  (Mis.  B.  IV,  c.  8).  ‘“Declare  among  the  heathen 
his  statutes,’  that  they  may  not  be  judged,  but  that  those 
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who  have  previously  given  ear  [lived  rightly]  may  be  con¬ 
verted  [to  Gospel  truth].  But  those  who  speak  treacher¬ 
ously  with  their  tongues  have  the  penalties  that  are  on 
record”  (Mis.  B.  VII,  c.  16).  ‘  “  And  the  way  of  the  un¬ 
godly  shall  perish  ’  ”  (Mis.  B.  II,  c.  15).  “  It  is  in  reference 

to  the  unbelieving  that  it  is  said,  ‘  that  they  are  reckoned  as 
the  chaff  which  the  wind  drives  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  drop  which  falls  from  a  vessel  ’  ”  (Mis.  B.  IV,  c.  24). 
“The  Gospel  supposes  two  ways — the  Apostles,  too,  simi¬ 
larly  with  all  the  prophets — and  seeing  they  call  that  one 
‘  narrow  and  confined '  which  is  circumscribed  according  to 
the  commandments  and  prohibitions,  and  the  opposite  one, 
which  leads  to  perdition,  ‘  broad  and  roomy,’  open  to  pleas¬ 
ures  and  wrath  ”  (Mis.  B.  V,  c.  5).  “  ‘  The  broad  and  wide 

way  leadeth  to  destruction.’. . .  .‘Fool,  this  night  shall  thy 
soul  be  required  of  thee.’  .  .  .  .*  What  shall  it  profit  a  man, 
if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ’  ”  (Mis. 
B.  IV,  c.  6).  “  ‘  For  except  ye  believe,’  says  the  Lord,  ‘  ye 

shall  die  in  your  sins’  ”  (Mis.  B.V,  c.  13).  “  And  they  will 

understand  neither  the  honors  after  death,  which  belong  to 
those  who  have  lived  holily,  nor  the  punishments  of  those 
who  have  lived  unrighteously  and  impurely.’  He  quotes 
approvingly,  ‘  Life  were  indeed  a  feast  to  the  wicked,  who, 
having  done  evil,  then  die ;  were  not  the  soul  immortal, 
death  would  be  a  godsend’  ”  (Mis.  B.  IV,  c.  7).  “  For  God 
bestows  life  freely  ;  but  evil  custom,  after  our  departure  from 
this  world,  brings  on  the  sinner  unavailing  remorse  with  pun¬ 
ishment”  (Exhor.  c.  10).  Even  where  Clement  contends 
that  “the  excellent  among  the  Greeks  worshipped  the  same 
God  as  we,”  and  hence  would  have  the  privilege  of  hearing 
the  gospel  in  hades,  he  implies  the  final  condemnation  of 
those  who  “believed  not”  (Mis.  B.  VI,  cs.  5,  6;  Clark’s 
Ant.  Nic.  Clem.,Vol.  II,  p.  326,  332).  “  It  was  therefore  a 

fit  subject  for  all  fear  on  the  disciples’  part ;  if  both  he  that 
possesses  wealth  and  he  that  is  teeming  with  passions  were 
the  rich,  and  these  alike  shall  be  expelled  from  the  heavens. 
For  salvation  is  the  privilege  of  pure  and  passionless  souls” 
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(Who  is  the  rich  man  that  shall  be  saved?  s.  20).  Being 
deprived  of  eternal  life”  (Ibid.  s.  26).  “The  penalty  for 
which  is  the  punishment  of  eternal  fire  ”  (Ibid.  s.  33).  “  But 
if  one  chooses  to  continue  and  to  sin  perpetually  in  pleas¬ 
ures  and  values  indulgence  here  above  eternal  life,  and  turns 
away  from  the  Savior,  who  gives  forgiveness ;  let  him  no 
more  blame  either  God,  or  riches,  or  his  having  fallen,  but 
his  own  soul,  which  voluntarily  perishes”  (Ibid.  s.42).  “  Im¬ 
mortal  are  all  souls,  even  those  of  the  wicked,  for  whom  it 
had  been  better  not  to  have  been  incorruptible ;  for,  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  limitless  infliction  of  unquenchable  fire,  and  dying 
not,  they  obtain  no  end  of  their  misery”  (Fragment  from 
Clement’s  lost  work  on  the  “Soul;”  Patres  Graeci,  Vol. 
VI.,  Wirceburgi ;  Sheldon’s  Hist.  Chris.  Doc.,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
154).  In  reference  to  the  above  Fragment  from  the  work 
on  the  “Soul,”  Prof.  Sheldon  recently  says,  that  he  has 
found  it  also  “  in  the  writings  of  Maximus  (Confessor),  a 
distinguished  writer  of  the  seventh  century,  who  quotes  it 
as  coming  from  Clement,  together  with  another  extract  on 
the  nature  of  the  soul.  It  is  contained  in  his  Capita  Theo- 
logica,  Sermo  LIIL,  a  work  made  up  mostly  of  quotations 
from  a  great  number  of  writers.  Migne’s  Patrologia  gives 
the  passage  both  in  the  writings  of  Clement  (under  the  head 
of  ‘  Fragmenta  ’)  and  also  in  those  of  Maximus.  The  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  passage  to  Clement’s  work  on  the  “  Soul,”  is 
rather  a  probable  conjecture  than  a  certain  conclusion. 
Maximus  does  not  specify  the  particular  work  of  Clement 
from  which  he  obtained  it.  The  editor  in  Migne  gives  it  as 
being  from  the  De  Anima.” 

Taking  all  of  the  foregoing  into  consideration,  several  con¬ 
clusions  follow : 

1.  It  can  not  be  just  longer  to  say,  that  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria  “advocated  Universalism,”  or  was  a  Universalist. 

2.  It  is  not  right  against  Clement’s  own  declaration  to  say, 
that  he  held  to  the  “  remedial  character  of  all  punishment” 
as  to  its  ejfect^  whatever  he  may  have  held  as  to  its  tendency. 
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Therefore,  his  view  concerning  punishment  does  not  favor 
Universalism. 

3.  It  is  unsustained  by  evidence,  that  Clement  was  an 
after-death  probationist.  He  did  teach,  that  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  dying  before  Christ  came,  and  in  many  things 
having  lived  **  rightly’'  here,  yet  having  ended  life  “sin¬ 
fully,”  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them  by  either  Christ  or 
his  Apostles,  and  became  purified  for  heaven.  This  was  not 
probation  but  purgatory. 

4.  It  is  wrong  to  charge  Clement,  as  some  do,  with 
double  dealing, — teaching  the  opposite  of  Restorationism  in 
public,  and  Restorationism  itself  in  private.  So  grave  an 
impeachment  requires  evidence.  He  seems  too  serious  and 
earnest,  too  much  a  believer  and  dealer  in  Scripture,  too  able 
and  fruitful  in  writings,  to  resort  to  any  such  deceitful  pre¬ 
tence  in  doctrine.  Even  his  Gnosticism  did  not  make  him 
such  a  consummate  hypocrite.  He  claimed  that  every 
true  Gnostic  was  a  high-minded  Christian. 

5.  The  suggestion  of  some  that  Clement  was  a  Restora- 
tionist  because  his  pupil  Origen  was,  is  unworthy  of  credit. 
The  same  kind  of  reasoning  could  be  applied  to  convict 
Clement  of  believing  in  the  preexistence  of  all  human  souls, 
even  of  the  human  soul  of  the  Redeemer;  for,  his  pupil 
Origen  believed  in  it.  Even  Origen  himself  proves  to  be 
but  a  feeble  support  of  the  doctrine  of  Restorationism.  It 
was  a  tenet  he  held  in  his  earlier  age.  His  work  against 
Celsus,  by  far  his  most  able  and  interesting,  and  written  in 
his  later  years,  contains  hardly  any  glimpses  of  that  view ; 
nothing  that  of  itself  would  show  it.  Neander  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  signs  of  change  on  this  point  in  Origen,  that  he 
said,  “  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  also  was  not  one 
of  those  points  upon  which  his  views  became  changed  at  a 
later  period  of  his  life  ”  (Hist.  Chri.s.  Rel.  Ch.,  Torrey,  Vol. 
I.,  p.  656). 

6.  The  last  evidence  that  after-death  probation  was  held 
by  the  Christian  Fathers  in  the  second  century,  gives  way  in 
the  showing  that  Clement  did  not  hold  that  view.  His  writ- 
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ing  of  anything  akin  to  that  subject  dates  as  late  as  A.  D. 

195- 

7.  Clement’s  view  on  any  given  subject,  should  be  in¬ 
ferred,  7iot  from  isolated  passages,  but  from  the  great  sum  of 
all  he  says  concerning  it.  He  did  not  define,  or  adhere  to 
his  definitions,  so  carefully  as  authors  generally  do  now. 
Nor  did  scarcely  any  of  his  period.  Not  observing  this  dif¬ 
ference  has  led  to  many  misinterpretations  of  his  meaning. 

8.  Redepenning’s  misstatements  concerning  Clement’s  be¬ 
lief,  having  been  put  in  circulation  long  ago,  and  having  been 
handed  on  through  a  long  line  of  students  and  scholars,  have 
done  much  harm  to  evangelical  religion.  They  have  de¬ 
lusively  encouraged  errorists,  and  have  unjustly  weakened 
the  hearts  and  hands  of  many  loyalists  to  the  truth. 

9.  We  all  have  an  urgent  and  solemn  duty  not  to  slander 
or  misrepresent  the  dead.  We  have  an  important  office  in 
keeping  the  just  reputation  of  those  who  are  not  here  to 
answer  for  themselves. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

“THE  OLDEST  BOOK  IN  THE  WORLD.” 

SOCIETY,  ETHICS,  RELIGION,  IN  EGYPT  BEFORE  2000  B.  C. 

The  French  Version  of  the  Papyrus  Prisse,  by  M.  Philippe  Virey,  and  of 
the  Maxims  of  Ani,  by  M.  Fran(jois  Chabas.  Translated  by  Howard 
Osgood,  Professor  in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 

This  work  is  not  published  because  it  is  a  literary  curiosity, 
but  for  its  importance  in  the  history  of  man.  In  the  opinion 
of  pre-eminent  Egyptologists,  Chabas,  de  Roug6,  Naville, 
Maspero,  Renouf,  and  many  others,  it  is  the  oldest  book  now 
extant  in  the  world,  and  they,  not  I,  have  assigned  its  title. 
It  professes  to  have  originated  at  an  era  many  centuries  before 
the  epoch  of  the  Exodus.  This  claim,  if  alone,  would  demand 
too  much  of  our  credulity,  but  with  the  numerous  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  first  six  dynasties  telling  their  clear  story  of  the 
high  civilization,  of  the  art  and  literature,  of  Egypt  in  hoar 
antiquity,  this  claim  appears  to  be  without  exaggeration. 
The  fragment  of  the  work  of  Kakimna  is  assigned  to  the 
third,  and  the  work  of  Ptah-hotep  to  the  fifth  dynasty. 

As  to  the  civilization  of  Egypt  in  Pyramid  times,  the 
numerous  other  monuments  of  this  early  age  have  led  those 
most  competent  to  give  a  sound  opinion  to  tell  us  as  follows: — 

It  is  certain  that  at  least  three  thousand  years  before  Christ  there  was  in 
Egypt  a  powerful  and  elaborately  organized  monarchy,  enjoying  a  material 
civilization  in  many  respects  not  inferior  to  that  of  Europe  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  * 

The  fourth  dynasty  ascended  the  throne  about  3124  B.  c.,  and  at  that 
time,  long  before  our  usual  ideas  of  the  development  of  nations,  there  is 
found  a  people  highly  instructed  in  all  the  arts  of  peace ;  a  state  completely 
organized  ;  a  hierarchy,  firmly  founded,  minutely  divided,  and  organized 


1  Renouf,  Rel.  of  Egypt,  p.  81. 
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even  to  the  smallest  external  matters;  an  universally  diffused  system  of 
writing,  and  the  common  use  of  papyrus ;  in  short,  a  civilization,  which  in 
all  essential  points  has  already  attained  its  full  maturity,  and  only  by  sharp 
investigation  is  the  further  development  in  some  directions  discovered,  a 

Art  under  the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties  obtained  a  height  never  sur* 
passed  by  following  dynasties.  Egypt  had  also  a  complicated  administration, 
the  result  of  efforts  pursued  through  long  years.  There  were  civil  grades 
and  religious  grades,  bishops  as  well  as  prefects.  Registration  of  lands  was 
maintained.  The  King  had  his  court,  and  a  whole  world  of  officials,  power¬ 
fully  and  wisely  organized,  gravitated  around  him.  Literature  was  held  in 
honor.  * 

At  the  time  when  the  oldest  monuments  now  extant  were  erected,  the 
Egyptians  were  a  people  of  high  civilization  ;  they  had  a  complete  system 
of  writing,  a  literature,  a  highly  developed  art,  and  a  well-ordered  state.  * 

In  one  of  the  tombs  of  Gizeh,  a  high  officer  of  the  first  period  of  the 
sixth  dynasty  takes  the  title  of  “  Governor  of  the  house  of  books.”  This 
simple  mention,  occurring  incidentally  between  two  more  exalted  titles, 
suffices,  where  others  are  wanting,  to  show  us  the  extraordinary  develop¬ 
ment  of  Egyptian  civilization  at  that  time.  Not  only  was  there  already  a 
literature,  but  this  literature  was  sufficiently  large  to  fill  libraries,  and  its 
importance  was  so  great  that  one  of  the  court  officers  was  specially  desig¬ 
nated  for  the  keeping  of  the  royal  library.  ® 

On  the  inside  of  the  pyramid  of  Unas  (fifth  dynasty),  it 
is  said  of  him  in  the  other  world :  — 

When  men  receive  burial,  the  flesh  is  miserable  that  has  no  writing ; 
the  writing  of  Unas  is  sealed  with  the  great  seal,  surely,  his  writing  is  not 
sealed  with  the  little  seal . His  books  are  on  both  sides  of  him.  * 

Literature  was  not  a  slow  fruit  of  the  development  of  Egypt,  but  it 
goes  back  to  the  first  dynasties.  .  .  .  This  period  seems  to  have  been  that  in 
which  Egypt  was  best  governed  and  arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  internal 
prosperity.  ’ 

If  we  have  hitherto  believed  that  the  immense  literature  of  the  Dead 
arose  gradually  during  the  long  history  of  the  Egyptian  people,  and  that  it 
must  be  possible  to  follow  the  development  of  these  ideas  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  we  can  hold  that  view  no  longer.  This  literature  was  made  at  an 
epoch  that  lies  almost  beyond  our  historical  knowledge,  and  later  times  did 
no  more  than  pass  it  on.  * 

There  is,  therefore,  not  only  no  good  reason  for  rejecting 

3  Lepsius,  Bruckhaus’  Lexicon,  Vol.  i.  p.  354. 

*  Mariette,  Gallerie  de  1*  Eg.  Anc.,  p.  37. 

*  Erman,  iEgypten,  p.  59. 

3  Maspero,  Hist.  Anc.,  p.69. 

*  Maspero,  Rec.  d.  Travaux,  Vol.  iv.  p.  71. 

3  Narille,  Litterature  de  I’  anc.  Egypte,  pp.  7,  8. 

>  Erman,  Berliner,  Philol.  Wochenschrift,  Oct.  8, 1887. 
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the  claim  of  this  work  to  its  high  antiquity,  but  there  are 
many  reasons  for  accepting  it. 

The  history  of  its  translations  is  fully  told  in  the  preface  of 
Monsieur  Virey,  which  follows.  A  high  estimate  of  M. 
Virey’s  excellent  critical  work  ®  is  also  given  in  the  extract 
from  Professor  Maspero’s  address  in  presenting  the  work  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres. 

With  M.  Virey’s  permission  this  translation  is  published,  to 
popularize,  if  possible,  more  correct  views  of  the  early  history 
of  man.  It  is  made  from  the  French  translation  in  M. 
Virey’s  critical  edition.  Of  course,  being  a  translation  of  a 
translation,  this  publication  can  do  no  more  than  represent 
fairly  the  French  version,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  thought  on  some  most  important  themes  in  early 
days.  We  may  subtract  all  the  words  or  phrases  over 
which  critics  contend,  and  their  loss  will  not  at  all  affect  the 
general  picture. 

The  fragment  of  Kakimna  reveals  a  society,  long  removed 
from  the  savage  state ;  where  manners  go  far  towards  making 
the  man,  and  the  ill-mannered  surly  man  is  an  affliction  to  his 
mother;  where  gluttony  is  regarded  as  bestiality,  and  the 
man  who  does  not  govern  his  appetite  is  marked  as  worth¬ 
less  ;  where  the  right  instruction  of  children  is  the  first  duty 
of  parents ;  where  the  deity  is  spoken  of  in  the  singular,  as 
God  who  brings  to  pass  events  which  none  foreknow. 

But  it  is  to  the  complete  work  of  Ptah-hotep  that  we  turn 
for  better,  fuller  instruction  on  these  early  days.  The  whole 
cast  of  the  work  shows  the  mind  of  one  who  has  all  his  life 
been  accustomed  to  the  higher  walks  of  life  in  a  well-ordered 
society,  where  he  has  respected  the  authority  above  him,  and 
required  the  respect  and  obedience  of  his  subordinates.  If 
Ptah-hotep  conformed  his  life  to  his  excellent  precepts  he 
was  a  calm,  firm,  gentle,  generous,  and  refined  man,  as  well 
as  a  high  officer  of  the  court  of  Pharaoh. 

®  fetudes  sur  le  Papyrus  Prisse,  Le  Livre  de  Kaqimna  et  Les  Legons  de 
Ptah-hotep,  par  Philippe  Virey.  Paris.  F,  Vieweg.  1887. 

VOL.  XLV.  No.  180.  S 
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SOCIETY  IN  PTAH-HOTEP’S  DAY. 

The  state  of  society  to  which  Ptah-hotep  introduces  us 
shows  us  the  king  as  supreme  in  the  land  and  the  source  of 
all  honors  (§§  i  and  44);  service  in  the  palace  is  profitable  but 
severely  onerous  (31);  there  are  well-defined  classes,  the 
lord  (15,  24),  the  ruler  of  a  city  (30),  the  great  man  (7,  27), 
the  teacher  (42-44),  the  scholar,  the  artist  (2),  the  judge  (17), 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  (17),  the  police  (28),  the  officer  on 
guard  with  the  countersign  (13),  the  miners  of  precious 
stones  (2),  the  farmer  with  well-marked  limits  to  his  prop¬ 
erty  (9),  the  pilot  and  sailors  (25).  There  is  also  the  service 
of  the  great  man  where  active  obedience  and  faithfulness  are 
required  for  success  (25-27) ;  and  there  is  the  service  of 
another  great  man  where  rapacity  and  oppression  were  the 
rule  (6,  7,  9).  But,  better  than  all  else,  there  is  the  well- 
ordered  household  (21),  with  the  father  deserving  the  rever¬ 
ence  of  his  children  and  receiving  it  (39,  40,  42,  44),  the 
single,  tenderly  loved  and  honored  wife  (21,  37),  the  children 
trained  gently,  but  firmly,  in  knowledge  and  obedience  (12, 
42),  the  servants  well  treated,  and  faithful  in  adversity  (22, 
35),  the  manager  of  the  estate  maintained  in  his  authority 
(36) ;  and  in  this  household  loose  morals  are  abhorred  as 
death  (18). 

In  this  state  law  is  supreme,  and  has  been  maintained  for 
ages  (5),  authority  is  respected  (10),  “  to  put  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  laws  is  to  open  the  way  before  violence  ”  (5), 
but  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  offender  is  justice  (23). 

There  is  the  council  where  the  double-minded  talk  long  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  in  order  not  to  say  anything  (15), 
but  the  wise  man,  when  he  speaks,  knows  “  what  objections 
maybe  made  to  him,”  for  “  to  speak  in  council  is  an  art,  and 
speech  is  criticised  more  than  all  other  work  ;  it  is  contradic¬ 
tion  that  puts  it  to  the  proof”  (24). 

PTAH-HOTEP’s  ETHICS. 

Ptah-hotep  instructs  his  son  that  the  safest  path  is  found 
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by  the  elevation  of  mind  which  attains  calmness  in  the  midst 
of  unceasing  activity;  “  Whatever  makes  souls  calm  pene¬ 
trates  him  who  heeds”  (i);  “  he  who  is  master  of  his  own 
spirit  is  superior  to  him  whom  God  has  loaded  with  his 
gifts ;  ”  and  so  he  advocates  calmness  in  a  leader  (5),  in  a 
counsellor  (15,  24),  in  a  judge  (17),  in  a  man  of  power  (25), 
in  a  man  in  high  station  (30),  when  one  meets  a  heated 
debater  (3,  4,  33),  or  a  great  man  (7),  or  a  man  in  anger 
(23),  or  when  one  is  in  trouble  (26),  wearied  beyond  endur¬ 
ance  (29),  under  burdensome  authority  (31). 

This  advice  is  the  reflex  of  the  Egyptian  ideal  from  the 
earliest  times.  Osiris,  the  god,  had  come  to  earth  to  benefit 
man  by  his  teachings  as  to  good  government,  good  laws,  an 
upright,  kindly  life,  and  had  been  slain  by  the  god  of  evil ; 
but  rising  from  the  dead,  soul  and  body  joined  together 
again  for  eternity,  he  has  become  the  unchangeable  god  of 
the  final  judgment  of  all  men.  All  who  died  and  were  pro¬ 
nounced  accepted  by  Osiris  were  made  like  him,  partook  of 
his  nature  so  fully  that  they  were  addressed  as  Osiris  ;  the 
deceased  and  Osiris  were  one.  So  deeply  had  this  idea 
possessed  the  Egyptians  that  every  statue,  however  remark¬ 
able  as  a  portrait,  also  bore  the  calm,  impassive  front  of 
Osiris,  under  which  plays  the  suggestion  of  a  kindly  smile, 
telling  of  a  gentle  heart,  that  will  not  reject  the  suppliant. 

Tide’s  summary  of  this  belief  is:  “A  moral  life,  a  life  of 
holiness  and  beneficence,  was  conceived  of  as  being  a  matter 
of  solemn  obligation  towards  the  deity  himself.  To  become 
like  god  Osiris,  a  benefactor,  a  good  being,  persecuted  but 
justified,  judged  but  pronounced  innocent,  was  looked  upon 
as  the  ideal  of  every  pious  man,  and  as  the  condition  on 
which  alone  eternal  life  could  be  obtained  and  the  means  by 
which  it  could  be  continued.” 

In  accordance  with  the  same  ideal  are  the  maxims  on  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Positive  injunctions:  act  as  a  “steward 
of  the  goods  belonging  to  God”  for  the  benefit  of  others 
(30) ;  ”  Give  men  life  in  the  midst  of  peace  ”  (6) ;  Love  thy 
Egyptian  p.  230. 
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people  (27);  Treat  dependents  well  (22,  35);  Return  a  gen¬ 
tle  answer  (2,  3,  20,  25);  “The  gentle  man  overcomes 
obstacles”  (25);  Forget  the  wrong  (29);  Be  content  with 
what  you  have  (9);  Be  just  (5,  23);  Inspire  men  with  confi¬ 
dence  in  you  (9)  ;  Be  kind  to  all  (17);  Be  companionable 
(30);  Be  cheerful  (34);  Respect  authority  (10);  Respect 
knowledge  and  calm  speech  (25) ;  Be  a  good  hearer  (38-42). 
Negative  injunctions :  Do  not  intimidate  men  (6) ;  Do  not 
contemn  or  ridicule  them  even  when  wrong  (4,  33) ;  Beware 
of  pride  (2),  of  hardness  of  heart  (30),  of  oppressing  others 
(6,  9,  31),  of  bad  temper  (19,  20),  of  scandal  (23),  of  lib¬ 
ertinism  (18),  of  accepting  flattery  (14,  16). 

Among  the  purest  gems  of  Ptah-hotep’s  thoughts  are 
those  recognizing  the  essential  manliness  of  man;  “He 
who  is  master  of  his  spirit  is  superior  to  him  whom 
God  has  loaded  with  his  gifts”  (14);  “Treat  well  thy 
people  as  it  behooves  thee ;  this  is  the  duty  of  those 
whom  God  has  favored”  (22);  “May  the  love  that 
thou  dost  feel  pass  into  the  hearts  of  those  that  love 
thee ;  may  thy  people  become  loving  and  obedient  ”  (27). 
“  If  thou  art  great  after  having  been  low,”  “  do  not  harden 
thy  heart  on  account  of  thine  elevation  ;  thou  hast  become 
only  the  steward  of  the  goods  belonging  to  God.  Do  not 
put  behind  thee  the  neighbor  who  is  thine  equal ;  be  to  him 
as  a  companion  ”  (30) ;  ‘  ‘  Take  care  of  those  who  are  faith¬ 
ful  to  thee  when  thine  affairs  are  depressed.”  “It  is  of 
more  importance  than  ”  one’s  “nobility”  (35). 

Men  have  always  known  more  than  they  have  practised, 
but  if  Ptah-hotep  in  any  measure  exemplified  his  principles, 
he  deserves  to  be  ranked  high  among  the  moral  teachers  of 
mankind.  Whether  he  exemplified  his  principles  or  not,  he 
teaches  truths  of  the  noblest  morality,  truths  which  are  need¬ 
ful  among  the  most  advanced  nations  of  the  present  day. 

ptah-hotep’s  conception  of  god. 

I  have  followed  M.  Virey  in  calling  Ptah-hotep’s  deity 
“God.”  I  do  not  intend,  nor  do  I  believe  M.  Virey  intends, 
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by  the  capital  letter  to  be  understood  as  deciding  Ptah- 
hotep’s  view  of  the  deity  beyond  his  own  reiterated  state¬ 
ments. 

Ptah-hotep  is  certainly  no  monotheist  in  our  understanding 
of  that  term,  for  he  speaks  of  the  gods  (i),  he  prays  to 
Osiris  (i),  he  also  mentions  Horus  as  an  example  (42),  and 
twice  he  asserts  that  a  man  becomes,  or  is  like,  a  god  (9,  13) 
by  certain  courses.  But  in  all  the  other  instances  (16  times) 
he  speaks  of  God  in  the  singular  and  ascribes  to  him  the 
attributes  which  seem  necessarily  to  belong  to  one  only. 
“God  loves  that  man  should  hearken;  if  he  does  not 
hearken  he  is  abhorrent  to  God  ”  (39).  All  that  man  has  is 
the  gift  of  God ;  children  (44),  means  of  existence  (7),  pos¬ 
sessions  (9,  22),  rank  (10),  all  are  held  at  the  will  of  God  (6, 
7),  and  man  at  his  highest  estate  is  only  the  steward  of  the 
goods  belonging  to  God  (30).  God’s  will  toward  men  is  that 
they  should  have  life  with  peace  (6),  he  wars  against  the 
oppressor,  and  reduces  him  to  helplessness  (6,  10).  God 
loves  the  man  who  is  obedient  (12),  who  loves  his  people 
(22)  and  seeks  their  good  (6).  Ptah-hotep  believes  in  prayer, 
he  prays,  and  believes  that  he  is  answered  (i),  and  he  also  be¬ 
lieves  himself  “beloved  of  God”  (i).  All  this  is  as  far 
removed  from  a  “  nature  god”  as  it  is  from  pantheism. 

Certainly  Ptah-hotep’s  society,  and  ethics,  and  conception 
of  God,  have  nothing  in  common  with  savagery  or  dim  moral 
perceptions.  All  oppression  and  antagonism  to  law  is  con¬ 
demned,  and  war  is  not  once  mentioned. 

PTAH-HOTEP  AND  THE  USUAL  THEORIES  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

These  views,  held  and  taught  before  2000  b.  c.  by  an 
Egyptian,  set  before  us  a  far  purer  system  of  religious  belief  and 
a  nobler  conception  of  the  Supreme  Being  than  heathen  Greece 
and  Rome,  many  centuries  later,  ever  possessed.  That  at  an 
age  so  remote,  far  antedating  the  era  of  Abraham,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  God  was  so  full  of  truth  as  to  his  personality,  his 
attributes,  his  care  of  men,  his  exaltation  above  all  nature 
gods,  and  that  the  moral  teaching  was  so  elevated,  are  facts 
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which  directly  contradict  the  assumption  of  many  orthodox 
teachers  of  the  Bible.  It  is  often  assumed  and  taught  that 
men  in  these  early  ages  had  no  such  conception  of  God  or 
of  morality  as  would  warrant  the  revelation  of  the  higher 
truths  of  God  and  of  morality.  And  hence  a  .theory  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Old  Testament  has  been  assumed  by  ortho¬ 
dox  writers  which  is  as  far  from  the  facts  as  is  the  antagonistic 
theory  of  development  assumed  by  those  critics  who  deny  all 
historical  validity  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  inscriptions 
in  the  pyramid  of  Unas,  the  precepts  of  Ptah-hotep,  and  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  stand  as  irreversible  contradictions  of  the 
theories  of  these  antagonists.  Men  at  this  early  age  taught 
a  morality  of  great  purity,  and  this  morality,  they  affirmed, 
was  the  will  of  their  deity,  and  only  by  conforming  to  it 
could  one  be  well  pleasing  to  God. 

Some  teachers  of  the  Bible  tell  us  that  the  morality  taught 
in  the  Old  Testament  was  on  a  much  lower  plane  than  that 
of  the  New.  But  the  highest  authoritative  Teacher  has  told  us 
that  the  very  heart  of  all  Old  Testament  teaching  was, 
“Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  ”  “and  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  “On  these  two  command¬ 
ments  hangeth  the  whole  law  and  the  prophets.”  Jesus  also 
condenses  the  essence  of  his  moral  teaching  in  the  injunction, 
“All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them  ;  ”  “  for  this,”  he  asserts, 
“is  the  law  and  the  prophets.”  From  the  mouth  of  him 
who  inspired  both  Testaments  we  have  the  assurance  that  the 
morality  of  both  Testaments  is  precisely  the  same. 

All  a  priori  theories  of  development  are  frail  craft  among 
the  reefs  of  hard  fact,  and,  to  avoid  shipwreck,  the  study  of 
the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea  is  now  an  indis¬ 
pensable  requisite  for  those  who  would  instruct  others  about 
the  development  of  religious  thought  and  morality  among 
men. 

THE  MAXIMS  OF  ANI. 

In  order  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  with  some  of  the 
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later  ethical  teachings  of  the  Egyptians  I  have  added  the 
translation  of  the  maxims  of  Ani,  as  they  are  rendered  in 
the  French  version  of  Chabas,  in  his  periodical,  L  Egyptolo- 
gie,  1874-1877.  Of  the  age  of  these  maxims,  Chabas  says: 
“  It  is  probably  in  the  last  half  of  the  interval  of  at  least  six 
centuries  \i.  e.^  from  1300  to  720  b.  c.]  that  our  papyrus 
must  be  dated.  It  will  be  difficult  to  reach  a  closer  approxi¬ 
mation,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  maxims 
which  this  manuscript  reproduces  belong  to  a  much  more 
ancient  teaching.” 

Though  these  two  Egyptian  moralists  are  separated  by 
more  than  a  thousand  years  there  is  a  striking  resemblance 
in  their  teachings.  Ani  is  not  an  imitator  of  Ptah-hotep. 
Where  the  similarities  are  the  most  apparent,  there  are  also 
differences  which  prove  the  independence  of  the  later 
writer.  And  yet  the  grand  result  is  the  same  in  both  teach¬ 
ings.  The  morality  is  true,  of  a  high  order,  and  is  referred 
to  God  as  its  source,  who  will  punish  all  infractions  of  his  will. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  Ani’s  which  implies  his  service  of  any 
but  the  one  God;  though,  when  the  papyrus  containing 
these  maxims  was  written,  Egypt  was  crowded  with  temples 
dedicated  to  many  gods  and  decorated  with  the  bas-reliefs  of 
many  more.  Similar  strange  contradictions,  with  many  other 
evidences,  have  led  a  large  number  of  Egyptologists  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Egyptian  religion  can  be  explained  only 
by  a  primitive  monotheism,  which  never  entirely  lost  its  hold 
on  the  minds  of  men. 

The  most  succinct  statement  of  the  Egyptian  conception  of 
God  and  of  their  worship,  which  I  have  seen,  is  given  by 
Ani :  ‘  ‘  The  God  of  this  world  is  in  light  above  the  firma¬ 
ment,  and  his  emblems  are  on  the  earth.  It  is  to  them 
that  worship  is  offered  daily”  (36). 

According  to  Ani, — 

God  dwells  in  light  above  the  firmament  (36) ; 

He  is  the  source  and  giver  of  life  (25,  26,  36)  ; 

He  hears  and  answers  prayer  (ii,  61,  62); 

Part  I.,  p.  12. 
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He  knows  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  men  (ii,  35) ; 

He  punishes  the  guilty  (35,  36,  46). 

Hence  it  is  man’s  duty, — 

To  give  himself  wholly  to  God  (46); 

To  avoid  what  is  abominable  to  God  (36) ; 

To  hearken  to  God  (62)  ; 

To  pray  to  God  (i  i) ; 

To  be  grateful  to  God  (26) ; 

To  keep  God’s  appointed  seasons  (2)  ; 

To  elevate  his  spirit  towards  God  (5) ; 

To  worship  in  quietness  in  the  sanctuary,  for  God  will  hear 
though  no  words  are  uttered  (ii):  To  prepare  for  death 
(15).  12 

All  this  is  far  removed  from  a  “nature  god  ”  or  pantheism. 

The  similarities  in  thought  and  expression  between  these 
Egyptian  moralists  and  many  passages  of  the  Bible,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  cannot  fail 
to  impress  themselves  on  the  reader.  Ptah-hotep  and  Ani, 
though  heathen,  are  much  nearer  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  as  to  God  and  morality,  than  they  are  to  the  teachers 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  to  Confucius  or  Buddha.  And  it  is 
to  this  general  similarity,  and  not  to  any  accidental  similarity 
of  words,  that  is  due  the  great  interest  in  these  works  for 
students  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  history  of  man. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  daughter  for  much  work  on  these 
translations,  but  I  alone  am  responsible  for  them. 

Howard  Osgood. 

‘•On  this  most  interesting  subject  I  must  content  myself  with  referring 
the  reader  to  the  works  of  those  Egyptologists  who  have  written  upon  it. 
E.  de  Roug6,  Rituel  Fundraire,  i860;  Conference  Sur  1.  Relig.  d.  anc. 
^gyptiens,  1869 ;  Melanges  d’  Arch6ologie,  1873 ;  A.  Mariette,  Notice  d. 
principaux  Monuments,  etc.,  1869 ;  F.  Chabas,  Calendrier  des  Jours,  1877 ; 
Etudes  sur  1’  Antiquity  Hist.,  1873;  Gr6baut,  Hymne  a  Ammon — Ra,  1874  ; 
Renouf,  Hist,  of  Eg.  Religion,  1880;  Pierret,  Pantheon  ^gyptien,  1881  ; 
H.  Brugsch,  Religion  u.  Mythologie  d.  alt.  yEgypter,  1885 ;  Lieblein,  Egyp¬ 
tian  Religion,  1884 ;  Maspero,  Revue  d.  1’  hist.  d.  Religions,  1887 ;  Archae¬ 
ology,  1887  ;  Tiele,  Hist,  of  Eg.  Religion,  1882,  and  others. 
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PREFACE  OF  MONSIEUR  VIREY. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  origin  and  discovery  of  the  Prisse 
Papyrus  was  made  public  long  ago  by  Chabas  in  “  Le  Plus 
Ancien  Livre  du  Monde, Etude  sur  le  Papyrus  Prisse,”  Revue 
Archeologique,  1858.  I  do  not  pretend  to  do  anything  more 
than  give  a  summary  of  the  statement  by  Chabas. 

Prisse,  who  gave  this  papyrus  to  the  National  Library  in 
Paris  and  published  it  in  1847  (  “  Fac-simile  d’un  papyrus 
Egyptien  en  caract^res  hi^ratiques,”  Paris,  Franck),  had  ob¬ 
tained  it  from  one  of  the  peasants  whom  he  employed  on  his 
excavations  at  Drah-abo’l-Neggah,  in  the  necropolis  of 
Thebes.  This  man  pretended  to  have  received  the  manu¬ 
script  from  a  third  person,  who  did  not  know  whence  it  came  ; 
but  Prisse  suspected  that  they  wished  to  make  him  pay  for 
an  article  which  already  belonged  to  him,  found  among  the 
excavations  which  were  being  made  at  his  expense,  and  that 
the  papyrus  must  have  come  from  the  tomb  of  one  of  the 
Entews  of  the  eleventh  dynasty.  The  large  and  solid  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  writing  gives  the  impression  of  a  date  earlier, 
rather  than  later,  than  the  twelfth  dynasty. 

But  if  there  is  still  uncertainty  regarding  the  time  when  the 
copy  which  has  come  down  to  us  was  made ^  on  the  other  hand, 
we  know  exactly  to  what  date  we  can  trace  the  composition  of 
the  text,  and  we  know  it  from  the  text  itself. 

Our  first  two  pages,  in  which  we  find  some  precepts  con¬ 
cerning  manners  and  morals,  form  a  treatise  which  was 
composed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  king  Senoferu 
(third  dynasty)  by  a  man  named  Kakimna  :  “At  this  time 
the  majesty  of  the  king  of  the  south  and  north,  Huni,  ar¬ 
rived  in  port  [died] ;  then  arose  the  majesty  of  the  king  of 
the  south  and  north,  Senoferu,  a  king  beneficent  over  this 
whole  land  ;  then  I,  Kakimna,  was  made  prefect.”  The  last 
sixteen  pages  contain  a  treatise  on  morals  composed  by  the 
prefect  Ptah-hotep  in  the  reign  of  Assa  (fifth  dynasty) : 
“  Precepts  of  the  prefect  Ptah-hotep,  under  the  king  of  the 
south  and  north,  Assa.” 
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The  name  of  Ptah-hotep,  common  under  the  ancient 
empire,  is  found  also  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Assa, 
where  he  is  called  “  the  favorite  of  Assa,  Ptah-hotep.”  This 
Ptah-hotep  is  perhaps  the  author  of  our  book,  for  he  boasts 
of  having  been  “  favored  by  the  king  anjong  the  first  of 
those  whose  works  have  made  them  noble.”  One  passage 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  of  the  royal  race,  for  he  is 
called,  “  the  son  of  the  king,  eldest,  legitimate  ;  ”  however, 
this  last  point  does  not  seem  at  all  certain.  We  might 
question  why  the  eldest  and  legitimate  son  of  the  king  did 
not  reign,  if  he  lived,  and  Ptah-hotep  did  not  die  early,  since 
he  was  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old  when  he  wrote  his 
treatise.  To  admit  that  he  was  the  son  of  Assa,  and  that 
he  died  before  this  king,  one  must  attribute  to  the  latter  an 
extraordinary  length  of  life. 

But  Professor  Maspero  has  already  shown  that  one  must 
not  take  literally  the  titles  of  ‘  ‘  royal  mother,  royal  wife, 
royal  daughter ;  ”  and  that  a  woman  was  a  royal  wife,  for 
example,  by  right  of  birth,  before  marriage.  These  names 
served  only  to  determine  the  rank  which  a  princess  occupied 
at  the  court  in  matters  of  etiquette  and  precedence. 

If  the  name  of  royal  wife  was  only  an  honorary  title,  I  take 
this  as  warrant  for  supposing  that  one  could  be  called  a  son 
of  the  king  without  really  being  one  ;  and  that  the  title  meant 
“  prince ;  ”  in  this  case  “  son  of  the  king,  great,  legitimate,” 
was  equivalent  to  “prince  of  the  blood.”  That  this  last 
name  could  have  been  given  to  a  person  not  belonging 
to  the  royal  family,  is  not  without  example  in  contemporary 
history,  even  in  the  West ;  there  is  all  the  stronger  reason 
therefore  that  it  might  happen  in  the  East,  where  high-sound¬ 
ing  epithets  accumulate  so  easily.  At  the  Egyptian  court, 
where  the  king  was  the  source  of  all  privilege,  and  all  honors 
came  from  the  king,  perhaps  all  nobility  consisted  in  attach¬ 
ing  one’s  self,  at  least  nominally,  to  his  family,  or  in  drawing 
near  to  it.  The  relatives  of  the  king  bore  the  highest  title ; 
but  the  “  royal  nurses  ”  themselves,  gloried  in  “  the  suckling 
which  had  mingled  their  blood  with  Horus.” 
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Ptah-hotep,  at  the  age  of  no,  after  so  many  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  must  have  attained  the  highest  dignities,  and  if  the  title 
of  prince  of  the  blood  appears  lofty,  I  remember  that  he  was 
first  among  those  whose  merit  had  made  them  noble.  Then 
enfeebled  by  old  age,  forced  to  give  up  the  work  which  had 
made  his  glory,  but  unable  to  resign  himself  to  live  uselessly 
during  the  remaining  days  of  his  life,  he  resolved  to  write 
for  younger  generations  the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  received  from  the  ancients,  or  which  long  experience 
had  taught  him.  By  a  poetic  fiction,  he  addresses  himself 
to  Osiris,  depicts  the  miserable  state  to  which  old  age  and 
infirmities  have  reduced  him,  and  asks  if  the  god  will  permit 
an  intelligent  being  to  be  condemned  to  be  good  for  nothing. 
Osiris  replies  to  his  prayer  and  commands  Ptah-hotep  to 
teach  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  which  they  learned  from 
the  gods. 

Then  Ptah-hotep  begins  to  “  set  in  order  the  good  word," 
and  sets  it  in  order  with  a  fertility  of  invention,  the  cause  of 
which  I  will  soon  state.  He  has  chosen  his  son  for  hearer ; 
otherwise  his  doctrine  is  applicable  to  all  men.  After  the 
explanation  of  his  precepts,  he  returns  more  directly  to  his 
hearer,  “  If  thou  dost  listen  to  what  I  have  just  told  thee, 
etc.  ;  ”  and'  sings  the  praises  of  this  doctrine.  The  ma^  ^  * 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  were  acquired  by  listening  with 
docility,  for  docility  is  the  best  of  all.  And  since  these  old 
precepts  are  good,  they  must  be  held,  and  no  one  should 
teach  new  ideas.  Undoubtedly  some  innovators  will  make 
themselves  heard  by  the  ignorant  crowd  (§  42),  and 
for  a  time  inspire  the  public  with  confidence  ;  but  their  glory 
will  not  last  as  long  as  they  wish.  Therefore  nothing  must 
be  taken  away,  nothing  added,  nothing  changed  of  the 

*•  The  ma,  upon  which  Professor  Gr6baut  has  made  a  most  interesting  and 
complete  study  in  his  lectures  at  the  College  of  France,  includes  here  what 
we  call  “  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good  ;  ”  it  is  the  principle  of  order  and 
harmony  in  everything.  This  explanation,  which  I  give  here  of  the  meaning 
of  this  passage,  is  entirely  insufficient  and  the  question  is  very  complex ;  but 
more  careful  examination  would  lead  to  details  which  would  not  be  in  place 
here. 
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established  teaching ;  and  if  any  one  feels  ideas  contrary  to 
these  germinating  in  himself,  he  must  beware  of  disclosing 
them. 

This  horror  of  new  ideas  and  of  innovators  is  interesting  to 
see  in  the  oldest  book  in  the  world  ;  but  orie  must  not  hastily 
conclude  from  this  that  Ptah-hotep  was  unfriendly  to  all 
kinds  of  progress.  He  himself  says  that  “the  barriers  of 
art  are  not  closed,  no  artist  having  attained  that  perfection  to 
which  he  should  aspire.”  Only  the  teaching  of  morals  has 
been  perfect  from  the  earliest  times,  because  it  is  of  divine 
origin  ;  therefore  it  must  remain  unchanged.  But  it  is  not 
forbidden  to  comment  upon  these  established  precepts ;  the 
author  considers  them  a  “canvas  to  be  embellished,”  upon 
which  the  masters  shall  exercise  their  eloquence ;  but  in 
order  to  comment  upon  them  without  falsifying  their  spirit, 
knowledge  is  necessary,  knowledge  acquired  by  application 
and  docility.  Again  and  again  he  insists  on  docility ;  the 
docile  son  who  receives  the  word  of  his  father  shall  live  long 
for  that  reason,  he  shall  please  his  lord  and  obtain  favor  of 
the  king ;  on  the  contrary,  the  man  without  experience,  who 
does  not  listen  to  the  counsels  of  wisdom,  goes  astray  and  is 
on  the  road  to  ruin.  And  Ptah-hotep  ends  by  quoting  his 
own  example:  “  I  have  reached  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
of  life,  blessed  by  the  favor  of  the  king  among  the  first  of 
those  who  have  exalted  themselves  by  their  works,  doing 
the  pleasure  of  the  king,  in  an  honored  place.” 

As  for  these  precepts,  the  study  of  which  will  be  fruitful 
in  its  results,  I  shall  not  try  to  sum  them  up  here.  The  work 
is  so  composed  that  such  an  attempt  would  lead  me  to  bring 
into  this  introduction  almost  my  entire  translation  ;  or  else 
I  would  be  obliged  to  limit  myself  to  a  simple  list  of  titles 
which  would  not  be  interesting  and  would  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  treatise  is  dry.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  counsels  which,  taken  separately,  are  generally  very 
well  drawn  up,  but  which  follow  one  another  without  much 
order ;  when  two  of  them  can  be  connected  it  is  because  the 
author  insists  upon  one  idea  and  returns  to  it ;  but  it  is  very 
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hard  to  find  any  trace  of  method  ;  still  less  must  we  look  for 
the  spirit  of  system,  the  well-ordered  development  of  a 
philosophy,  which  one  could  grasp  and  epitomize.  For  this 
Ptah-hotep  does  not  care ;  not  that  his  work  is  slovenly  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  style  is  very  elaborate,  sometimes  even  over¬ 
wrought,  and  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  of 
various  kinds  which  embarrass  the  translator. 

The  subtlety  of  the  style,  which  has  been  considered  not 
the  least  of  these  difficulties,  is  due  principally,  I  think,  to 
the  Prisse  Papyrus  having  been  written  in  verse  ;  the  oldest 
book  in  the  world  is  a  work,  if  not  poetic,  at  least  rhythmic. 
In  this  will  be  found  the  explanation  of  constructions  which 
seem  a  little  strained,  for  example  :  ‘  ‘  While  the  father  is  in 
great  sorrow,  and  the  mother  who  bore  him,  another  is  hap¬ 
pier  than  she.”  This  shows  us  what  Ptah-hotep  means  when 
he  says  that  he  “  set  in  order  the  good  word.”  But  this 
order  will  aid  the  translator  more  than  it  will  embarrass  him, 
since  the  discovery  by  Professor  Gr^baut  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  poetic  language  of  the  Egyptians  enables  us  to 
divide  the  phrases  with  certainty. 

Another  difficulty  appears  to  be  more  serious ;  it  is  due  to 
the  use  of  a  certain  number  of  words  whose  exact  meaning 
we  do  not  know.  Some  of  them,  undoubtedly  fallen  into 
disuse  at  an  early  date,  have  never  until  now  been  met  with 
in  the  other  texts  which  we  have.  We  may  hope  that  fresh 
publications  will  bring  us  new  examples  of  them.  The 
Ebers’  papyrus  has  given  us  some  archaic  words ;  and  archaic 
terms  may  yet  be  found  in  the  numerous  texts  of  the  old 
Empire  which  Professor  Maspero  has  published.  Moreover, 
in  spite  of  the  beauty  and  the  size  of  the  writing,  the  text  is 
not  always  as  easy  to  decipher  as  one  would  think  at  first 
sight.  There  are  passages  of  whose  meaning  I  cannot  be 
sure,  because  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  read  them  in  an  exact 
manner.  Sometimes  the  writing  is  much  abbreviated,  which 
is  very  embarrassing  in  the  hieratic.  Finally,  though  the 
manuscript  is  in  general  well  kept,  it  is  not  irreproachable. 
Thus,  I  have  noticed  evident  faults,  and  I  also  think  I  recog- 
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nize  the  omission  of  some  words  where  the  phrase  seems  to 
have  no  meaning  and  where  the  verse  is  too  short. 

In  spite  of  many  difficulties,  this  papyrus  is  so  interesting 
that  at  an  early  date  Egyptologists  courageously  undertook 
its  study.  Without  pretending  to  reach  by  the  first  step  com¬ 
plete  and  definite  results,  they  could  at  least -grapple  with  the 
subject,  and  it  is  no  mean  result  to  make  known  little  by  little, 
even  imperfectly,  a  document  of  this  value.  Though  Dr. 
Heath,  who  set  the  example  in  1855,  did  not  succeed  in 
making  Egyptologists  accept  his  too  bold  interpretations, 
Chabas  some  time  after  was  more  successful.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  his  work  published  in  the  Revue  Archeologique. 
Under  the  modest  guise  of  an  analysis,  he  gives  a  satisfactory 
translation  of  the  first  fourteen  lines  of  the  treatise  of  Ptah- 
hotep  and  of  important  passages  from  the  latter  part ;  the 
rest  of  the  work  is  simply  analyzed.  This  analysis  was  very 
incomplete ;  and  by  a  partial  translation  one  is  liable  not  to 
grasp  the  exact  meaning  ;  nevertheless  a  great  advance  had 
been  made.  In  1869  and  1870,  Lauth  went  farther,  and 
published  a  complete  and  coherent  translation,  accompanied 
by  numerous  notes.  Such  a  translation  must  necessarily  be 
far  from  perfect ;  but  though  one  might  make  a  number  of 
criticisms  upon  this  important  work,  its  merit  must  not  there¬ 
fore  be  forgotten.  It  has  many  times  been  very  useful  to 
me,  and  I  should  make  a  greater  point  of  this  here,  if  I  did 
not  have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  constantly  in  the  course  of 
my  work.  Finally,  the  translations  of  Brugsch  are  very  in¬ 
genious  and  interesting,  and  I  shall  often  quote  or  discuss 
them.  I  had  composed  this  study  before  the  work  of 
Diimichen  upon  the  first  two  pages  of  the  papyrus  appeared  : 
the  reading  of  his  translation  has  not  been  useless  to  me, 
though  mine  had  been  finished  long  before. 

Outside  of  the  help  furnished  by  the  works  of  my  prede- 

My  translation  of  the  first  two  pages  was  shown  to  Professsor  Gr^baut 
in  August,  1883.  The  remainder  was  sent  as  a  thesis  to  the  6cole  des 
Hautes  Etudes  in  April,  1884.  Various  circumstances  have  delayed  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  work. 
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cessors,  I  have  already  said  how  much  easier  my  task  has  been 
made  by  putting  into  practice  the  teaching  of  Professor  Gr6- 
baut.  But  I  wish  at  the  same  time  to  acknowledge  what  I  owe 
to  the  masters  who  have,  from  the  start,  directed  my  studies ; 
to  Chabas,  who,  unhappily  prevented  by  sickness  from  guid¬ 
ing  me  in  the  way  which  he  had  pointed  out,  did  not 
cease  to  show  me  by  many  tokens  of  good-will  how  much  he 
was  interested  in  my  progress ;  and  to  Professor  Maspero, 
who,  taking  up  again  the  teaching  hardly  commenced,  has 
taught  me  to  decipher,  and  helped  me  with  advice  and  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  difficult  work  on  a 
newly  discovered  manuscript  which  I  brought  from  Thebes. 

PROFESSOR  MASPERO’s  PRESENTATION  AND  COMMENDATION  OF 

THIS  WORK  TO  THE  ACADEMY  OF  INSCRIPTIONS  AND  BELLES- 

LETTRES,  TAKEN  FROM  “LES  CONTES  RENDUS  DES  SEANCES  DE 

l’  annee,”  1887. 

‘  ‘  The  Egyptian  work  contained  in  the  Prisse  Papyrus,” 
says  Professor  Maspero,  “is  partly  a  treatise  on  morals, 
partly  a  childlike  and  honest  treatise  upon  civility.  We  find 
in  it  beautiful  maxims  concerning  the  respect  which  the 
husband  owes  to  his  wife,  the  obedience  which  the  son  owes 
to  the  father,  and,  side  by  side  with  these,  injunctions  con¬ 
cerning  the  necessity  of  not  eating  untidily  in  society,  and  upon 
the  demeanor  which  one  should  strive  to  observe  on  meet¬ 
ing  an  influential  person.  The  very  obscure  text  has  been 
often  translated,  but  none  of  the  translations,  neither  that  of 
Chabas  nor  that  of  Brugsch,  is  satisfactory.  M.  Virey  de¬ 
voted  six  years  to  the  study  of  this  work.  I  cannot  say  that 
he  has  entirely  succeeded  in  solving  all  the  difficulties,  but 
his  translation  is  consistent  throughout  and  is  very  superior 
to  any  other  that  has  been  made  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  the  best  first  appearance  that  any  one  has  made  for  a  long 
time  in  the  science  of  Egyptology,  and  after  this  we  have 
the  right  to  expect  great  things  of  the  author.  M.  Virey 
has  been  attached  to  the  mission  at  Cairo  and  has  brought 
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back  from  there  important  materials,  the  publication  of 
which  he  is  hastening.” 

PROFESSOR  MASPERO’s  CRITICISM  OF  THE  PRISSE  PAPYRUS  IN  HIS 

*‘HIST0IRE  ANCIENNE  DES  PEOPLES  DE  l’  ORIENT,”  1886,  PP. 

78-80. 

“Another  papyrus,  presented  by  Prisse  to  the  National 
Library  of  Paris,  contains  the  only  complete  work  which 
remains  to  us  of  this  primitive  philosophy.  It  was  written, 
doubtless,  under  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
and  contains  the  works  of  two  authors,  of  whom.,  one  lived 
under  the  third,  the  other  under  the  fifth  dynasty.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  without  reason  that  it  has  been  called  ‘  The 
Oldest  Book  in  the  World.’  Imperfect  at  the  beginning,  it 
contains  the  close  of  a  treatise  on  morals  composed  by  a 
certain  Kaqimna  in  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Pharaoh 
Senoferu.  There  followed  a  work  now  lost;  one  of  the 
ancient  owners  of  the  papyrus  rubbed  it  out  in  order  to  sub¬ 
stitute  in  its  place  another  work  which  was  never  written. 
The  last  fifteen  pages  are  filled  by  a  work  now  celebrated  in 
Egyptology,  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Instructions  of  Ptah- 
hotep.’  This  Ptah-hotep  was  the  son  of  a  king  of  the  fifth 
dynasty.  He  was,  no  doubt,  an  old  man  when  he  wrote  his 
book,  for  he  begins  by  an  unflattered  picture  of  old  age.  As 
we  see,  Ptah-hotep  took  up  his  pen  to  show  old  men  how  to 
be  useful.  He  would  teach  them  the  wisdom  of  the  an¬ 
cestors,  in  order  that  they  might  teach  it  again  to  the  young, 
and  preserve  virtue  in  the  world. 

“  One  must  not  expect  to  find  in  this  work  great  profundity 
of  conception.  Learned  analyses,  refined  distinctions,  meta¬ 
physical  abstractions,  were  not  fashionable  in  the  time  of 
Ptah-hotep.  Speculative  ideas  were  neglected  in  the  interest 
of  positive  facts,  theory  in  the  interest  of  practice.  Man 
was  studied,  his  passions,  his  habits,  his  temptations,  his 
failures,  not  in  order  to  construct  a  new  philosophy,  but  in 
order  to  reform  what  was  imperfect  in  his  nature  and  to 
point  out  to  the  soul  the  way  of  a  glorious  eternity.  Thus 
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Ptah-hotep  does  not  trouble  himself  with  new  discoveries  and 
deductions.  He  gives  the  reflections  and  counsels  which 
occurred  to  him,  just  as  they  came,  without  grouping  them, 
and  without  drawing  any  conclusion  from  the  whole. 

“  Wisdom  is  useful  in  order  to  know  the  good  ;  he  recom¬ 
mends  wisdom.  Gentleness  towards  subordinates  is  necessary 
to  safety  ;  he  praises  gentleness.  Mingled  with  all  are  coun¬ 
sels  on  proper  conduct  in  the  various  circumstances  of  life  ; 
when  one  meets  an  imperious  man,  goes  into  the  world, 
marries.  A  detailed  analysis  of  such  a  work  is  impossible  ; 
to  translate  it  fully  is  still  more  impossible.  The  nature  of 
the  subject,  the  strangeness  of  some  of  the  precepts,  the 
style,  all  tend  to  bewilder  the  student  and  mislead  him  in  his 
researches.  From  the  most  ancient  times,  morals  had  been 
considered  a  science  good  and  praiseworthy  in  itself,  but  so 
hackneyed  that  one  could  freshen  it  only  by  form  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Ptah-hotep  did  not  escape  the  necessities  of  the  subject 
he  chose.  Long  before  him  others  had  spoken  the  truths  to 
which  he  aims  to  give  new  expression  ;  he  must,  in  order  to 
allure  the  reader,  search  for  new  and  spicy  modes  of  ex¬ 
pression.  He  does  not  fail  in  this.  In  some  cases  his 
thought  is  so  disguised  that  the  moral  point  of  his  sentence 
escapes  us.” 

P.  LE  PAGE  RENOUF,  ESQ.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  BIBLI¬ 
CAL  ARCHiEOLOGY,  LONDON,  ON  THE  PRISSE  PAPYRUS,  IN  HIS 

HIBBERT  LECTURES,  188O,  P.  76. 

“We  are  acquainted  with  several  collections  of  Precepts 
and  Maxims  on  the  conduct  of  life.  Such  are  the  Maxims  of 
Ptah-hotep  contained  in  the  Prisse  Papyrus,  the  Instructions 
of  Amenemhat  and  the  Maxims  of  Ani ;  and  fragments  of 
other  important  works  are  preserved  in  the  museums  of  Paris, 
Leyden,  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  most  venerable  of  them 
is  the  work  of  Ptah-hotep,  which  dates  from  the  age  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  yet  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  ancients. 
It  is  undoubtedly,  as  Chabas  called  it  in  the  title  of  the 
VOL.  XLV.  No.  l8o.  6 
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memorable  essay  in  which  its  contents  were  first  made  known, 

*  The  most  Ancient  Book  of  the  World.’  The  manuscript 
at  Paris  which  contains  it  was  written  centuries  before  the 
Hebrew  lawgiver  was  born,  but  the  author  of  the  work  lived 
as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  King  Assa  Tatkara  of  the  fifth 
dynasty.  This  most  precious  and  venerable  relic  of  antiquity 
is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  understood.  Its  general  import 
is  clear  enough,  and  some  of  the  sections  are  perfectly  in¬ 
telligible  ;  but  the  philological  difficulties  with  which  it 
abounds  will  for  many  years,  I  fear,  resist  the  efforts  of  the 
most  accomplished  interpreters.  These  books  are  very  sim¬ 
ilar  in  character  and  tone  to  the  book  of  Proverbs  in  our 
Bible.  They  inculcate  the  study  of  wisdom,  the  duty  to 
parents  and  superiors,  respect  for  property,  the  advantages  of 
charitableness,  peaceableness,  and  content,  of  liberality, 
humility,  chastity  and  sobriety,  of  truthfulness  and  justice  ; 
and  they  show  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  disobedience, 
strife,  arrogance  and  pride,  of  slothfulness,  intemperance, 
unchastity,  and  other  vices.  It  is  only  through  a  lamentable 
misunderstanding  of  the  text  that  some  scholars  have  dis¬ 
covered  anti-religious,  epicurean,  or  sceptical  expressions.” 

THE  BOOK  OF  KAKIMNA. — A  TREATISE  ON  MANNERS  IN  THE  TIME 
OF  THE  KINGS  HUNT  AND  SENOFERU  OF  THE  THIRD  DYNASTY. 

I  am  sure  of  being  respected.'®  A  song  that  is  right 
opens  the  stronghold  of  my  silence  ;  but  the  paths  to  the 
place  of  my  repose  are  surrounded  by  words  armed  with 
knives  against  the  intruder,'®  no  admittance  except  to  those 
who  come  aright. 

The  book  is  speaking  here. 

*•  In  the  145th  chapter  of  the  “  Book  of  the  Dead,”  we  find  the  gateways 
of  the  field  Aanro  guarded  by  gods  “  armed  with  knives,”  and  the  first  gate 
is  called  “exterminating  lady  (?)  arranging  the  words  which  repulse  the 
rebels;”  which  reminds  us  of  these  “words  armed  with  knives  against  the 
intruder.”  The  deceased  or  the  Horus,  who  presents  himself  at  each  door 
in  succession,  must  recite  a  sort  of  litany  in  which  he  explains  that  he  is  in 
order,  that  he  enters  by  right.  When  he  has  discharged  this  duty,  he  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  pure,  and  the  door  opens.  The  substance  of  our  sentence, 
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If  thou  sittest  down  to  eat  with  a  number,  despise  the 
dishes  which  thou  lovest ;  '  it  is  but  a  short  time  to  restrain 
thyself;  and  voracity  is  something  degrading,  for  there  is 
bestiality  in  it  [comp.  Ptah-hotep,  §§  7,  Ani,  §  39].  As  a 
glass  of  water  quenches  thirst,  as  a  mouthful  of  vegetables 
strengthens  the  heart,  as  one  good  takes  the  place  ^  *  of 
another  good,  as  a  very  little  takes  the  place  of  much,  he 
who  is  drawn  away  by  his  stomach  when  he  is  not  on  the 
watch  is  a  worthless  man.  With  such  people  the  stomach  is 
master.  However,  if  thou  sittest  down  to  eat  with  a  glutton, 
to  keep  up  with  him  in  eating  will  lead  afar  ;  and  if  thou 
drinkest  with  a  great  drinker,  accept  in  order  to  please  him. 
Do  not  reject  the  meats,  even  from  a  man  repugnant  to 
thee ;  take  what  he  gives  thee,  and  do  not  leave  it ;  truly 
that  is  disagreeable.^® 

As  for  a  man  lacking  good  manners,  upon  whom  all  that 
one  can  say  is  without  effect,  who  wears  a  surly  face  towards 
the  advances  of  a  gracious  heart,  he  is  an  affliction  to  his 
mother  and  his  relatives.  All  say:  “  Show  thy  name,  thou 
whose  mouth  is  silent ;  speak,  be  not  proud  because  of  thy 
strength !  ” 


therefore,  is  this ;  “  I  receive  kindly  those  who  deserve  it ;  but  none  must 

come  to  disturb  wrongfully  my  repose,  which  is  guarded  as  well  as  the  field 
Aanro.”  This  comparison  is  interesting  because  it  enables  us,  perhaps, 
to  trace  back  to  the  time  of  Huni  and  of  Senoferu  the  145th  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  the  Dead.  It  was  a  little  later,  under  Menkara,  that  the  prince 
Hartiti-f  discovered,  it  is  said,  at  Hermopolis,  the  64th  chapter  (Book  of  the 
Dead,  ch.  64,  i.  30  &  31). 

IT  That  is,  “at  a  repast  in  society  do  not  give  rein  to  your  appetite, 
your  greediness.” 

*»The  text  means  that  for  a  man  who  is  not  a  glutton  one  good  thing  is 
as  good  as  another,  and  that  a  moderate  amount  of  food  repairs  one’s 
strength  as  well  as  a  greater  quantity. 

Professor  Maspero  thinks  that  reference  is  here  made  to  that  rule  of 
politeness  which  consists  in  receiving,  with  at  least  the  appearance  of  grati¬ 
tude,  the  morsels  which  another  guest  divides  with  you  as  an  honor.  This 
custom  is  still  in  vogue  in  the  East.  If  this  guest  is  repugnant,  as  the  text 
says,  it  is  disgusting,  but  one  must  submit  to  the  custom. 
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Do  not  harden  the  hearts  of  thy  children.  Instruct  those 
who  will  be  in  thy  place ;  but  when  he  does  not  permit, 
none  know  the  events  which  God  brings  to  pass.  Let  the 
chief  talk  to  his  children,  after  he  has  accomplished  the 
human  condition;^®  they  will  gain  honor  for  themselves 
by  increasing  in  well-doing,  starting  from  that  which  he  has 
told  them. 

If  all  that  is  written  in  this  book  is  heeded  as  I  have  said 
it,  in  order  to  make  progress  in  the  right,  they  who  heed  will 
learn  it  by  heart ,  they  will  recite  it  as  it  is  written  ;  it  will 
do  good  to  their  hearts  more  than  all  things  on  this  whole 
earth,  in  whatever  position  they  may  be. 

Then  at  this  time  the  majesty  of  the  king  of  the  South  and 
of  the  North,  Huni,  arrived  in  port  [died]  ;  then  arose  the 
majesty  of  the  king  of  the  South  and  of  the  North,  Senoferu, 
a  king  beneficent  all  over  this  entire  land.  Then  I,  Kakimna, 
was  made  prefect.  It  is  finished. 

THE  PRECEPTS  OF  PTAH-HOTEP. 

I. 

The  Precepts  of  the  Prefect  Ptah-Hotep. 

Under  the  majesty  of  the  king  of  the  South  and  of  the  North,  Assa, 
living  eternally,  forever.  The  prefect  Ptah-Hotep  says :  “  O  god  over 

the  two  crocodiles,”  ‘  my  lord,  the  progress  of  time  brings  old  age.  Decay 
falls  upon  man  and  decline  takes  the  place  of  novelty. ^  A  new  misery 
weighs  him  down  each  day ;  the  sight  grows  dim,  the  ears  become  deaf ; 
the  powers  are  constantly  failing.  The  mouth  is  silent,  speech  is  wanting, 
the  mind  flickers,  not  remembering  yesterday.  The  whole  body  suffers. 
That  which  is  good  becomes  bad,  taste  departs.  Old  age  makes  man 
miserable  in  every  way  ;  the  nose  is  stopped,  breathing  no  longer  from  ex- 

*®  That  is,  when  he  has  gained  the  experience  of  life. 

1  [The  notes  on  these  precepts  are  those  of  M.  Virey,  except  the  references  to  the  precepts  of 
Ani,  which  are  by  the  trans!ator.] 

This  god  is  Osiris,  as  is  shown  by  the  43rd  invocation  in  the  i43nd  chapter  of  the  “  Book  of 
the  Dead*"  We  might  question  why,  among  the  many  names  of  Osiris,  Ptah-Hotep  chose  this 
one.  But,  in  an  article  in  the  Zeitsckri/t  fur  ZEgyptische  Sprmche  (1868,  p.  loi),  Chabas, 
studying  the  steles  of  Homs  on  the  crocodiles,  and  observing  that  this  god  is  called  *'  the  one 
grown  old  who  grows  young  again  in  his  hour,  the  old  man  who  becomes  a  child,”  recalls  our 
passage  in  the  Prisse  Papyms,  where  Ptah-hotep  invokes  against  the  evils  of  old  age  the  aid  of 
the  god  over  the  two  crocodiles.  [On  prayer,  see  Ani,  §§  ii,  37,  46,  6t,  62.] 

*  Doubtful  translation.  Literally:  “  comes  upon  newness.” 
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haustion.  In  whatever  position,  this  is  a  state  (?)  of *  Who 
will  give  me  authority  to  speak*  that  I  may  tell  him  the  words  of  those 
who  have  heard  the  counsels  of  former  times  ?  And  the  counsels  of  the 
gods  which  have  been  heard,  who  [will  give  me  authority  to  tell  of  them]  ? 
Let  it  be  thus ;  let  the  evil  of  the  rekhi  be  driven  away ;  send  the  double 
.  .  .  .  *  The  majesty  of  this  god  says:  “Instruct  him  in  the  speech  of 
former  times.  This  it  is  that  constitutes  the  worth  of  the  children  of 
the  great.  Whatever  makes  souls  calm  penetrates  him  who  heeds,  and  what 
is  thus  told  will  not  produce  satiety.” 

II. 

The  beginning  of  the  arrangement  of  good  words,  spoken  by  the  noble 
lord,  the  divine  father  beloved  of  God,  the  son  of  the  king,  the  eldest  of  his 
race,*  the  prefect  Ptah-hotep,  as  a  means  of  instructing  the  ignorant  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  choice  of  good  words.  There  is  profit  to  him  who  will 
listen  to  this  ;  there  is  loss  to  him  who  will  transgress  them. 

He  says  to  his  son  :  “  Be  not  proud  because  of  thy  knowledge  ;  converse 

with  the  ignorant  as  with  the  scholar ;  for  the  barriers  of  art  are  never  closed, 
no  artist  ever  possessing  that  perfection  to  which  he  should  aspire.  But 
wisdom  is  more  difficult  to  find  than  the  emerald  ;  which  is  found  by  slaves  ^ 
among  the  rocks  of  pegmatite. 

III. 

If  thou  hast  to  do  with  a  disputer  while  he  is  in  his  heat,  and  if  he  is 
superior  to  thee  in  ability,  lower  the  hands,  bend  the  back,  do  not  get  into  a 
passion  with  him.  As  he  will  not  permit  thee  to  spoil  his  speech,  it  is  very 
wrong  to  interrupt  him ;  that  shows  thou  art  not  able  to  be  quiet  when  thou 
art  contradicted.  If  then  thou  hast  to  do  with  a  disputer  while  he  is  in 
his  heat,  act  as  one  not  to  be  moved.  Thou  hast  the  advantage  over  him, 
if  only  in  keeping  silent,  when  his  speech  is  bad.  “  Better  is  he  who 
refrains,”  says  the  audience;  and  thou  art  right  in  the  opinion  of  the  great. 

IV. 

If  thou  hast  to  do  with  a  disputer  while  he  is  in  his  heat,  do  not  treat  him 
with  contempt,  because  thou  art  not  of  the  same  opinion.  Do  not  be  pro* 
voked  with  him  when  he  is  wrong ;  away  with  that !  He  is  fighting  against 
his  very  self ;  do  not  ask  him  to  flatter  thy  views.  Do  not  amuse  thyself  with 
the  spectacle  which  thou  hast  before  thee  ;  this  is  odious,  small,  and  of  a  con* 
temptible  spirit.  Struggle  against  this,  as  something  condemned  by  the 
great,  when  on  the  point  of  giving  thy  views.  [Comp.  ^  3,  4,  with  Maxims 
of  Ani,  \  16.] 

3  The  transcription  of  this  passage  is  quite  uncertain. 

*  I  suppose  the  poet  here  asks  of  the  god  inspiration  that  he  may  speak  with  authority  and 
success. 

3  I  do  not  understand  this  word,  I  cannot  even  read  it ;  I  suppose  that  Ptah-hotep  prays 
Osiris  to  give  him  his  power  or  to  send  him  inspiration,  but  1  can  only  conjecture. 

*  Of  his  loins,  that  is  legitimate.  I  have  stated  in  the  introduction  how  this  title  must  be  un¬ 
derstood. 

3  Literal  translation  ”  being  found,  the  latter,  by  female  slaves." 
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V. 

If  thou  art  in  the  position  of  leader,  to  decide  the  condition  of  a  large 
number  of  men,  seek  the  best  way,  that  thine  own  position  may  be  ‘without 
reproach.  Justice  is  great,  unchangeable  and  assured ;  it  has  not  been  dis¬ 
turbed  since  the  time  of  Osiris.  To  put  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  laws, 
is  to  open  the  way  before  violence.  Will  the  low  be  exalted  if  the  unjust 
does  not  succeed  to  the  place  of  justice,  he  who  says  :  “  I  take  for  myself, 

according  to  my  will,”  but  does  not  say  :  “  I  take  by  my  authority.”  The 
limits  of  justice  are  unchangeable  ;  this  is  a  precept  which  each  man  receives 
from  his  father. 

VI. 

Do  not  intimidate  men ;  or  God  will  likewise  contend  with  thee. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  live  by  that  means,  he  [God]  will  take  the  bread  out 
of  his  mouth  ;  if  any  one  wishes  to  enrich  himself  by  that  means,  he  [God] 
says ;  “  I  shall  take  to  myself  these  riches  ;  ”  if  any  one  wishes  to  strike 
down  others,  he  [God]  will  end  by  reducing  him  to  impotency.  [See  Ani,  \  36.] 
That  none  should  intimidate  men,  this  is  the  will  of  God.  Let  one  give 
them  life  in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  he  will  obtain  as  willing  gifts  [what 
would  have  been  taken  from  them  by  fear]. 

VII. 

If  thou  art  among  persons  who  are  sitting  down  to  eat  at  the  house  of  one 
greater  than  thyself,  take  what  he  gives  thee,*  bowing  low.  Look  at  what 
is  before  thee ;  bowing  profoundly.  Look  at  what  is  before  thee  ;  but  do 
not  stare  at  it :  do  not  look  at  it  frequently ;  he  is  blameworthy  who  breaks 
this  rule.  Do  not  speak  to  him  [the  great  man]  more  than  he  asks,  for  one 
does  not  know  what  might  displease  him.  Speak  when  he  invites  thee  to  do 
so,  and  thy  word  will  please. 

As  to  the  great  man  who  has  behind  him  the  means  of  existence,  his  line 
of  conduct  is  as  he  wishes.  He  does  what  pleases  himself ;  if  he  forms  the 
intention  of  resting,  his  body  realizes  it.  The  great  man  in  stretching  out 
his  hand,  does  that  to  which  other  men  cannot  attain.  But  as  the  [“  eating 
of  bread  ”  ]  means  of  existence  are  under  the  will  of  God,  none  can  revolt 
against  that.  [See  Ani,  §  26.] 

VIII. 

If  thou  art  one  of  those  who  carry  messages  from  one  great  man  to  another, 
keep  exactly  to  that  he  has  enjoined  upon  thee ;  do  his  bidding  as  he  has 
told  thee.  Beware  of  altering  in  speaking  the  repulsive  things  which  one 
great  man  addresses  to  another  ;  he  who  distorts  the  fidelity  of  his  message 
by  repeating  only  what  is  pleasing  in  the  words  of  any  man,  great  or  small, 
is  a  detestable  being. 

*  “  When  thou  art  sitting  at  meat  at  the  house  of  a  person  greater  than  thou,  look  at  what  is 
before  thee.”  This  passage  is  found  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  chap,  xxiii.;  "When  thou  sittest 
to  eat  with  a  ruler.  Consider  diligently  him  that  (marg.  what)  is  before  thee.”  It  is  a  true  trans. 
lation.  The  Hebrews  knew  then,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  maxims  of  Ptah-hotep,  at  least  several 
of  them  which  had  passed  into  proverbs. 
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IX. 

If  thou  art  a  farmer,  reap  in  the  field  which  the  great  God  has  given  thee. 
[See  Ani,  \  26.]  But  do  not  surfeit  thy  mouth  among  thy  neighbors ;  it 
would  be  even  better  to  make  thyself  feared  by  the  possessor.  [Comp.  Ani, 
§2  23,  48.]  As  for  him  who,  master  of  his  own  actions,  all  powerful,  seizes 
like  a  crocodile  in  the  midst  even  of  the  keepers,  his  children  are  by  reason  of 
that  an  object  of  cursing,  of  contempt,  and  of  hatred  ;  while  his  father  is 
deep  in  trouble,  and  the  mother  who  bore  him,  another  is  more  happy  than 
she.  But  a  man  becomes  a  god  ’  when  he  is  chief  of  a  tribe  who  has  confi¬ 
dence  in  following  him. 

X. 

If  thou  humblest  thyself  in  obeying  a  superior,  thy  conduct  is  wholly  good 
before  God.  Knowing  who  ought  to  obey  and  who  to  command,  do  not  lift 
up  thy  heart  against  this  one.  As  thou  knowest  that  in  him  is  authority,  be 
respectful  towards  him  as  is  his  right.  Fortune  comes  only  in  accordance  with 
his  will,  and  has  no  law  but  his  caprice;  as  for  the  one  who. . . .,  God 
who  made  him  superior,  turns  away  from  him,  and  he  is  overthrown.  [See 
Ani,  2  36.] 

XI. 

Be  active,  during  the  time  of  thy  existence,  in  doing  more  than  is  com¬ 
manded.  Do  no  wrong  in  the  time  of  activity  ;  he  is  blameworthy  who 
wastes  his  hour.  Do  not  lose  the  daily  opportunity  for  the  increase  of  that 
which  thy  house  possesses.  Activity  produces  riches,  and  riches  do  not  last 
when  it  [activity]  slackens.  [See  Ani,  §§  21,  53.] 

XII. 

If  thou  art  a  wise  man,  train  a  son  who  will  be  well  pleasing  to  God.  If 
he  adjusts  his  course  to  thy  way  and  occupies  himself  in  thine  affairs  as  he 
should,  do  him  all  the  good  thou  canst;  he  is  thy  son,  a  being  attached  to 

thee,  that  thy  body  has  begotten.  Do  not  separate  thy  heart  from  him _ _ 

(But)  if  he  behaves  badly  and  transgresses  thy  will,'*  if  he  rejects  every 
word,  if  his  mouth  moves  in  wicked  speech,  strike  him  upon  his  mouth,  such 
as  it  is.'*  Give  a  straightforward  order  to  those  who  act  badly,  to  him  who 
is  restless  at  heart ;  and  he  will  not  deviate  from  the  direction,  and  there 
will  be  no  opposition  to  interrupt  thy  course.  [See  Ani,  2  20.] 

XIII. 

If  thou  art  on  guard,  stand  erect  or  remain  sitting  rather  than  to  walk. 
Lay  down  this  rule  to  thyself  from  the  first  moment :  “  Never  go  away,  even 
when  thy  weariness  makes  itself  felt.”  Beware  of  him  who  enters  announc- 


9  “  It  is  one  making  himself  to  be  God.”  This  translation  is  uncertain. 

'91  have  not  risked  a  translation  of  this  passage,  because  a  study  of  the  rhythm  causes  me  to 
suppose  that  some  words  have  been  omitted.  If  1  am  not  mistaken,  half  of  a  verse  is  wanting. 

"  ”  Thy  will  ’’  or  “  thy  counsels." 

'  *  We  probably  have  here  a  sort  of  pun,  and  that  the  meaning  is  “  strike  right,"  "  strike 
directly  "  (on  his  mouth  or  his  face) .  The  explanation  which  follows  seems  to  say  that  with  un¬ 
ruly  subordinates  one  must  give  without  hesitation  precise  and  positive  orders. 
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ing  that  what  he  asks  is  secret ;  the  countersign  allows  no  such  considera¬ 
tion,  and  all  argument  to  the  contrary  is  to  be  rejected.  He  is  a  god  who 
penetrates  into  a  place  where  there  is  no  concession  even  to  privileged 
persons. 

XIV. 

If  thou  livest  with  people  who  show  an  extreme  love  for  thee :  “  Breath  of 
my  heart,  breath  of  my  heart,  where  there  is  no  remedy  !  What  is  said  in  thy 
heart,  may  it  be  realized  by  spontaneous  growth !  Sovereign  Master,  I 
follow  thine  advice.  Thou  art  right  without  speaking.  Thy  body  is  full  of 
strength,  thy  face  is  above  thy  neighbors.”^*  If,  then,  thou  art  accustomed 
to  this  excess  of  flattery  and  it  becomes  an  obstacle  to  thy  desires,  then  thy 

feeling  is  to  obey  thy  passions.  But  he  who _ after  his  own  caprice,  his 

soul  is. . .  .his  body  is. . . .  While  he  who  is  master  of  his  spirit  is  superior 
to  him  whom  God  has  loaded  with  his  gifts  [see  Ani,  \  5],  the  man  who 
obeys  his  passion  is  in  subjection  to  his  wife  (?). 

XV. 

Declare  thy  line  of  conduct  without  reserve  give  thine  advice  in  the 
council  of  thy  lord ;  there  are  people  who  take  all  sides  when  they 
speak,  so  that,  by  not  replying,  they  may  not  grieve  the  one  who  has  made 
a  statement,  reasoning  thus  :  “  It  is  for  the  great  to  recognize  the  error  ;  and 
when  he  shall  raise  his  voice  to  combat  the  error,  he  will  have  nothing  to 
reply,  since  I  have  spoken  to  say  nothing.” 

XVI. 

If  thou  hast  the  position  of  leader  prosecuting  plans  according  to  thy  wilI,iB 
do  the  best  things  which  after  days  will  remember;  so  that  the  word  which 
multiplies  flatteries,  excites  pride,  and  produces  vanity,  shall  not  succeed 
with  thee. 

XVII. 

If  thou  hast  the  position  of  umpire,  listen  to  the  discourse  of  the  petitioner. 
Do  not  ill-treat  him ;  that  would  discourage  him.  Do  not  say  to  him : 
“Thou  hast  already  told  that.”  Indulgence  will  encourage  him  to  do  that 
for  which  he  has  come.  As  for  ill-using  the  complainant  because  he  tells 
what  happened  at  the  moment  when  this  wrong  was  done,  instead  of  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  wrong  itself,  do  not  allow  that !  The  way  to  obtain  a  true 
explanation  is  to  listen  with  kindness. 

XVIII. 

If  thou  desirest  to  inspire  respect  in  the  house  which  thou  dost  enter,  for 
instance  in  the  house  of  a  superior,  of  a  friend,  or  of  a  person  of  considera¬ 
tion,  wherever  thou  dost  enter,  beware  of  approaching  the  wife,  for  there  is 
no  good  in  what  one  does  there.  There  is  no  prudence  in  indulging  in  that, 
and  thousands  of  men  are  lost  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  moment  short  as 

**  That  is  “thou  art  superior  to  those  who  surround  thee." 

1  ^Or  dissimulation. 

IB  That  is  “  having  power  to  execute  that  which  thou  decidest.” 
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a  dream,  while  they  gain  death,  in  knowing  her.  It  is  a  base  disposition, 
that  of  the  man  who  excites  himself  to  such  a  deed  ;  if  he  is  moved  to  exe¬ 
cute  it,  his  mind  abandons  him.  For  he  who  lacks  repugnance  for  this, — 
there  is  no  reasoning  with  him.  [See  Ani,  §§  8,  55.] 

XIX. 

If  thou  desirest  that  thy  conduct  be  good  and  kept  from  all  evil,  beware 
of  all  fits  of  bad  temper.  This  is  a  sad  malady  which  leads  to  discord,  and 
there  is  no  more  life  at  all  for  the  one  who  falls  into  it.  For  it  brings 
quarrels  between  fathers  and  mothers,  as  between  brothers  and  sisters ;  it 
makes  the  wife  and  the  husband  abhor  each  other,  it  contains  all  wickedness, 
it  encloses  all  injuries.  When  a  man  takes  justice  for  his  rule,  walks  in 
her  ways,  and  dwells  with  her,  there  is  no  room  left  for  bad  temper. 

XX. 

Do  not  give  way  to  temper  on  account  of  what  occurs  around  thee ;  do 
not  scold  [“  translation  uncertain,”  Virey]  except  about  thine  (own)  affairs. 
Do  not  be  in  a  bad  temper  towards  thy  neighbors ;  a  compliment  to  him 
who  gives  offence  is  better  than  rudeness.  It  is  wrong  for  a  man  to  get  in  a 
passion  with  neighbors  so  that  he  knows  not  how  to  manage  his  words. 
Where  there  is  only  a  little  difficulty  he  creates  an  affliction  for  himself  at  a 
time  when  he  should  be  cool.  [See  Ani,  34,  49,  58.] 

XXI. 

If  thou  art  wise,  take  care  of  thy  house ;  love  thy  wife  purely.  Fill  her 
stomach,  clothe  her  back  ;  these  are  the  cares  (to  give)  to  her  body.  Caress 
her,  fulfil  her  desire,  during  the  time  of  thine  existence;  it  is^a  kindness 
which  honors  its  master.  Be  not  brutal ;  consideration  will  lead  her  better 

than  force ;  her _ this  is  her  breath,  her  aim,  her  gaze.  This  establishes 

her  in  thy  house ;  if  thou  repellest  her,  it  is  an  abyss.  Open  thine  arms  ** 
to  her  for  her  arms ;  call  her,  show  her  thy  love.  [See  Ani,  \  54.] 

XXII. 

Treat  well  thy  people,  as  it  behooves  thee ;  this  is  the  duty  of  those  whom 
God  has  favored.  [See  Ani,  \  26.]  If  any  one  neglects  to  treat  his  people 
well,  it  is  said  :  “  He  is  a  person . . . .  ^*  As  none  may  know  the  events  that 
may  come  to  pass  to-morrow,  he  is  a  wise  person  in  whose  house  the  people 
are  well  treated.  When  devotion  is  to  be  shown  it  is  the  people  themselves 
who  say:  “Come,  come;”  if  good  treatment  has  not  left  the  place;  if  it 
has  left,  the  people  are  wanting. 

XXIII. 

Do  not  repeat  an  excess  of  language ;  do  not  hear  it ;  it  is  something 
which  has  escaped  a  heated  soul.  [See  Ani,  28,  31.]  If  it  is  repeated, 

16  Uncertain  word.  The  reading  even  is  doubtful. 

ii|I  give  with  reserve  the  explanation  of  these  lines,  in  which  are  two  words,  which  I  do  not 
surely  understand,  and  one  which  I  only  know  in  an  uncertain  way. 

16  Perhaps  "an  execrable  (?)  person”  in  opposition  to  the  words  ending  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence. 
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look,  without  hearing  it,  towards  the  ground ;  say  nothing  about  it.  Make 
him  who  talks  with  thee,  who  provokes  to  injustice,  know  what  is  right ;  do 
what  is  wise,  let  it  prevail.  Do  justice  to  the  abhorred  of  the  law  by  un¬ 
veiling  it. 

XXIV. 

If  thou  art  a  wise  man,  sitting  in  the  council  of  thy  lord,  set  thy  thoughts 
toward  that  which  is  wise.  Keep  silence,  rather  than  "pour  out  thy  words. 
When  thou  speakest,  know  what  objections  may  be  made  to  thee.  To  speak 
in  council  is  an  art,  and  speech  is  criticised  more  than  all  other  work ;  it  is 
contradiction  which  puts  it  to  the  proof.  [See  Ani,  §  59.] 

XXV. 

If  thou  art  powerful,  pay  respect  to  knowledge  and  calm  speech.  Com¬ 
mand  only  to  direct ;  to  be  absolute  is  to  enter  into  evil.  Let  not  thy  heart 
exalt  itself,  nor  let  it  be  cast  down.  Make  thine  orders  heard,  and  make  thy 
replies  understood ;  but  speak  without  heat ;  let  thy  face  be  stern.  As  for 
the  vivacity  of  a  warm  heart,  temper  it  ;  the  gentle  man  overcomes  ob¬ 
stacles.  [See  Ani,  §§  34,  58.]  The  man  who  hurries  all  day  long  has  not 
one  good  moment;  but  he  who  amuses  himself  all  day  long  does  not  retain 
his  house.  Aim  at  the  right  point  as  (do)  the  pilots ;  while  one  sits  down, 
another  works,  and  applies  himself  to  obeying  the  command. 

XXVI. 

Do  not  disturb  a  great  man ;  do  not  distract  the  attention  of  the  busy  man. 
His  care  is  to  accomplish  his  task,  and  he  strips  his  body  for  love  of  the  work. 
Love  for  the  work  they  do  brings  men  near  to  God.  Therefore  compose  thy 
face,  even  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  so  that  peace  may  be  with  thee,  when 
agitation  is  with, . . .  These  are  the  people  who  succeed  where  they  apply 
themselves. 

XXVII. 

Teach  men  to  render  homage  to  the  great  man.  If  thou  gatherest  the 
harvest  for  him  among  men,  return  it  in  its  entirety  to  its  master,  by  whom 
thou  dost  exist.  (But)  the  gift  of  affection  is  worth  more  than  the  offerings 
themselves  with  which  thy  back  is  covered.  For  what  he  receives  from  thee 
brings  life  to  thy  house,  not  to  speak  of  the  consideration  which  thou 
enjoyest,  which  thou  wouldest  preserve ;  it  is  by  this  means  that  he  holds  out 
a  beneficent  hand,  and  that  with  thee  possession  is  added  to  possession.  May 
the  love  that  thou  dost  feel  pass  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  thee ;  may 
the  people  become  loving  and  obedient. 

XXVIII. 

If  thou  art  a  son  of  one  of  the  guard  having  in  charge  the  public  peace, 
execute  thy  orders  without  question  and  speak  firmly.  Do  not  replace  what 
the  instructor  has  said  by  that  which  thou  believest  to  be  his  intention ;  the 
great  use  words  as  it  pleases  them.  Thy  part  is  to  transmit,  rather  than 
to  comment. 

XXIX. 

If  thou  art  wearied  beyond  bearing,  if  thou  art  tormented  by  some  one 
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who  is  in  his  right,  put  away  from  thee  his  visage,  and  think  no  more  of  it 
when  he  has  ceased  speaking  to  thee.  [See  Ani,  §  16.] 

XXX. 

If  thou  art  great  after  having  been  low,  if  thou  art  rich  after  having 
been  straitened,  when  thou  art  at  the  head  of  the  city,  learn  not  to  take 
advantage  of  thy  having  risen  to  the  first  rank ;  do  not  harden  thy  heart  on 
account  of  thine  elevation ;  thou  hast  become  only  the  steward  of  the  goods 
belonging  to  God.  Do  not  put  behind  thee  the  neighbor  who  is  thine  equal ; 
be  to  him  as  a  companion.  [See  Ani,  §  38.] 

XXXI. 

Bow  thy  back  before  thy  superior.  Thou  art  attached  to  the  house  of  the 
king ;  thy  house  is  solid  in  its  fortune,  and  thy  profits  are  as  is  proper. 
Yet  a  man  is  annoyed  by  having  an  authority  above  himself,  and  he  passes  his 
life  in  being  wearied  by  it. 

Although  this  does  not  harm  thy _ “Do  not  pillage  the  house  of  thy 

neighbors,  do  not  take  by  force  the  goods  which  are  beside  thee.”  Do  not 
exclaim  against  that  which  thou  hearest,  and  do  not  be  humiliated  by  it.  A 
man  must  reflect,  when  he  is  fettered  by  it,  that  the  annoyance  of  authority 
is  also  felt  by  his  neighbor. 

XXXII. 

[“I  am  not  sure  of  the  general  meaning  of  this  precept.”  Virey.] 

XXXIII. 

If  thou  aimest  at  having  polished  manners,  do  not  question  him  whom 
thou  meetest.  Converse  with  him  alone  so  as  not  to  annoy  him.  Do  not 
dispute  with  him  until  thou  hast  allowed  him  time  to  impregnate  his  mind 
with  the  subject  of  the  conversation.  If  he  displays  his  ignorance,  and  if 
he  gives  thee  an  opportunity  to  put  him  to  shame,  rather  than  that,  treat  him 
with  consideration  ;  do  not  keep  pushing  him  on,  do  not.... his  words;  do 
not  reply  in  a  crushing  manner  ;  do  not  finish  him ;  do  not  worry  his  life 
out ;  for  fear  that  he  for  his  part  will  not  recover,  and  that  men  will  leave 
thee  to  the  benefit  of  thy  conversation.  [See  Ani,  \  i6.] 

XXXIV. 

Let  thy  face  be  bright  during  all  the  lime  of  thy  life.  When  one  of  those 
who  entered  carrying  his  products**  comes  out  of  the  place  of  toll  with  a 
drawn  face,  that  shows  that  his  stomach  is  empty,  and  that  the  authorities 
are  an  abhorrence  to  him.  May  that  never  happen  to  thee  ;  it  is. . . . 

XXXV. 

Take  care  of  those  who  are  faithful  to  thee,  when  thine  affairs  are  de¬ 
pressed.  Thy  merit  then  is  worth  more  than  those  who  have  done  thee  honor. 

His _ this  is  what  a  man  possesses  absolutely.  It  is  of  more  importance 

than  his  nobility ;  this  is  something  which  passes  from  one  to  another.  The 

1  *  Word  for  word,  "the  bread  of  division,”  probably  the  portion  which  each  was  obliged  to 
remit  as  tax  upon  their  harvest. 
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merit  of  the  son  of  a  man  is  advantageous  to  him,  and  that  which  he  is  really 
is  worth  more  than  the  remembrance  of  what  his  father  has  been. 

XXXVI. 


Distinguish  the  overseer,  who  directs,  from  the  laborer ;  for  manual  labor 
is  degrading,  and  inaction  is  honorable.  If  one  is  not  at  all  in  the  evil  way: 
what  then  takes  place  is  the  want  of  submission  to  (?),authority.  [See  Ani, 

17, 60.] 


XXXVII. 


If  thou  takest  a  wife,  do  not. . . .  May  she  be  more  content  than  any  other 
of  her  fellow-citizens.  She  will  be  doubly  bound  if  the  chain  is  sweet  to  her. 
Do  not  repulse  her ;  grant  that  which  pleases  her ;  it  is  when  contented  that 
she  will  value  thy  guidance.  [See  Ani,  \  54.] 

XXXVIII. 


If  thou  heedest  these  things  which  I  have  told  thee,»°  thy  wisdom  will  be 
ever  increasing.  Although  they  are  the  means  for  reaching  the  wa,**  and  it 
is  that  which  makes  them  precious,  their  memory  would  pass  away  from  the 
mouth  of  man,  but  thanks  to  the  beauty  of  their  arrangement  in  verse,  all 
these  words  shall  be  borne  without  alteration  eternally  upon  this  earth. 
They  will  make  a  canvas  to  be  embellished ;  of  it  the  great  shall  talk  to  in¬ 
struct  man.  After  having  listened  to  it,  he  who  has  hearkened  well  to  the 
word  will  become  a  master  because  he  has  hearkened  to  it. 

May  he  succeed  in  gaining  the  highest  rank,  an  excellent  and  enduring 
place,  with  no  more  to  desire  forever.  By  knowledge  his  course  is  assured, 
and  by  that  he  is  happy  upon  the  earth.  The  wise  man,  then,  is  satiated  with 
his  knowledge ;  he  is  great  because  of  his  merit.  His  tongue  is  at  one  with 
his  mind ;  right  are  his  lips  when  he  speaks,  his  eyes  when  he  looks,  his 
ears  when  he  hears.  The  advantage  of  his  son  is  to  do  what  is  right  without 
mistake. 

XXXIX. 

To  hearken  is  of  benefit,  then,  to  the  son  of  him  who  has  hearkened. 
A  docile  hearer  is  created  because  I  have  hearkened.  It  is  well  when  he 
hearkens,  well  when  he  speaks ;  whoever  has  hearkened  profits,  and  it  is 
profitable  to  hearken  to  him  who  has  hearkened.  To  hearken  is  worth  more 
than  all  else,  for  it  produces  love,  the  possession  doubly  blessed.  The  son 
who  receives  the  word  of  his  father  shall  live  long  on  account  of  it.  God 
loves  that  man  should  hearken ;  if  he  does  not  hearken,  he  is  abhorrent  to 
God.  [See  Ani,  \  62.]  The  heart  is  his  master  when  he  hearkens  or  when 
he  does  not  hearken  ;  but  in  hearkening,  his  heart  becomes  a  beneficent 
master  to  man.  Hearkening  to  the  word,  he  loves  what  he  hears,  and  to  do 
what  is  said  is  pleasant.  When  a  son  hearkens  to  his  father,  it  is  a  double 
joy  to  both,  for  when  these  things  are  told  to  him,  the  son  is  gentle  towards 
his  master.  Hearkening  to  him  who  has  hearkened  while  this  was  told  him. 


so  The  author  has  finished  the  explanation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  He  now  speaks  in 
his  own  name,  in  praise  of  the  doctrine  which  he  has  repeated, 
s  s  The  ma  is  *'  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good.” 


he  engraves  on  his  heart  what  is  approved  by  his  father,  and  thus  the 
memory  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  mouth  of  the  living,  who  are  upon  the  earth. 

XL. 

When  a  son  receives  the  word  of  his  father,  there  is  no  error  in  all  his 
plans.  So  instruct  thy  son  that  he  shall  be  a  teachable  man  whose  wisdom 
shall  be  pleasant  to  the  great.  Let  him  direct  his  mouth  according  to  that 
which  has  been  told  him  ;  in  the  teachableness  of  a  son  is  seen  his  wisdom. 
His  conduct  is  perfect,  while  error  carries  away  him  who  will  not  be  taught ; 
to-morrow  knowledge  shall  uphold  him,  while  the  ignorant  will  be  crushed. 

XLI. 

As  for  the  man  without  experience,  who  hearkens  not,  he  does  nothing  at 
all.  He  sees  knowledge  in  ignorance,  profit  in  injury  ;  he  commits  all  sorts 
of  errors,  seizing  always  whatever  is  the  opposite  of  praiseworthy.  Thus  he 
lives  only  on  the  perishable.  His  food  is  the  evil  word  that  charms  him. 
He  lives  every  day  on  what  the  great  know  to  be  perishable  ;  fleeing  what  is 
best  for  him,  because  of  the  many  errors  which  are  before  him  each  day. 

XLII. 

A  son  who  hearkens  is  like  a  follower  of  Horus  ;  he  is  happy,  because  he 
has  hearkened.  He  grows,  he  attains  consideration ;  he  teaches  the  same 
lesson  to  his  children.  Let  no  man  make  changes  in  the  precepts  of  his 
father;  let  the  same  precepts  be  his  lessons  to  his  children.  “Surely,”  his 
children  will  say  to  him,  “doing  thy  word  works  wonders.” 

Foster  the  ma  [see  §  38],  the  life  of  thy  children.  If  teachers  follow 
what  is  not  right,  surely  the  people  who  do  not  understand  them  will  say  the 
same,  and,  this  repeated  to  the  teachable,  they  will  follow  what  is  told.  Then 
all  the  worfd  will  esteem  them  [these  masters],  and  they  will  inspire  the  i}eople 
with  trust ;  but  their  glory  does  not  last  as  long  as  they  wish.  Do  not,  then, 
take  away  one  word  from  the  established  teaching,  do  not  add  one.  [Comp. 
Deut.  iv.  2;  xii.  32.]  Do  not  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another;  be¬ 
ware  of  uttering  the  ideas  which  germinate  in  thyself,  but  teach  according 
to  the  words  of  the  wise.  Hearken,  if  thou  wouldest  abide  in  the  mouth  of 
those  who  will  hearken  to  thy  words,  when  thou  hast  risen  to  the  position 
of  teacher,  that  thy  words  may  be  on  our  lips.... and  that  there  may  be  a 
chair  for  thine  arguments. 

XLIII. 

May  thy  thoughts  overflow,  thy  mouth  be  restrained  ;  and  thou  shalt  argue 
with  the  great.  Agree  with  the  way  of  thy  master;  make  him  say,  “This 
is  my  son,”  so  that  those  who  hear  this  shall  say,  “  Praise  of  him  who  has 
begotten  this  one.”  Consider  when  thou  speakest ;  say  only  perfect  things; 
and  may  the  great  who  hear  them  say;  “The  issue  of  his  lips  is  twice 
blessed.” 

XLIV. 

Do  that  which  thy  master  tells  thee.  Doubly  good  is  the  precept  of  our 
father,  from  whose  flesh  we  come  forth.  May  what  he  tells  us,  be  in  our 
hearts ;  do  for  him  more  than  he  has  said  and  satisfy  him  wholly.  Surely  a 
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good  son  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  God  [see  Ani,  §  25],  a  son  doing  better  than 
he  has  been  told.  For  his  master  he  does  [“  the  ma^"  see  \  38]  what  is  right, 
throwing  his  whole  heart  into  his  ways. 

By  following  these  lessons  I  secure  that  thy  body  shall  be  in  health, 
that  the  king  shall  be  satisfied  with  thee  in  all  things,  and  that  thou  shalt 
gain  years  of  life  without  failures. 

They  have  gained  for  me  upon  earth  one  hundred  and  ten  years  of  life, 
with  the  gift  of  the  favor  of  the  king,  among  the  first  of  those  whose  works 
have  made  them  noble,  doing  the  pleasure  of  the  king  in  an  honored  place. 

It  is  finished,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end,  according  to  what  is  found  in 
writing. 

MAXIMS  OF  THE  SCRIBE  ANI.  DATE,  IOOO-72O  B.  C. 

I.  — ON  MARRIAGE. 

Marry  a  young  wife ;  thy  son  will  do  the  same  on  account  of  thine  example. 
At  thy  birth  thou  wast  a  child,  who,  they  predicted,  would  become  a  dis 
tinguished  man ;  one  whom  his  relatives  in  great  numbers  received  at  his 
birth  with  acclamation. 

II.  — ON  RELIGION. 

Celebrate  the  feast  of  God ;  keep  his  appointed  seasons.  Having  once 
performed  your  religious  duty  will  condemn  you  [if  you  do  not  continue]. 

III. — ON  STUDY. 

If  any  come  to  seek  thine  advice,  let  it  cause  thee  to  turn  with  diligence  to 
thy  books. 

IV. — ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TIME. 

The  propitious  hour  having  passed  by,  we  do  our  best  to  find  another. 

V.  — THE  PRIVILEGES  OF  A  CONTEMPLATIVE  LIFE. 

There  is  chant,  prostration,  and  burning  of  incense  in  every  act  of  his  who 
elevates  his  spirits ;  there  is  acceptable  adoration  in  all  that  concerns  him. 
Whoever  conducts  himself  thus,  God  will  place  his  name  above  that  of  the 
sensual  man.  [See  Ptah-hotep,  §  14.] 

VI.  — RESPECT  DUE  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  ANOTHER. 

Do  not  enter  the  house  of  another  ;  if  he  brings  thee  in,  it  is  an  honor  to 
thee. 

VII. — ON  DISCRETION. 

Do  not  watch  from  thy  house  the  actions  of  others.  If  thine  eye  has  seen 
and  thou  hast  kept  silence,  do  not  let  it  be  told  outside  by  another,  lest  it  be 
for  thee  a  crime  worthy  of  death  that  the  matter  has  not  been  revealed. 

VIII. — ON  GAY  WOMEN. 

Beware  of  the  foreign  woman,  unknown  in  her  town ;  do  not  associate 
with  her ;  she  is  like  all  her  fellows ;  have  no  intercourse  with  her.  She  is 
a  deep  gulf,  and  her  subtleties  are  unknown.  A  woman  whose  husband  is 
far  away,  sends  thee  letters,  calls  thee  each  day  ;  if  there  are  no  witnesses, 
she  stands  up,  throwing  her  snares,  and  this  may  become  a  crime  worthy  of 
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death  when  it  is  noised  abroad,  even  if  she  has  not  in  reality  accomplished 
her  design.  Men  commit  all  sorts  of  crime  for  this  very  thing.  [See  Ptah- 
hotep,  §  18.] 

IX. — NEITHER  ENTER  NOR  LEAVE  FIRST. 

Do  not  enter  or  leave  first,  so  that  thy  name  be  not  tarnished. 

X. — ON  POLITENESS. 

If  there  are  deaf  people,  do  not  multiply  words  ;  it  is  better  for  thee  to  be 
silent ;  say  nothing. 

XI. — ON  THE  MANNER  OF  PRAYING. 

In  the  sanctuary  of  God,  that  which  he  abhors  is  noisy  demonstrations. 
Pray  humbly  with  a  loving  heart,  all  of  whose  words  are  said  in  secret.  He 
will  protect  thee  in  thine  affairs ;  he  will  listen  to  thy  speech ;  he  will  accept 
thine  offerings. 

[Compare  Papyrus  of  Boulak,  i.iy.  “  The  sanctuary  of  God — noise  is  his 
abhorrence.  Pray  for  thyself  with  a  heart  of  love,  whose  words  remain  hid¬ 
den,  that  he  may  give  thee  thy  needs,  hear  and  receive  thy  words.”  Quoted 
by  Erman,  /Egypten,  p.  370-] 

XII. — ON  FUNERAL  CEREMONIF.S. 

Give  the  water  of  the  funeral  sacrifice  to  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  who 
lie  in  the  tomb ;  make  sure  of  the  water  of  the  divine  oblations ;  in  other 
words,  offer  that  which  is  acceptable.  Do  not  neglect  to  do  it,  even  when 
thou  art  away  from  home.  Thy  son  will  do  for  thee  in  the  same  manner. 

XIII. — ON  ABSTAINING  FROM  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS. 

Do  not  warm  thyself  in  the  house  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  drunk  ; 
avoid  all  words  that  reveal  the  action  of  thy  neighbor,  that  leave  thy  lips 
and  thou  art  not  aware  of  having  spoken  them. 

Thou  fullest  from  drunkenness,  thy  limbs  are  broken ;  no  one  holds  out  the 
hand  to  thee.  Thy  companions  drink  :  they  rise  up  and  say :  Take  thyself 
off,  thou  drunken  man  !  Men  come  to  seek  thee  in  order  to  talk  about  thy 
business,  and  they  find  thee  lying  on  the  ground,  like  a  little  child. 

XIV. — ON  ASSOCIATES. 

Do  not  go  out  of  thy  house.  Whom  thou  knowest  not,  provoke  not. 
Know  well  where  thou  dost  place  thine  affections. 

XV. — ON  THE  LAST  END. 

Remember  that  which  has  been.  Place  before  thee,  as  a  path  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  an  equitable  line  of  conduct.  Thou  shalt  be  considered  as  preparing 
for  thyself  a  suitable  burial  in  the  valley  of  the  dead,  which  to-morrow  shall 
hide  thy  body.  Let  this  fact  be  before  thee  in  all  the  matters  that  thou  hast 
to  decide.  Thou  shalt  sleep  in  their  midst,  as  well  as  the  very  old  men. 
There  is  no  remission,  even  for  him  who  behaves  well ;  he  meets  the  same 
fate.  So  to  you  shall  come  thy  messenger  of  death  to  carry  thee  away;  yea, 
he  is  now  ready.  Speeches  will  be  of  no  avail,  for  he  comes,  he  stands  ready. 
Do  not  say  :  1  am  a  young  child,  I,  whom  thou  bearest  away.  Thou  knowest 
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not  how  thou  shalt  die.  Death  comes,  it  walks  before  the  nurseling,  before 
the  child  at  its  mother’s  breast,  as  before  him  who  has  reached  old  age. 

Lo !  I  have  told  thee  useful  things,  consider  them  well  in  thy  heart  before 
thou  dost  fulfil  them;  thou  shalt  find  happiness  in  them,  and  all  evil  shall  be 
averted  from  thee. 

XVI. — ON  PRUDENCE  IN  SPEECH. 

Avoid  all  occasions  of  wounding  by  thy  words ;  do  not  make  thyself 
feared.  In  the  heart  of  man  garrulity  is  condemnable  ;  it  will  not  be  a  re¬ 
source  in  days  to  come.  Hold  thyself  aloof  from  the  wrangler;  do  not  make 
a  companion  of  him.  [See  Ptah-hotep,  §§  3,  4,  29,  33.] 

XVII. — ON  MANAGEMENT  OF  BUSINESS. 

Have  one  manager  only,  judicious,  truthful,  and  observe  what  he  does ; 
let  thy  justice  bear  him  up  above  his  balance-sheet  and  his  sums  total.  Let 
thy  hand  care  for  him  who  is  in  thy  dwelling  and  who  has  the  charge  of 
thine  affairs.  [See  Ptah-hotep,  \  36.] 

XVIII. — ON  PRUDENCE  IN  MANAGEMENT  OF  POSSESSIONS. 

Let  not  thy  hand  be  lavish  toward  the  man  unknown  to  thee  ;  he  comes 
for  thy  ruin ;  if  thou  puttest  thy  possessions  at  the  disposal  of  thy  children, 
the  tempter  will  come  to  thee  again.  Lay  up  treasure  for  thyself,  and  all 
thy  relatives  will  pay  marked  attention  to  thee. 

XIX. — ON  GENEROSITY. 

He  who  gives  little,  having  received  much  ;  it  is  as  if  he  should  requite  a 
serious  injury. 

XX.  — ON  DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  a  house  is  its  life ;  make  use  of  reprimand,  and  it 
shall  be  well  with  thee.  [See  Ptah-hotep,  §  12.] 

XXI.  — ON  IDLENESS. 

Have  thine  eyes  open  for  fear  of  ending  in  beggary;  there  is  no  man  who, 
having  often  given  himself  up  to  idleness,  has  been  rewarded  by  fortune. 
Be  a  man  of  business.  [See  Ptah-hotep,  §§  ii,  26.] 

XXII, — PRUDENCE  IN  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  SLAVES  OF  OTHERS. 

Do  not  associate  familiarly  with  the  slave  of  another,  whether  belonging 
to  a  man  of  no  reputation,  to  a  notorious  scoundrel,  or  to  a  great  lord.  One 
does  not  always  know  about  it.  He  rises  up  ;  he  gives  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  theft  by  his  slave  accustomed  to  obedience,  pursuing  him  in  order  to 
have  him  punished  for  the  theft  of  that  which  was  in  his  house.  Thou  art 
tormented  and  thou  sayest :  What  have  I  done  ?  Thy  companions  say :  He 
is  an  obstinate  man  !  This  is  to  teach  thee  the  means  by  which  a  man  seeks 
to  govern  his  house  well  on  the  earth. 

XXIII. — ON  CONTENTMENT  WITH  ONE’S  LOT. 

Thou  hast  made  for  thyself  a  watered  enclosure ;  thou  hast  surrounded 
with  hedges  thy  tilled  ground  ;  thou  hast  planted  sycamores  in  a  well-marked 
circle  all  about  thine  abode ;  thou  fillest  thy  hands  with  all  the  flowers  that 
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thine  eye  beholds.  Yet  one  wearies  of  all  that.  Happy  is  he  who  does  not 
abandon  it.  Do  not  rest  thy  contentment  upon  the  things  of  others ;  guard 
thyself  well  from  that.  Work  for  thyself ;  do  not  count  upon  the  wealth  of 
others;  it  will  not  enter  thy  dwelling-place.  [Comp.  Ptah-hotep,  \  9.] 

XXIV.  — ON  LIVING  APART. 

Build  thyself  a  house ;  thou  shalt  succeed  in  suppressing  the  hatreds  that 
come  from  a  dwelling  in  common.  Do  not  say,  “There  is  a  house  which 
comes  from  my  father  and  mother, whose  names  are  in  the  abode  of  the  dead,” 
for  that  leads  to  a  division  with  thy  brother,  and  thy  portion  will  be  the 
outbuildings. 

XXV.  — PATERNAL  LOVE. 

Thy  God  has  granted  thee  children,  [see  Ptah-hotep,  §  44]  and  thy  father 
knows  them  ;  so,  whoever  suffers  with  hunger  satisfies  it  in  his  house :  I  am 
his  sure  shelter  and  his  raiment. 

XXVI. — ON  REMEMBRANCE  OF  GOD. 

Be  not  without  heart ;  it  is  thy  God  who  gives  life.  [See  Ptah-hotep,  §§ 
7,  9,  22.] 

XXVII. — ON  POLITENESS. 

Do  not  remain  sitting  while  another  is  standing  up,  if  he  is  older  than  thou, 
or  if  he  is  thy  superior  by  the  office  he  holds. 

XXVIII. — ON  THE  DANGER  OF  SPEAKING  EVIL. 

He  who  speaks  evil  does  not  reap  good.  [See  Ptah-hotep,  §  23.] 

XXIX. — ON  THE  RIGHT  WAY. 

Always  follow  the  right  way ;  thou  wilt  make  easy  the  way  of  return. 
Who  stands  stock  still  though  called  every  day ! 

XXX. — ON  REASONING. 

Each  profession  leads  on  its  obligation  ;  the  reasoning  of  the  wife  leads  on 
her  husband  ;  and  a  man  reasons  according  to  his  profession. 

XXXI. — ON  DISCRETION. 

Do  not  call  every  comer  bad ;  may  the  words  spoken  in  the  day  of  your 
gossiping  be  buried  in  thy  dwelling:  thou  wilt  find  that  in  the  day  of  thy 
sorrow.  When  trouble  comes  thou  wilt  be  able  to  bear  it.  The  licentious 
man  is  repellent.  The  pleasure  of  the  licentious  is  an  insanity  to  his  broth¬ 
ers.  Thy  relatives  may  gaily  praise  thee,  but  they  weep  in  their  hearts.  If 
thou  art  good,  eyes  are  upon  thee ;  whether  with  a  multitude  or  alone  thou 
wilt  find  thy  circle,  and  thy  wishes  will  be  done.  [See  Ptah-hotep,  \  23.] 
XXXII. — ON  THE  DIGNITY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

If  thou  hast  made  thyself  proficient  in  the  Scriptures,  if  thou  hast  pene¬ 
trated  into  literature,  let  them  be  within  thy  heart,  and  all  thy  right  wishes 
shall  come  to  pass.  To  whatever  profession  the  scribe  may  belong  he  always 
reasons  from  literature.  There  is  no  son  for  the  chief  of  the  treasury,  no  heir 
for  the  aged  chancellor.  The  scribe  whose  hand  is  expert  in  his  profession 
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does  not  transmit  this  profession  to  his  children  ;  their  advancement  is  by 
their  own  deeds,  their  greatness  the  result  of  their  own  care. 

XXXIII. — ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  DISCRETION. 

Do  not  let  thy  thought  be  known  to  the  man  of  bad  tongue,  to  give  him 
occasion  to  abuse  with  his  mouth.  The  revelation  from  thy  mouth  circulates 
quickly.  In  repeating  it  thou  dost  create  hatred.  The  fall  of  man  is  by  his 
tongue ;  beware  of  bringing  ruin  upon  thyself.  . 

XXXIV. — ON  GENTLENESS  IN  CONVERSATION. 

The  breast  of  man  is  the  hall  of  the  public  store-house  filled  with  all  kinds 
of  motives.  Oh !  choose  what  is  good,  as  good  words,  and  imprison  the  evil 
in  thy  bosom.  The  brutal  reply  is  like  the  raising  of  the  stick.  Oh !  speak 
with  the  gentleness  of  friendship,  and  thou  wilt  preserve  a  lasting  peace. 
[See  Ptah-hotep,  §§  20,  25.] 

XXXV. — GOD  REVEALS  TREASON. 

The  traitor  accuses  falsely,  afterwards  God  makes  known  the  truth,  and 
death  comes  and  carries  him  away. 

XXXVI. — ON  REVERENCE  OF  GOD. 

In  making  oblations  to  thy  God,  beware  of  what  he  abominates.  Do  not 
discuss  his  mysteries.  Do  not  have  a  haughty  bearing  when  he  comes  forth. 
Do  not  approach  familiarly  the  man  who  carries  him. 

Do  not  add  to  the  ritual  commands ;  it  is  forbidden  to  give  more  than  is 
consecrated.  Let  thine  eye  consider  the  acts  of  his  anger !  [See  Ptah-hotep, 

§  6.] 

Thou  shalt  make  adorations  in  his  name.  It  is  he  who  gives  spirit  to 
myriads  of  aptitudes,  who  is  the  maker  of  him  who  becomes  great.  [See  Ptah- 
hotep,  g  10.] 

The  God  of  this  world  is  the  light  above  the  firmament,  and  his  emblems 
are  on  the  earth ;  it  is  to  them  that  worship  is  rendered  daily.  The  divine 
rising  the  [sunrise]  causes  all  vegetation  to  flourish  so  as  to  multiply  food. 

XXXVII. — ON  MATERNAL  LOVE. 

It  is  I  who  have  given  thee  thy  mother,  but  it  is  she  who  bore  thee,  and 
in  bearing  thee  she  suffered  great  pain,  and  she  did  not  throw  it  off  upon  me. 
Thou  wast  born  after  the  months  of  maternity  and  she  has  carried  thee  as  a 
real  yoke,  her  breast  in  thy  mouth  for  three  years.  Thou  didst  grow  in 
strength,  and  no  disgust  for  thine  untidiness  led  her  to  say  :  Oh!  what  shall 
I  do?  Thou  wast  sent  to  school;  while  they  taught  thee  in  the  writings,  she 
was  busy  each  day  near  thy  teacher,  bringing  thee  bread  and  drink  from 
her  house. 

Thou  didst  reach  adult  age ;  thou  didst  marry,  thou  didst  form  a  house¬ 
hold.  Never  lose  sight  of  the  pain  which  thou  hast  cost  thy  mother,  nor  of 
all  the  wholesome  care  that  she  has  taken  of  thee.  Do  not  give  her  cause  to 
complain  of  thee,  for  fear  that  she  will  raise  her  hands  towards  God  and  he 
yrill  hear  her  complaint. 
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XXXVIII. — THE  MAN  NEITHER  POOR  NOR  RICH. 

Do  not  eat  bread  in  the  presence  of  an  assistant,  who  is  standing,  without 
extending  thy  hand  towards  the  bread  for  him.  Has  one  never  seen  that 
men  may  be  neither  rich  nor  poor  ?  But  bread  remains  with  him  who  acts  as 
a  brother.  The  rich  who  has  his  day,  and  who  sometimes  lasts  for  a  while, 
becomes  in  time  a  miserable  groom.  [See  Ptah-hotep,  §  30.] 

XXXIX. — ON  GLUTTONY. 

Be  not  gluttonous  to  till  thy  stomach  so  that  thou  canst  no  longer  stand 
straight.  When  thou  earnest  into  existence  I  gave  thee  another  happiness. 
XL. — CHANGING  CLIMATES. 

The  course  of  the  waters  changes  from  time  to  time  and  takes  a  different 
direction.  The  great  oceans  become  arid  lands.  The  shores  become  deep 
abysses. 

XLI. — NOTHING  UNCHANGEABLE. 

There  is  no  man  who  is  unchangeable  in  anything  ;  such  is  the  reply  of 
death.  Have  an  eye  to  thy  life. 

XLII. — ON  THE  RETURNING  ROAD. 

Labyrinth  or  precipice,  it  is  not  of  good  augury  to  tempt  it  first.  Tread 
the  homeward  path. 

XLIII. — THE  WELCOME  OF  STRANGERS. 

Be  not  rude  to  the  man  who  is  in  thy  house  ;  he  is  thy  guest.  He  has 
given  thee  an  account  of  what  he  is.  Thou  repliest  to  the  salutation  of  his 
mouth ;  thou  art  acquainted  with  the  business  which  brings  him.  Let  a 
repast  be  offered. 

XLIV. — ON  THE  FINAL  ACCOUNT. 

He  who  detests  negligence  comes,  not  having  been  called. 

XLV. — THE  GOOD  WALKER. 

Not  hurrying  himself  to  come,  the  good  walker  comes. 

XLVI. — TO  KEEP  one’s  SELF  FOR  GOD. 

Give  thyself  to  God,  keep  thyself  continually  for  God,  and  may  to-morrow 
be  like  to-day !  Let  thine  eye  consider  the  deeds  of  God ;  it  is  he  who  smites 
the  smitten.  [See  Ptah-hotep,  \  6.] 

XLVII. — AVOID  OCCASIONS  OF  DISTURBANCE. 

Enter  not  a  crowd  if  thou  art  there  in  the  beginnings  of  a  quarrel. 

XLVIII. — BEWARE  OF  ENCROACHING  ON  THE  RIGHTS  OF  OTHERS. 

Do  not  encroach  upon  any  other  property  ;  be  sure  respecting  the  ancient 
titles  of  the  owners,  lest  thou  be  taken  to  court  before  the  judges,  after  legal 
inquiry  has  been  made.  [Comp.  Ptah-hotep,  §  9.] 

XLIX. — KEEP  THE  PEACE. 

Keep  thyself  aloof  from  quarrelsome  people,  and  let  thy  heart  be  silent  in 
the  midst  of  an  armed  force.  The  first  comers  are  not  taken  into  court ;  the 
unsuccessful  peacemakers  are  not  strangled.  [See  Ptah^botep,  \  20.] 
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L. — WONDERS  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

Pleasant  are  the  deeds  of  a  friend ;  he  is  cleared  from  his  faults,  kept  from 
all  breach  [of  friendship]. 

LI. — THE  HEAD  OF  THE  HERD  IS  ONLY  AN  ANIMAL  LIKE  THE  OTHERS. 

The  ox,  the  head  of  the  herd,  leads  to  the  fields,  and  he  himself  is  an 
animal  like  the  others.  ' 

LII. — THE  SPIRITS  ARE  INVOKED  WHEN  HARVESTS  ARE  LOST. 

When  the  crops  of  the  country  are  lost  the  spirits  are  earnestly  invoked. 

LIII. — ON  LAZINESS. 

He  who  has  a  heart  without  energy  brings  woe  into  his  house,  for  he 
believes  everything  absolutely.  [See  Ptah-hotep,  §§  ii,  26.] 

LIV. — WORTH  OF  THE  PRUDENT  WIFE. 

Be  not  rough  to  thy  wife  in  her  house,  when  thou  knowest  that  it  is  in 
good  order.  Do  not  say  to  her :  Where  is  that  ?  Bring  it  to  us  !  For  she 
has  put  it  in  its  proper  place.  For  thine  eye  has  seen  her  and  thou  hast  kept 
silence  while  recognizing  her  worth.  Full  of  joy  put  her  hand  in  thine. 
[See  Ptah-hotep,  §§  21,  37.]  There  are  still  many  people  who  know  not  how 
a  man  brings  misfortune  into  his  house,  and,  in  fact,  do  not  know  how  to 
manage  it. 

All  management  of  housekeeping  lies  in  the  calmness  of  the  man. 

LV. — ON  LIBERTINISM. 

Do  not  follow  women,  let  them  not  capture  thy  heart.  [See  Ptah-hotep,  § 

18.] 

LVI. — A  GENTLE  REPLY  APPEASES  ANGER. 

Do  not  reply  to  an  angry  master ;  behave  so  as  to  hold  thyself  aloof. 
Speak  gently  when  he  has  spoken  brutally  ;  that  is  the  remedy  which  will 
calm  his  heart. 

LVII. — REPLY  OF  THE  OLD  MAN. 

Let  the  reply  of  any  old  man  carrying  his  staff  repress  thy  boldness,  lest 
thou  expose  thyself  to  indignation  by  thy  words. 

LVIII. — ON  CONCILIATORY  SPEECH. 

Do  not  change  opinion  in  thine  own  favor ;  after  an  hour  of  malice,  there 
is  an  entire  change  in  the  favor  one  has  enjoyed  ;  conciliating  words  are  for 
the  best.  Hearts  are  disposed  to  welcome  them.  [See  Ptah-hotep,  §§  20,  25.] 

LIX. — ON  SILENCE. 

Try  to  be  silent.  [See  Ptah-hotep,  §  24.] 

LX. — HUMANITY  TOWARDS  THE  MANAGER. 

Restrain  hin  who  acts  as  steward,  as  manager  in  thy  house.  Do  not  let 
him  turn  a  deaf  ear  towards  thee  ;  let  him  share  in  all  that  happens  in  thy 
house.  Do  not  send  him  away  to  be  a  beggar.  Speak  honorably  to  him  as 
long  as  he  behaves  himself  on  earth  without  reproach  in  that  which  he  does. 
Surely,  without  bread,  having  no  food,  his  life  would  be  a  matter  of  charity. 
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He  found  thy  work  to  do ;  driven  out  he  is  thrown  back  upon  the  mercy  of 
thy  goodness.  [See  Ptah-hotep,  \  35.] 

LXI. — ENTRANCE  AND  DEPARTURE  DIFFER. 

Thou  dost  enter  a  city  with  acclamations ;  thou  leavest  it  and  savest  thy¬ 
self  only  by  the  strength  of  thine  arms. 

THE  DIALOGUE. — FIRST  REPLY  OF  THE  SCRIBE  KHONSHOTEP. 

The  scribe  Khonshotep  replied  to  his  father,  the  scribe  Ani :  That  is  too 
much  for  me !  for  I  have  been  taught  by  thee ;  in  other  words,  I  have  ful¬ 
filled  thine  own  decisions.  All  men  pull  the  hair  of  the  son  who  comes  to 
take  his  father’s  place.  Art  thou  a  man  of  this  kind,  or  a  man  with  elevated 
tastes,  all  of  whose  words  are  chosen  ?  A  son  has  poor  judgment  who  says: 
All  is  determined  by  the  Book  of  the  Doctrine.  Kind  words  are  for  the  best ; 
hearts  are  inclined  to  welcome  them  ;  hearts  are  joyful.  Do  not  then 
multiply  thy  good  counsels.  They  will  refer  all  care  to  thee.  The  Book  of 
the  Doctrine  is  always  on  the  tongue  of  the  young  man  who  has  not  enjoyed 
superior  teaching. 

FIRST  REPLY  OF  THE  SCRIBE  ANI. 

Do  not  let  these  quibbles  delude  thy  heart ;  beware  of  using  them  in  thy 
prayers  to  God.  They  break  in  the  heart.  I  have  already  given  thee  my 
decisions  upon  them.  Are  they  not  authoritative,  these  words  of  mine,  by 
which,  thou  sayest,  thou  dost  wish  to  govern  thyself? 

LXII. 

The  bull  grows  old,  the  victim  of  the  slaughter  house  does  not  know  how 
to  leave  the  soil  where  he  tramples  under  foot  his  food ;  his  breeding  has 
made  him  quiet,  he  is  what  the  herdsman  has  made  him. 

The  terrible  lion,  though  he  remains  ferocious,  goes  farther  in  obedience 
than  the  poor  ass. 

The  horse  goes  under  his  yoke,  and,  obeying  it,  goes  on  his  way. 

The  dog,  oh !  he  hears  the  word  ;  he  follows  his  master. 

The  she-camel  carries  burdens.  Had  not  her  mother  carried  them  ? 

The  goose  falls  with  the  multitude  of  birds  that  followed  her  and  is 
smothered  in  the  snare. 

The  negro  is  taught  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Egyptians,  of  the  Syrians, 
and  of  all  foreign  countries. 

As  I  have  tdd  thee  I  have  done  in  all  my  offices;  be  docile,  and  thou  shalt 
learn  the  way  to  do  it  thyself. 

SECOND  REPLY  OF  THE  SCRIBE  KHONSHOTEP. 

And  the  scribe  Khonshotep  replied  to  his  father,  the  scribe  Ani :  Do  not 
tell  over  thy  merits :  I  am  troubled  by  thy  deeds.  Man  does  not  desert  his 
way  by  listening  and  replying  properly.  Man  is  God’s  second,  and  he  is  bound 
to  listen.  [See  Ptah-hotep,  \  39.] 

The  man  is  under  him  who  replies  to  him.  When  two  men  do  not  know 
one  another,  their  words  are  amiss,  like  those  of  him  who  does  not  know  his 
teacher. 
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I  have  become  a  man  with  a  heart  made  to  command  ;  and  all  the  vex¬ 
atious  oppositions  which  thou  hast  spoken  are  at  an  end.  Do  not  raise  a 
great  cry  about  them  as  though  it  concerned  some  affair  of  thine  ancestors. 
What  I  say  to  God,  what  thou  hast  made  me  swear,  put  it  aside. 

The  scribe  Ani  replied  to  his  son,  the  scribe  Khonshotep :  O  give  up 
these  noisy  discourses. 

LXIII. 

Broken  wood,  left  in  the  field,  which  shadow  and  sun  have  touched,  the 
workman  gathers ;  he  straightens  it,  he  makes  out  of  it  the  chief’s  whip. 
Hard  wood  serves  to  make  delicate  furniture. 

O  heart  ignoring  judgment!  Hast  thou  made  vows  or  hast  thou  fallen 
away  ?  Lo  !  they  cry  alike  ;  the  wise  man  with  the  powerful  hand  and  the 
young  child  still  on  its  mother’s  bosom.  Lo!  he  says,  as  soon  as  he  can 
speak.  Give  me  food ! 
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ARTICLE  V. 


THE  ESCHATOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

DIVINES. 

by  the  rev.  frank  H.  foster,  PH.  D.  (LEIPZIG),  PROFESSOR  OF  CHURCH 
HISTORY,  OBERLIN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

IV. 


We  have  hitherto  considered  the  great  writers  of  New 
England  down  to  Hopkins  severally.  We  have  traced  the 
operations  of  their  minds  under  the  influence  of  the  new 
ideas  which  had  begun  to  germinate  and  grow,  but  had  at¬ 
tained  no  ripe  and  perfect  result.  It  will  be  better  from  this 
point  on  to  consider  the  development  of  their  ideas  with  less 
reference  to  individual  peculiarities,  and  mark  how  they 
advanced,  substantially  in  entire  agreement,  to  meet  an 
attack  from  without  upon  this  portion  of  their  cherished 
faith.  Till  now  they  had  opposed  individual  errorists,  and 
often  found  them  among  their  own  proper  leaders.  Now  a 
movement  was  initiated  from  without,  was  soon  organized 
into  a  new  denomination,  the  Universalist,  and  hence  had  its 
defined  line  of  attack,  and  could  be  better  estimated  and 
more  effectively  opposed.  The  corporate  character  of  the 
attacking  force  gave  unity  and  solidity  to  the’defence.  We 
may  therefore  treat  less  individually  the  replies  made  by  men 
who  speak  now  more  as  members  of  one  host  opposing 
another.  In  one  respect  this  controversy  is  less  interesting 
than  one  could  wish.  It  is  too  involved  with  other  contro¬ 
versies  to  possess  the  piquant  interest  derived  from  concen¬ 
trated  attention  to  one  great  theme.  But  history  follows  the 
actual  course  of  affairs,  and  derives  her  true  attractiveness  not 
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from  the  development  of  some  ideal  plan,  but  from  the  sense 
of  faithfulness  to  facts  which  in  the  providence  of  God  are 
designed  to  teach  us  some  form  of  eternal  truth.  If  then  it 
is  impossible  wholly  to  distinguish  the  Universalist  from  the 
Unitarian  Controversy,  the  affinity  of  Unive/salism  with  that 
feeble  apprehension  of  human  guilt  which  is  characteristic 
of  Unitarianism,  will  do  something  to  put  the  nature  of  the 
doctrines  opposed  by  the  New  England  divines  in  clearer 
light.  Let  us  turn  then  to 

VI.  THE  UNIVERSALIST  CONTROVERSY. 

The  first  Universalist  of  America  in  the  denominational  sense 
of  that  term,  was  the  Rev.  John  Murray,  who,  born  in  1741, 
came  to  this  country  in  1770.^  As  a  theologian,  he  has  no 
just  claim  to  an  independent  consideration,  since  he  derived 
his  ideas  from  James  Relly,  of  England,  and  remained  a 
consistent  Rellyan  so  long  as  he  lived.  We  put  first,  there¬ 
fore,  the  views  of  Relly. 

I.  JAMES  RELLY. 

Mr.  Relly’s  views  were  set  forth  by  himself  in  a  book 
entitled  “Union. ”2  The  occasion  of  the  studies  which  led 
to  the  discovery  and  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  Union, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  recurrence  to  Relly’s  mind  of  a 
question  which  he  found  himself  unable  to  answer,  viz., 
“  Wherein  is  the  justice  and  equity  of  one  man’s  suffering 
death,  yea,  even  the  torments  of  Hell,  for  another?  The 

'  For  an  account  of  Mr.  Murray  see  Eddy’s  “  Universalism  in  America,”  a 
book  to  which  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer,  and  which  is  specially 
valuable  for  many  extracts  from  books  now  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain. 

*  The  edition  before  us  is  an  American  reprint  of  the  original.  The  title 
runs  as  follows:  Union;  or,  a  Treatise  of  the  Consanguinity  and  Affinity 
between  Christ  and  his  Church.  By  James  Relly.  For  as  the  Body  is  one, 
and  hath  many  Members,  and  all  Members  of  that  one  Body,  being  many,  are  one 
Body,  so  also  is  Christ,  i  Cor.  xii.  12.  Boston  :  Printed  by  Edes  &  Son  for 
Benjamin  Larkin  at  Shakespeare’s  Head,  No.  46,  Cornhill,  Boston.  (No 
date.) 

^Ibid,,  p.  xii. 
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answer  was  supplied  by  the  idea  of  Union.  We  do  not  find 
this  idea  formally  presented  or  philosophically  deduced. 
Indeed,  Relly  was  not  the  man  either  to  perceive  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  this,  or  to  perform  it  with  success.  His  thought 
is,  however,  perfectly  plain.  He  sets  out  from  the  doctrine 
of  “the  fall  of  Adam,  and  of  the  world  in  him.”"*  The 
union  between  Adam  and  his  offspring  was  such  “that  his 
sin  was  their  sin,  and  his  ruin  their  ruin ;  whilst  they.  In¬ 
cluded  in  him,  were  in  passivity,  and  he  the  active  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  whole.”®  “In  like  manner,  Christ’s  righteous¬ 
ness  is  upon  all  his  seed  ;  by  his  single  act,  before  they  had 
any  capacity  of  obeying  after  the  similitude  of  his  obedience, 
or  of  assenting  to  what  he  did  or  suffered.  This  manifests 
such  a  union  to  him,  such  an  inclusion  of  the  whole  seed  in 
him,  as  renders  his  condition  theirs  in  every  state  which  he 
passes  through.  Insomuch  that  his  righteousness,  with  all 
the  blessings  and  fruits  thereof,  is  theirs,  before  they  have 
known  it,  believed  it,  or  ever  were  conscious  of  existence. 
Thus  by  the  obedience  of  one,  are  many  made  righteous.”® 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  salvation  en  masse  in  its  extremest 
form.  All  men  are  saved  simply  because  they  are  men,  and 
possess  all  the  holiness  of  Christ,  and  that  without  regard  to 
faith  or  character.  It  is  also  a  system  of  complete  antino- 
mianism.  Relly  is  perfectly  aware  of  this,  and  in  his  book 
teaches  it  all  with  the  utmost  frankness.  The  word  be¬ 
lieving  or  faith,  as  applied  to  the  attitude  of  the  Christian 
towards  the  gospel,  always  means  regarding  it  as  true  and 

^Ibid.^  p.  23. 
p.  25. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  26,  27.  Relly ’s  scheme  is  not  properly  a  scheme  of  universal 
salvation,  inasmuch  as  it  provides  only  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  leaving 
that  of  other  spirits  uncertain.  It  may  be  that  only  7nen  are  thus  united  to 
Christ.  That  Relly  believed  that  there  were  lost  spirits  is  evident  from  page 
110,  where  he  speaks  of  devils.  Will  they  always  remain  devils  ?  So  far  as 
we  have  seen,  Relly  does  not  answer  this  question. 

’Ballou  uses  the  word  “offensively”  of  Relly’s  method  of  presenting 
antinomianism.  Universalist  Quarterly,  January,  1848. 

«  See  pp.  67,  72,  78,  90,  159,  et  al. 
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by  the  gospel  he  means  principally  the  doctrine  of  Union. 
Evangelical  faith  he  entirely  rejects,  with  opprobrious  com¬ 
parisons.  “  Union  with  Christ  before  faith  is  true,”  he  says, 
inasmuch  *^as  the  gospel  is  true  before  our  believing.”® 

But  if  it  is  not  true  until  our  believing  and  by  means  thereof, 
then  doth  believing  make  that  a  truth  which  was  not  a  truth, 
and  faith  creates  its  own  object ,  and  then  embraces  it.  This 
looks  like  the  heathen  idolatry,  first  making  their  gods, 
and  then  trusting  in  them.  ”  ^  ®  “  Where  the  all-sufficiency  of 

the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  to  put  away  sin,  and  that  without  any  act 
of  ours  mental  or  external,  is  denied,  it  amounts  to  what 

the  Scriptures  call  a  crucifying  of  the  So7i  of  God  afresh^  and 
putting  him  to  an  open  shame  His  indifference  to  char¬ 

acter  is  as  openly  confessed.  The  Old  Testament  saints  “were 
not  the  [good]  men  they  are  represented  to  be,  their  conduct 
and  behavior  considered, . . .  .but  were  so  in  ChrisC'^^  His 
readers  are  actually  urged,  if  in  distress  over  sin  and  seeking 
repentance,  not  to  strive  for  it,  since  Christ  cried  mightily 
unto  God,  “and,”  he  says,  “gives  you  this  repentance 
(italics  Relly’s).  And  in  complete  accord  with  this  he  rejects 
with  expressions  of  contempt  the  doctrine  of  conversion 
and  all  its  corollaries.  ^  ^ 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  such  a  doctrine  should  be 
supported  by  any  arguments  worthy  of  our  consideration. 
They  are,  in  fact,  a  tissue  of  absurdity  and  folly.  Yet  they 
had  their  influence,  and  gained  a  following,  and  our  fathers 
were  compelled  to  rebut  them.  We  must,  therefore,  briefly 
review  them.  There  seem  to  be  the  following  positive 
proofs : — 

I.  The  first  is  that  this  Union  is  necessary  to  the  harmony  of 
the  divine  perfections. 

^Idtd.,  p.  67. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  70. 

^‘^Idid.y  p.  71. 

^^Ibid.y  pp.  127,  128. 

^^Ibid,,  p.  120. 

^^Ibid.,  pp.  134,  135. 
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Without  Union  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  truth  that 
every  man  shall  die  for  his  own  sin.  “Such  a  union  or  re¬ 
lation  between  Christ  and  his  church  as  gives  him  the  right 
of  redemption  and  brings  him  under  that  character  which  is 
obnoxious  to  punishment,  is  absolutely  necessary  that  his 
suffering  for  sin  might  accord  with  the  declarations  and  de¬ 
mands  of  truth.  ”15 

It  is  contrary,  again,  to  justice  to  afflict  the  innocent. 
Hence  there  must  be  such  a  union  as  makes  us  suffer  in  his 
person,  or  else  Christ’s  sufferings  are  unjust,  i®  It  is  also 
contrary  to  love.  The  argument  here  is  mixed. 

2.  The  second  proof  is  from  the  Scriptures.  Relly  first 
presents  a  number  of  texts  of  Scripture,  similar  to  these  : 
“We  are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones,” 
{sic)  Eph.  V.  30;  “That  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are 
one,”  John  xvii.  22  ;  together  with  many  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  the  slightest  natural  connection  with  the  topic,  as  e. 
g./*  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,” 
2  Cor.  V.  9. 1 

3.  While  explaining  the  nature  of  this  union,  Relly  ad¬ 
vances  other  arguments  for  it,  some  of  which  are  quite  fan¬ 
tastical,  as  e.  g^y  one  from  an  analogy  between  Christ  and  his 
church,  and  Aaron  and  his  garments.  “  But,”  he  says,  “as 
all  who  profess  Jesus  Christ  understand  not  the  Scriptures,  nor 
the  power  of  God,  it  is  probable  that  this  method  maybe  ob- 

‘^^Ibid.y  pp.  6,  7. 

"^^Ibid.y  p.  g. 

^’We  add  the  entire  list  ot  proof-texts  cited  on  pp.  13-18.  Ps.  cxxxix. 
16;  Eph.  V.  30;  I  Cor.  xii.  26,  12,  27;  Col.  i.  18;  Eph.  i.  22,  23;  Col.  ii. 
10;  Rom.  xii.  5  ;  Eph.  ii.  16  ;  v.  3,  32 ;  Heb.  ii.  1 1 ;  Judges  xvii.  22,  23  ;  Jer. 
xviii.  4;  Isa.  Ixvi.  7,  8;  Col.  ii.  ii,  12;  Gal.  ii.  20;  Ps.  xlix.  5;  i  Pet.  ii.  24; 
Rom.  vi.  6 ;  Col.  iii.  3  ;  Rom.  vii.  4  ;  vi.  8,  1 1  ;  Isa.  xxvi.  9 ;  Hos.  vi.  2 ; 
I  Pet.  i.  3 ;  iii.  21  ;  Col.  i.  21,  22  ;  2  Cor.  v.  9;  Rom.  iv.  25 ;  Eph.  ii.  6,  5  ; 
Col.  ii.  13;  Eph.  i.  3,  4;  i  John  iii.  2;  iv.  17;  2  Tim.  i.g;  Eph.  i.  6;  Isa. 
xlv.  17  ;  xxiv.  25  ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  16 ;  xxiii.  6  ;  l  Cor.  i.  2,  30  ;  Matt.  i.  23.  We 
have  preserved  Relly’s  order,  for  we  suppose  it  to  have  had  an  argumentative 
force  in  his  mind. 
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jected  unto,  and  the  matter  treated  by  many  as  fables  of 
allegory.”^* 

4.  The  vine  and  its  branches  is  adduced ;  also 

5.  Membership  of  Christ’s  one  body;  and 

6.  The  similitude  of  a  building. 

After  these  positive  arguments  come  answers  to  objections. 
The  first  of  these,  to  the  objection  that  this  doctrine  tends  to 
licentiousness  (in  modern  English,  license)  and  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  overthrown,  and  man 
left  with  nothing  to  stimulate  him  to  virtue  ;  leaves  the  great 
point  presented  in  the  first  part  of  the  objection  unanswered, 
or  rather  makes  Relly’s  antinomianism  clearer  than  ever. 
“  But  such  an  obedience  [excited  by  fear,]  is  far  from  being 
compensate  for  the  despight  [sic']  done  thereby  to  the  Spirit 
of  grace,  and  dishonor  to  the  crucified  one.”^® 

But  not  to  delay  longer  upon  this  work,  we  will  close  our 
view  of  it  with  two  extracts  which  equally  show  its  substan¬ 
tial  disregard  of  fairness  in  interpretation,  and  of  facts : — 

Unto  the  right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  it  is  necessary  to  know 
that  they  consist  of  two  parts,  letter  and  spirit,  or  law  and  gospel.  Now 
the  letter  or  law  killeth,  but  the  spirit  or  the  gospel  giveth  life.  And  as  this 
is  useful  to  be  known,  so  is  it  also,  that  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other ;  else  how  doth  it  appear  that  we  rightly  divide  the  word  of 
life  ?  If  the  gospel  be  considered  as ... .  glad  tidings  to  mankind ....  a  fallen 
creature ....  what  can  be  called  good  tidings  unto  a  creature  in  this  condition  ? 
Surely  nothing  short  of  that  which  tells  him  all  is  given,  and  that  freely, 
without  condition  on  his  part  because  he  can  perform  none.®® 

All  the  warnings  of  the  gospel  are  thus  relegated  to  the 
domain  of  the  law,  and  disposed  of.  Again  : — 

O  what  grace  is  this  !  that  we,  helpless  worms,  whose  every  word,  work, 
and  thought,  is  unholy,  yea,  in  whom  according  to  the  strongest  testimony 

"^^Ibid.,  p.  37.  Similar  exegesis  was  characteristic  of  Murray.  (See  Eddy, 
Vol.  i.  p.  156.) 

p.  79.  This  passage  is  also  interesting  on  account  of  the  words 
next  following  those  quoted  above,  which  show  that  even  Relly  could  not 
free  his  mind  of  the  idea  of  retribution  and  of  the  propriety  of  it.  He  con¬ 
tinues  :  “They  shall  sooner  or  later  know  [this] :  when  all  their  works  shall 
be  burnt  up^  and  they  shall  suffer  loss." 

^^Ibid.f  pp.  81,  82. 
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of  our  senses  and  reason  there  is  [«V]  yet  found  the  motions,  life,  and  love 
of  sin,  should  have  a  right  to  reckon  ourselves  dead  unto  sin,  dead  unto 
what  we  feel  the  life  of,  dead  unto  what  we  yet  feel  the  love  of,  dead  unto 
what  is  yet  stronger  than  we, . . .  .what  an  amazing  reckoning  is  this ! 

Murray  always  preached  upon  the  basis  of  this  theory.  A 
sketch  of  his  views  was  given  by  Hosea  Ballou  2d  in  the 
Universalist  Quarterly^  January,  1848.  We  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summary : — 

A  few  are  elected  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  this  life,  and  these 
go  into  paradise  immediately  at  death.  But  the  rest,  who  die  in  unbelief, 
depart  into  darkness,  where  they  will  remain  under  terrible  apprehensions 
of  God’s  wrath  until  they  are  enlightened.  Their  sufferings  are  neither  penal 
nor  disciplinary,  but  simply  the  effect  of  unbelief.  Some  will  believe  and 
be  delivered  from  their  darkness  in  the  intermediate  state.  At  the  general 
judgment,  such  as  have  not  been  previously  brought  into  the  truth  will  “  come 
forth  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation  ;  ”  and,  through  ignorance  of  God’s  pur¬ 
pose,  they  will  “  call  on  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  fall  on  them,  etc.” _ 

Then  the  Judge  will  make  the  final  separation,  dividing  the  “sheep” 
or  universal  human  nature,  “  from  the  goats,”  which  are  the  fallen  angels, 
and  send  the  latter  away  “  into  everlasting  fire.” 


We  will  introduce  at  this  point  a  man  who  remained  in  the 
orthodox  ministry  all  his  life,  but  who  appears  before  us  in 
a  posthumous  volume  in  the  light  of  a  Universalist,  and  one 
much  influenced,  if  not  determined  in  his  position,  by  the 
views  of  Relly.  An  actual  historical  link  between  the  two 
men  cannot  be  established.  But  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Relly’s 
views  were  well  known  in  America  through  Mr.  Murray,  and 
our  author  especially  claims  to  have  read  all  the  writers  upon 
the  subject,  we  shall  credit  Relly  with  an  influence  over  him, 
though  the  disciple  was  in  this  case  greater  than  his  master. 
We  refer  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Huntington,  D.  D.,  of  Coventry, 
Connecticut,  whose  work  appeared  in  1796.22  ? 

i 

II.  JOSEPH  HUNTINGTON. 

Huntington’s  position  in  early  life  was  that  of  Arminian- 

^‘^Ibid.,  pp.  112,  1 13. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  Calvinism  Improved ;  or,  the  Gospel  Illus¬ 
trated  as  a  System  of  Real  Grace,  issuing  in  the  Salvation  of  All  Men,  etc. 
New  London,  1796.  Pp.  331.  8vo. 
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ism,  but  he  was  subsequently  led  to  adopt  Calvinism.  His 
modifications  of  this  system  were  only  those  necessary  to 
introduce  the  doctrine  of  Univcrsalism.  He  clung  close  to 
the  old  theories  of  the  atonement,  refusing  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  younger  Edwards  and  others  into  certain  modifications 
now  known  as  the  “New  England  theory.^’ His  state¬ 
ments  as  to  total  depravity  are  also  quite  Calvinistic.^^  But 
he  had  been  led  by  a  gradual  process  to  adopt  the  view  that 
the  promises  of  the  gospel  were  meant  to  assure  us  of  the 
salvation  of  every  man,  that  this  was  the  significance  of  the 
“  good  news,”  and  that  salvation  would  be  conferred  imme¬ 
diately  upon  death,  without  any  period  of  punishment,  or 
even  of  such  darkness  and  suffering  as  Murray  taught. 

Huntington  opens  his  discussion  with  the  statement  of  an 
antithesis  which  he  conceives  to  run  through  the  entire 
Scriptures.  He  says  :  — 

The  two  great  doctrines  we  are  taught  to  believe  are,  firsts  What  is  just 
and  right  for  God  to  do  with  us,  considered  in  our  own  personal  character  and 
desert.  This  I  shall  call  the  pure  voice  of  justice  to  man,  without  regard  to 
an  atonement  or  a  mediator.  Secondly y  What  God  will  in  fact  do  with 
mankind,  as  united  to  a  mediator,  and  one  with  him  by  divine  constitution, 
in  a  federal  sense :  Or  how  in  very  deed,  God  hath  promised  to  deal  with 
man,  in  that  union  with  the  second  Adam  :  What  his  condition  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  be  in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come.  This  I  call  pure  gospel ;  or  tidings 
from  God,  which  never  could  have  been  known  but  by  his  own  revelation.®* 

Justice,  Huntington  says,  demands  the  eternal  punishment 
of  every  sinner,  and  this  is  threatened  in  the  law.  He  does 
not  pretend  that  the  word  ahovto'  signifies  anything  but 
eternal  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word.  He  says : — 

All  the  learned  know  that  this  word,  in  the  Greek,  signifies  an  age, 
a  long  period,  or  interminable  duration,  according  as  the  connected  sense 
requires.  This  word  with  all  its  repetitions  sometimes  signifies  no  more 
than  a  long,  limited  time  ;  ages  of  ages  ;  and  sometimes  endless  duration, 
when  applied  to  the  existence  of  Jehovah.  But  there  is  not  the  least  need 
of  any  criticism  on  this  word,  or  any  other  single  word  or  phrase  in  the 
Bible.  There  are  express  propositions  and  assertions  enough  in  the  word 

®*  Calvinism  Improved,  p.  94  ff. 

**3id.,  p.  144. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  26. 
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of  God  to  exclude  any  possible  termination  of  the  misery  of  the  damned, 
as  well  as  to  assure  us  in  the  plainest  manner  that  mankind  shall  be 
damned.** 

At  first  mankind  supposed  that  this  threatened  punish¬ 
ment  would  be  actually  inflicted  upon  them  in  person.  But 
little  by  little  the  gospel  was  introduced  into  the  world,  by 
which  we  have  learned  that  the  punishment  will  not  be  in¬ 
flicted  upon  us  men,  but  will  be  borne  only  by  our  substi¬ 
tute,  the  Saviour.  Thus  there  run  through  the  Bible  two 
distinct  lines  of  statement,  the  voice  of  threatening,  which 
speaks  as  justice  demands,  and  the  voice  of  mercy,  which 
corresponds  to  what  God  actually  has  in  store  for  the  race. 
In  Huntington’s  own  words : — 

I  readily  grant,  if  this  distinction,  which  I  would  everywhere  keep  in 
view,  between  the  voice  of  justice  and  that  of  mercy,  the  display  of  law  and 
that  of  gospel,  running  through  the  whole  word  of  God,  is  without  foundation, 
my  whole  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  So  does  the  whole  of  divine  rev¬ 
elation,  for  aught  I  can  possibly  discern  after  a  most  careful  inquiry  for 
many  years.  And  (with  awful  reverence  would  I  speak  it)  I  am  not  able, 
without  this  distinction,  to  vindicate  the  holy  Bible  from  many  more  flat 
contradictions  than  any  other  book  I  have  ever  read.  But  this  distinction 
is  the  peculiar  glory  and  mystery  of  divine  revelation.** 

In  explaining  how  this  salvation  is  effected,  Huntington 
begins  with  the  doctrine  of  election.  This  he  holds  with 
true  Calvinistic  rigor,  and  founds  upon  it  the  foreknowledge 
of  God.  The  divine  election  embraces  the  salvation  of  all 
men.  “  Whenever  election. . .  .doth  distinguish  one  person, 
or  one  community  or  description  of  persons  from  another, 
it  never  hath  the  least  regard  to  anything  beyond  the  grave : 
excepting  a  difference  in  degree  of  felicity.”  As  to  eternity, 
“God  has  one  elect  head  and  no  more;  and  one  elect  body 
and  no  more.  The  elect  head  is  Ben-Adam,  the  Son  of 
Many  in  equal  connection  with  all  human  nature.  The 
elect  body  is  all  human  nature. ”^8  Hence,  whatever  dif¬ 
ferences  there  are  between  men  as  to  the  time  in  which  they 

**/<?/</.,  p.  47. 

p.  191. 

*»//5«/.,  p.  81. 
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learn  of  their  redemption,  all  are  redeemed  in  Christ.  “  The 
divine  purpose  alike  secures  all  men  in  Christ  alone ;  in  his 
union  with  and  covenant  for  human  nature,  as  a  covenant 
for  the  people,  and  God’s  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ; 
and  by  the  exertion  of  his  office  of  priest,  prophet,  and  king,  in 
equal  extent  with  each  other.  In  this  \Vay,  I  say,  alike 
secures  every  part  of  human  nature  from  any  pain  or  sorrow 
in  the  world  to  come,  and  alike  secures  real  happiness  and 
glory  to  every  one  in  that  proportion  of  grace  which  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  hath  appointed. ”2 9 

So  much  for  election.  But  the  foundation  of  the  election 
is  in  the  atonement.  Christ  is  strictly  a  substitute  for  us, 
all  the  modifications  of  Edwards  being  rejected.  “  The 
true  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  in  very  deed  this.  A 
direct,  true,  and  proper  setting  all  our  guilt  to  the  account 
of  Christ,  as  our  federal  head  and  sponsor,  and  a  like  plac¬ 
ing  his  obedience  unto  death  to  our  account.”®®  Hence  as 
the  atonement  was  made  for  all  men,  their  guilt  is  removed 
by  it,  and  “  by  a  true  and  proper  imputation  its  bene¬ 
fits  are  immediately  communicated  to  the  race.  Hunting- 
ton  goes  so  far  as  to  answer  expressly  the  arguments  which 
New  England  men  were  beginning  to  use,  founded  upon  the 
idea  that  personal  guilt  and  righteousness  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  transferred.  This  is  possible  because 
property  can  be  transferred,  and  all  “  men  are  God’s  prop¬ 
erty,  absolutely  and  wholly  so ;  and  of  consequence  [!] 
all  their  doings  are  equally  his  property.”®®  Through  their 
“union  with  Christ”  the  character  of  men  becomes  the 
character  of  Christ  when  he  is  to  be  punished  for  them, 
and  then  his  obedience  becomes  their  obedience,  thus  giving 
them  salvation.®®  This  is  the  Rellyan  idea,  and  it  is  often 
expressed  in  phrases  strikingly  like  Relly’s.®^ 

p.  93. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  98. 

^‘^Ibtd,,  p.  102. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  III. 

i^Ibid.,  pp.  67,  83,  127,  171. 

See,  for  example,  pp.  55,  130,  133,  165,  183. 
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In  conformity  with  these  ideas  faith  is  represented,  in  com¬ 
plete  harmony  with  Relly,  as  consisting  in  believing 
that  the  declarations  of  the  gospel  are  true.  “  All  who 
hear  the  gospel  are  commanded  to  believe  it; _ their  be¬ 

lieving  it  does  not  make  the  foundation  of  their  faith  and 
salvation  more  true  than  it  was  before  ;  but  their  faith  is 
built  on  previous  truth.”^®  In  Relly’s  words  he  says,®® 
“Certainly,  repentance,  as  an  exercise  in  the  human  soul, 
does  not  create  its  own  object^  or  lay  its  own  foundation,  any 
more  than  faith  does,  or  hope,  or  joy,  or  any  grace  what¬ 
ever.”  And  then  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

The  foundation  of  God  hath  the  seal,  not  of  alterations  in  creatures,  but 
of  his  own  eternal  decree,  and  his  knowledge  of  our  salvation  founded  there¬ 
on.  I.et  the  mind  of  man,  at  present,  be  in  what  state  it  may,  “  neverthe¬ 
less  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his.” 

If  there  could  be  any  doubt,  after  these  passages  as  to 
our  author’s  meaning,  it  would  be  entirely  removed  by  the 
two  paragraphs  immediately  following  that  last  quoted. 
They  are : — 

When  all  men  are  commanded  everywhere  to  repent,  no  doubt  saving, 
evangelical  repentance  is  the  thing  commanded,  and  this  we  know  is  the 
exercise  of  a  new  heart,  and  implies  union  with  Christ  by  regeneration,  or 
anew  creation  in  him.  The  very  command  implies  that  this  is  made  sure, 
and  all  the  benefits  connected  with  it,  as  what  Christ  had  laid  a  foundation 
for.  The  doctrine  preached  is  only  a  piece  of  good  news,  founded  in  truth 
and  certainty,  as  all  other  gospel  doctrines  are.  The  doctrine  is  an  object 
of  faith,  as  all  other  gospel  doctrines  are.  It  has  a  reasonable  duty  con* 
nected  with  it ;  which  is  common  to  all  gospel  doctrines. 

When  the  doctrine  of  repentance  is  preached  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
this  remission  is  always  considered  as  sure  in  Christ.  Repentance  as  a  fit 
temper  of  mind  to  receive  it  and  enjoy  the  benefit,  is  also  engaged  by  him  who 
orders  the  doctrine  to  be  preached.  Christ  considers  all  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  every  human  creature  as  reconciled  to  God  by  his  blood,  and  God  to 
them.  What  remains  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  is  that  they  be  brought 
to  the  knowledge,  sense,  and  enjoyment  of  it,  that  it  may  have  proper  influ¬ 
ence  on  their  hearts. 

p.  55. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  129. 

VOL.  XLV.  No.  180. 
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The  subsidiary  arguments  brought  we  cannot  dwell  upon. 
They  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  prayer,  in  which  we  pray 
for  things  we  cannot  expect,  unless  all  men  are  to  be  saved. 
The  sentiments  of  mankind,^*  the  form  of  baptism, and 
the  attributes  of  God^®  are  all  mentioned,  as  well  as  several 
other  arguments.  We  pass  to  his  decided  rejection  of  Res- 
torationism.^i  After  describing  the  theory,  and  mentioning 
the  argument  that  it  seems  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  suffering  in  the  world  to  come  “  to  purge,  humble,  and 
subdue  some  sinners,  and  make  them  fit  for  a  pure  and  spot¬ 
less  heaven,”  he  proceeds  to  refute  the  idea.  “  All  want 
purgation  at  the  moment  of  death  as  really  as  anyone.” 
“  A  special  work  of  Christ  there  certainly  must  be  in  death  ; 
or  never  one  of  the  mere  human  kind  can  get  to  heaven. . . . 
We  are  very  plainly  taught  in  the  word  of  God  that  every 
soul  goes  immediately  after  death  into  an  eternal,  fixed  state.” 
He  mentions  Enoch  and  Elijah,  Lazarus  and  Paul,  and  other 
scriptural  examples,  and  then  adds  : — 

The  utmost  torment  for  a  long  period,  even  for  ages  of  ages,  could  have 
no  more  effect  in  humbling  sinners  of  the  human  than  of  the  angelic  nature. 
The  devils  are  no  better  for  their  long-continued  anguish  and  pain.  Afflic¬ 
tions  in  this  world  do  not  make  sinners  any  better  ;  but  are  invariably  only 
an  occasion  of  their  growing  worse  and  worse,  if  the  special,  almighty  energy 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  does  not  attend  them.  There  is  not  the  least  intimation 

of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  any  means  of  grace  in  hell . God 

has  power  enough  to  change  the  nature  of  all  the  devils  there;  but  he  has 
not  told  us  he  ever  will  do  it,  and  we  know  of  no  saviour  provided  for  them, 
or  that  ever  will  be. 

We  make  room  for  only  one  more  feature  of  the  work, 
which  is  necessary,  however,  for  a  full  understanding  of  the 
method  in  which  Huntington  would  reconcile  his  doctrine 
with  the  words  of  Scripture.  He  repeatedly  says  that  there 
is  no  statement  in  Scripture  that  any  soul  has  actually  been 

/did.,  pp.  158,  200. 

^*Idid.,  p.  187. 

*^Jdid,,  p.  254. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  263. 

*'^Ibid.,  pp.  202-208. 
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lost.  To  remove  the  objection  that  would  be  derived  from 
Matt.  XXV.  46,  he  adopts  the  following  interpretation  : — 

In  their  Surety,  Vicar,  or  Substitute,  i.  e.,  in  Christ,  “  the  head  of  every 
man,”  they  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  in  a  true  gospel  sense.  In 
him  they  suffer  infinite  punishment,  i.  e.,  he  suffers  for  them . The  suffer¬ 

ings  of  Christ  are  eternal  sufferings,  just  in  the  same  way  of  reasoning  that 

they  are  infinite . It  is  only  by  personal  union  with  Deity  that  either  term 

will  bear.'*® 

The  final  scene  of  judgment  is  thus  explained  : — 

At  the  great  and  solemn  day,  characters  shall  be  separated  one  from 
another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  God  will 
show  infinite  approbation  to  the  character  of  his  own  Son,  the  Son  of  man, 
as  federal  head  in  union  with  his  redeemed  creatures,  placing  it  at  his  right 
hand  ;  a  phrase  denoting  approbation  and  honor.  And  he  will  manifest 
infinite  wrath,  indignation  and  vengeance  against  the  real  character  of  man, 
placing  it  at  his  left  hand  ;  which  denotes  the  utmost  detestation  and  abhor¬ 
rence . God . never  will  hate  anything  in  man  but  his  bad  character.  In 

Christ  he  has  no  bad  char.icter,  but  one  infinitely  good.  And  God  will  bid 
all  that  sustain  it,  welcome  to  all  the  joys  and  glories  of  heaven.*® 

In  a  similar  way  Judas  is  said  not  to  have  gone  to  hell.^^ 

We  may  stop  in  our  view  of  Rellyanism  with  these  repre¬ 
sentatives.  We  come  to  an  altogether  different  style  of 
Universalism  in  the  next  writer  whom  we  shall  consider,  who 
with  an  Arminian  theology  united  the  theory  of  Restoration- 
ism.  We  mean 

III.  ELIIANAN  WINCHESTER. 

Mr.  Winchester  was  originally  a  Baptist,  and  after  several 
changes  of  view  settled  down  in  the  type  of  theology  we  are 
about  to  set  forth.  He  is  the  next  great  leader  among  the 
Universal ists  after  Murray,  and  his  views  came  to  prevail 
over  those  of  his  predecessor  “except  in  the  localities  where 
Mr.  Murray  was  personally  laboring.”'*® 

Winchester  founded  his  proof  of  Universalism  upon  ortho¬ 
dox  premises.  His  statements  as  to  the  ruined  condition  of 
man  without  a  Redeemer  are  as  satisfactory  as  those  of  his 

p.  165. 
p.  167. 

^‘^Ibid.y  p.  280. 

*®Eddy,  p.  381. 
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opponents.  His  Dialogues  on  Restoration*®  relate  his  con¬ 
version  in  the  following  language :  “I  was  brought  to 
resign  myself  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  thus  I  expressed 
myself:  ‘  Lord,  here  I  am,  a  poor  helpless  sinner  ;  I  resign 
myself  into  thine  hands ;  take  me  and  deal  with  me  just  as 
thou  pleasest ;  I  know  thou  canst  do  me  no  injustice.’ ”* 7 
The  absolute  need  of  repentance  to  forgiveness  was  thus  a 
foundation  stone  of  his  .system.  None  could  be  forgiven  who 
did  not  repent.  But  the  fundamental  idea  is  that  all  ivill 
finally  repent,  some  before  death,  in  which  case  they  will  be 
received  immediately  to  glory,  others  during  the  intermediate 
state  before  the  Judgment,  but  finally,  under  the  long  and 
serious  discipline  of  the  “  aionian  ”  punishment,  all  who 
may  have  remained  incorrigible  by  the  means  that  have  been 
used  for  their  recovery  before. 

In  the  Dialogues  we  have  an  account  of  the  “  First  Prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  Doctrine  of  the  F'inal  and  Universal 
Restoration  is  founded.”**  They  are:  (i)  “God  is  the 
universal  and  only  creator  of  all.”  (2)  “The  universal 
benevolence  of  the  Deity,  or  the  love  of  God  to  his  crea¬ 
tures.”  (3)  “  Christ  died  for  all.”  (4)  “  The  unchangeable¬ 
ness  of  God.”  (5)  “The  immutability  of  God’s  coun.sels.” 
(6)  “God  hath  given  all  things  into  the  hand  of  Chri.st,  who 
hath  declared  that  it  is  the  F'ather’s  will  that  of  all  that  he 
gave  him,  he  should  lose  nothing.”  There  is  al.so  an  extended 
Scripture  proof  in  the  “  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies.”  Indeed, 
it  should  be  said  that  Winchester’s  great  reliance  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  discussion  is  the  interpretation,  however  mistaken, 
of  Scripture.*® 

*®The  Universal  Restoration  exhibited  in  Four  Dialogues  between  a  Min¬ 
ister  and  his  Friend,  etc.  Litchfield,  1795.  (Reprint.) 
p.  1 12. 
p.  95  ff. 

*®The  title  of  this  book  is:  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  that 
remain  to  be  fulfilled.  The  edition  before  us  is  that  printed  in  Walpole, 
1800.  The  principal  texts  employed  are  :  The  last  two  chapters  of  Reve¬ 
lation ;  Acts  iii.  21  ;  Gen.  iii.  15;  Heb.  ii.  14,  15;  i  John  iii.  8;  Gen.  xii. 
1-3,  etc.  Passages  extending  the  mercy  of  God  beyond  his  wrath.  Ex.  xx. 
5,  6.  etc.;  Ps.  xxx.  5  ;  Phil.  ii.  7-1 1 ;  Rom.  viii.  19-23;  Eph.  i.  lo ;  Col.  i. 
20 ;  Phil.  ii.  9. 
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We  now  take  up  certain  points  of  detail,  and  first,  the 
intermediate  state.  It  is  Winchester’s  chief  argument  for  a 
state  of  conscious  existence  after  death  that  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  for  a  change  in  the  moral  condition 
of  men,  and  hence  the  plan  of  God  to  save  all  men  would  be 
lost.®®  He  goes  on  to  make  among  others  the  following 
remarks : — 

If  no  possible  change  can  take  place  after  death,  neither  infants  nor 
idiots  can  ever  be  happy,  because  they  die  without  any  ideas  of  God,  Christ, 
or  salvation,  and  indeed  really  without  the  knowledge  of  anything,  or  the 
habit  or  practice  of  goodness  or  virtue,  or  commission  of  any  actual  sin.  The 
great,  good,  and  pious  Dr.  Watts  was  so  puzzled  by  this  dilemma  that  he 
concluded  that  infants  could  not  be  saved,  because  they  died  without  know¬ 
ing  anything  of  God,  or  the  plan  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  without 

ever  practicing  virtue  or  goodness . As  for  their  being  condemned  to  suffer 

the  torments  of  hell  to  all  eternity,  he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  that . 

therefore  his  great  benevolence  led  him  to  conclude  that  all  who  died  in 
infancy  (except  the  infants  of  believers . )  would  be  annihilated. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  Winchester  considered  certain  ideas 
that  have  been  current  in  our  own  day.  His  thought  was 
not  perfectly  clear,  for  upon  another  page®^  he  says  that  the 
standard  of  j'udgment  will  be  “the  light,  knowledge,  abili¬ 
ties,  opportunities,  etc.,  with  which  they  are  favored,”  and 
makes  it  evident  that  he  distinctly  includes  those  who  live 
under  different  dispensations  by  remarking  on  the  following 
page,  that  the  judgment  will  be  determined  by  the  “  different 
dispensations  under  which  men  lived,”  in  immediate  connec¬ 
tion  with  mention  of  Greeks,  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  etc.  But  in  this  passage  “ideas  of  God,  Christ, 
salvation,”  etc.,  are  necessary  elements  of  the  case.  And  in 
the  very  passage  quoted,  by  ellipsis  the  strange  thought  may 
be  brought  out  that  “  neither  infants  nor  idiots  can  ever  be 

happy  because  they  die  without . commission  of  any  actual 

sin .'” 

The  argument  for  an  opportunity  for  change  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  state  is  also  conducted  in  connection  with  the  now 

““Lectures,  II.,  p,  68  f. 

p.  57. 
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famous  passage,  i  Pet.  iii.  18-20.  Winchester  believes 
that  “  the  soul  of  Christ  as  certainly  vv-^ent  to  hell,  as  he  after¬ 
wards  ascended  to  heaven.”  The  object  of  this  was  not  “to 
suffer,”  but  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  process  of  Christ; 
was  to  fulfill  Scripture  ;  was  the  progress  of  a  mighty  warrior  ; 
but  its  main  purpose  was  that  he  might  preach  to  the 
spirits  in  prison.  Our  author  has  already  shown,  as  he 
thinks,  that  the  preaching  was  not  done  by  Noah,  or  in  his 
time.  ®  3  He  continues  : — 

But  if  the  question  be  asked,  What  did  Jesus  Christ  the  anointed  Saviour 
preach,  or  proclaim  to  them  ?  I  answer.  He  proclaimed  the  gospel ;  of  this 
we  may  be  assured,  for  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  idea  that  the 
merciful  Redeemer  went  into  the  prison  to  proclaim  condemnation  and  end¬ 
less  misery  to  them . It  would  have  been  unworthy  of  his  character  to  have 

descended  into  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth  to  increase  the  misery  of  the 
sufferers. 

Some  reasons  for  this  distinguishing  act  of  mercy  are  added 
by  the  writer,  (i)  The  immense  and  inconceivable  numbers 
that  were  destroyed  by  the  flood,  whom  Winchester  calcu¬ 
lates  to  have  been,  at  the  rate  of  multiplication  previously 
maintained,  17, 179,869, 184,  “which  is  considerably  more 
than  eighteen  times  the  supposed  number  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  globe.”  (2)  They  had  sinned  much  longer 
than  any  others  ever  shall,  and  had  doubtless  acquired  a 
hardness  and  obduracy  beyond  any  of  the  human  race,  and 
were  therefore  fit  subjects  for  our  Saviour  to  try  his  mercy. 
(3)  Their  having  been  so  long  lying  in  painful  imprisonment. 

Hence  Winchester  concludes  that  “the  Lord  Jesus  still 
continues  to  restore  and  redeem  lost  souls  out  of  their  state 
of  sin  and  misery  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  old  world.”  As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  rcas- 
ing  upon  which  he  depended,  I  quote  the  following : — 

I  confess,  respecting  this  last  question,  J  have  had  great  satisfaction  from 
the  testimony  of  a  very  particular  friend  of  mine,  and  one  of  the  best  men 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  as  far  as  I  can  judge.  lie  was  sick  of  a  con¬ 
firmed  consumption,  and  in  his  own  apprehension,  and  to  the  view  of  all 

p.  331  ff. 
p.  77  ff. 
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around  him,  died  and  lay  in  that  situation  forty-one  hours,  and  when  he 
appeared  to  begin  again  to  live,  he  found  himself  in  his  coffin,  and  the 
people  assembled  to  his  funeral.  During  the  time  of  his  absence,  he  beheld 
most  wonderful  things,  and  especially  the  restoration  of  a  number  of  lost 
souls. 

Winchester  realizes  that  the  day  of  judgment  may  seem 
superfluous  upon  his  scheme,  and  is  at  some  pains  to  over¬ 
come  this  difficulty.  He  says®®  that  it  is  necessary  (i)  to 
put  an  end  to  the  triumph  of  vice  over  virtue  ;  (2)  to  take 
off  the  vail  or  mask,  and  show  everything  as  it  really  is 
without  disguise  ;  (3)  to  reprove  the  wicked,  and  set  their 
sins  in  order  before  their  eyes  ;  (4)  to  set  forth  the  holiness, 
righteousness,  and  other  perfections  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
amazing  hatefulness  of  sin,  and  its  just  desert ;  (5)  to  form 
the  beginning  of  a  course  of  correction  which  is  to  issue  in 
the  good  of  the  criminals. 

He  justifies  the  belief  that  the  punishment  of  the  ages  after 
the  judgment  will  issue  in  the  repentance  of  all  souls 
upon  the  following  grounds;  “Punishment  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  inflames  and  enrages  in  a  most  amazing  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  continued  longer  and  heavier,  produces  a  contrary 
effect — softens,  humbles,  and  subdues. ..  .Some  sins  are  so 
daring  and  presumptuous  as  to  provoke  God  to  threaten  that 
they  shall  not  be  purged  away  in  this  life ;  and  perhaps  their 
malignancy  may  be  so  great  that  nothing  that  can  be  used 
here  is  able  to  subdue  them.... Thus  punishments  are 
designed  for  the  humbling  of  the  proud  :  but  if  they  fail  of 
answering  that  purpose  as  administered  in  the  present  state, 
they  will  be  continued  and  increased  in  future  periods  to  such 
a  degree  as  shall  bring  all  down  in  due  time.”®® 

fc> 

The  Dialogues  are  ‘  ‘  chiefly  designed  fully  to  state  and  fairly 
to  answer  the  most  common  objections  that  are  brought 
against  ”  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  We  may 
profitably  notice  a  few  of  these.  The  objection  from  the 
word  “everlasting,”  employed  in  the  Scriptures  of  future 

p.  381. 
p.  38  ff. 

®®Dialogues,  p.  180. 
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punishment,  is  thought  to  be  removed  by  showing  that  it  is 
very  often  used  of  things  which  are  not  strictly  without  end. 
The  force  of  the  argument  may  be  fairly  stated  in  the  form 
that  because  everlasting  does  not  always  mean  strictly  end¬ 
less,  therefore  one  can  never  prove  that  it  does  in  any 
disputed  case.  No  ponderous  discussion  of  derivations  is 
attempted,  but  the  writer  evidently  leans  to  the  idea  that  the 
proper  meaning  oiaubv  is  age.  “  What  must  be  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  in  many  p\a.ces  and  what  maybe  the  meaning 
in  all,  is  the  true  sense  of  the  same.”^'^ 

This  objection  has  its  greatest  force  in  connection  with  the 
passage  Matt,  xxv,  46.  Winchester  presents  it  in  its  full 
force,  when  he  says  :  “  Now,  can  you  show  me  any  passage 
of  Scripture  where  the  same  word  is  applied  to  two  different 
things,  whose  existence  is  the  same,  or  the  time  of  their 
continuance  not  alike  In  reply,  he  quotes  Heb.  iii.  6: 

“  He  stood  and  measured  the  earth:  he  beheld  and  drove 
asunder  the  nations  ;  and  the  everlasting  mountains  were 
scattered,  the  perpehial  hills  did  bow  :  his  ways  are  everlast¬ 
ing."  And  he  goes  on  to  say:  “  The  question  is.  Are  the 
mountains  or  the  hills  eternal  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
ways  of  God  are  ?. . .  .Thus,  no  solid  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  the  application  of  the  same  word  to  different  things  to 
prove  that  they  shall  be  equal  in  their  continuance,  unless 
their  nature  be  the  same.” 

The  objection  from  the  tendency  of  character  to  perma¬ 
nence,  he  does  not  answer  very  pertinently.  It  involves,  he 
thinks,  the  existence  of  two  eternal  principles,  good  and  evil, 
a  pagan  doctrine  which  in  Christianity  we  have  learned  to 
discard.  This  answer  he  derives  from  the  ‘  ‘  Everlasting 
Gospel  ”  of  Siegvolk.  ®  ® 

But  the  final  stage  of  New  England  Universalism  was  not 
reached  in  the  writings  of  Winchester.  It  remained  for 

Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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®®See  Eddy,  Vol.  i.  p.  219. 
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another  writer  to  change  the  prevailing  form  of  doctrine  from 
the  Trinitarian  basis  upon  which  it  had  hitherto  rested,  to 
the  Unitarian.  This  was  the  work  of 

IV.  HOSEA  BALLOU. 

The  book  in  which  the  revolutionary  change  wrought  by 
Ballou  was  effected,  was  his  treatise  on  the  atonement.  We 
shall  restrict  ourselves  at  this  time  to  a  sketch  of  this 
work.®® 

Ballou’s  decisive,  and  among  the  Universalists,  epoch- 
making  work,  sought  to  go  to  the  foundation  of  the  subject. 
Its  title  intimates  as  much  as  this,  for  though  it  was  intended 
as  a  means  of  propagating  the  Universalist  faith,  and  had  its 
sufficient  raison  d'^ctre  therein,  it  dealt  professedly  with  the 
atonement.  It  purposed  to  root  out  all  the  old  theories  and 
doctrines  which  were  the  foundation  of  the  Orthodox  scheme, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  positions  where  Universalism  was  the 
only  consistent  conclusion.  It  is  a  system  of  doctrine 
culminating  in  Universalism.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts 
which  deal  respectively  with  sin,  atonement,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  atonement.  In  general,  the  argument  is  straight¬ 
forward,  does  not  intentionally  beg  the  question  or  misrepre¬ 
sent  opponents,  and  seeks  to  remove  objections  before  they 
shall  occur,  rather  than  answer  them  when  they  are  forced 
upon  the  writer.  Still,  the  limitations  of  Mr.  Ballou’s  mind 
in  the  department  of  metaphysical  and  exact  thinking  are 
often  very  manifest. 

The  definition  of  sin  with  which  he  begins  is  this  :  “  Sin 

is  the  violation  of  a  law  which  exists  in  the  mind,  which  law 
is  the  imperfect  knowledge  men  have  of  moral  good.”®^ 
The  “legislature”  which  prescribes  the  law  to  all  moral 
beings  is  “  the  capacity  to  understand.  ”  Since  this  is  finite, 
“  sin  in  its  nature  ought  to  be  considered  finite  and  limited, 
rather  than  infinite  and  unlimited,  as  has  by  many  been 

®®The  edition  before  us  is  that  of  Dr.  Miner.  The  title  runs  :  A  Treatise 
on  Atonement.  By  Ilosea  Ballou.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  A.  Miner. 
Fourth  Edition.  Boston,  1882. 

^"^Ibid.,  p.  41. 
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supposed.”®  2  To  the  proof  of  the  proposition  that  sin  is  a 
finite  evil,  Ballou  devotes  considerable  space.  He  thus 
designed  to  meet  squarely  one  of  the  strong  positions  of  his 
opponents.  He  directly  opposes  Edwards’  arguments  in  fact 
though  he  does  not  mention  him  by  name®®  when  he  sets 
up  against  the  idea  of  obligation  measured  by  the  being  to 
whom  it  is  due,  viz.,  God,  this  idea  of  a  finite  “  legislature,” 
the  mind  of  man.  How  important  he  deemed  this  point 
may  be  seen  by  the  frequency  with  which  he  returns  to  the 
topic.  And  yet  he  did  not  thereby  rise  to  the  height  which 
the  New  England  divines  had  themselves  already  attained. 

But  certain  of  Ballou’s  fundamental  assumptions  appear 
also  in  these  opening  pages.  He  says  : — 

Now  to  reason  justly,  we  must  conclude  that,  if  God  possess  infinite 
wisdom,  he  could  never  intend  anything  to  take  place  or  be,  that  will  not 
take  place  or  be;  nor  that  which  is  or  will  be,  not  to  be  at  the  time  when  it 
is.  And  it  must  be  considered  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  Allwise  ever 
desired  anything  to  take  place  which  by  his  wisdom  he  knew  would  not ;  as 
such  a  supposition  must  in  effect  suppose  a  degree  of  misery  in  the  eternal 
mind  equal  to  the  strength  of  his  fruitless  desire!®^ 

The  root  of  this  conception,  as  we  shall  see,  is  a  denial  of 
all  true  freedom  on  the  part  of  man,  which  makes  God’s  will 
all  in  all,  and  leads  to  the  express  denial  of  those  distinc¬ 
tions  between  the  secret  and  revealed  will  of  God  which  arc 
introduced  into  Calvinistic  systems  to  save  human  responsi¬ 
bility.®® 

By  a  strange  coincidence  ideas  also  appear  here  as  to  the 
nature  of  evil  which  agree  in  form  of  expression  strikingly 
with  Samuel  Hopkins.  Ballou  says :  “  If  by  the  real  evil 

be  meant  something  that  ought  not  to  be  in  respect  to  all 
the  consequences  which  attend  it,  I  cannot  admit  of  its  ex¬ 
istence.”®®  He  also  maintains  that  “the  consequences  of 
an  act  do  not  determine  whether  the  act  be  good  or  evil.”®'^ 

**//;/</.,  p.  39. 

p.  40.  Cf.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xliii.  pp.  8,  9. 
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Passing  now  from  the  nature  of  sin  to  its  origin,  Mr. 
Ballou  refers  the  entire  theory  of  the  F^all  to  the  “  chi¬ 
merical  story  of  the  bard  Milton.”  Viewing  the  whole  as 
an  attempted  e.xplanation  of  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the 
universe,  Ballou  propounds  the  crucial  difficulty  in  saying 
that  it  does  not  account  for  the  case  of  Satan  himself. 
“  Was  not  the  angel  holy  in  every  faculty?  Was  not  the 
command  for  him  to  worship  the  Son  holy  and  just  ?  All 
answer,  Yes.  Then  from  such  causes,  how  was  sin  produced? 
The  reader  will  easily  see,  the  question  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered.”®* 

Our  author’s  own  solution  of  the  problem  is  as  follows : 
God  had  a  design  in  making  us,  the  whole  of  which  “  must 
be  carried  into  effect  and  nothing  more,  admitting  him  to  be 
an  infinite  being.”®®  Sin  is  therefore  in  the  plan  of  God. 
To  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  entrance  of  evil  into 
the  world,  we  must  begin  with  natural  evil.  This  is  a 
natural  result  of  our  physical  organization.  In  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  various  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of 
our  bodies,  there  is  provision  for  the  rise  of  all  manner  of 
disorders.  The  same  feature  is  found  in  our  senses,  which  are 
at  the  same  time  the  “  origin  of  our  thoughts  and  volitions.” 
Hence  physical  evil  is  the  source  of  moral  evil.  “  Want 
unsatisfied  is  an  evil  ;  and  unsatisfied  want  is  the  first  move¬ 
ment  to  action  or  volition.”  Let  now  the  clement  of  con¬ 
fusion  enter  into  our  desires,  and  the  introduction  of  sin  is 
explained.  “  From  our  natural  constitution,  composed  of 
our  bodily  elements,  we  are  led  to  act  in  obedience  to  carnal 
appetites,  which  justifies  the  conclusion  that  sin  is  the  work 
of  the  flesh.”  This  language,  derived  from  an  earlier  edi¬ 
tion,  conveys  the  thoughts  of  the  later  one  before  us  in 
simpler  form.  Ballou  subsequently  clothed  his  theory  in  an 
expository  form,  but  without  much  gain  in  clearness.'^® 

But,  says  the  objector,  this  is  to  make  God  the  author  of 

«*//>/</.,  p.  53. 
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sin.  No,  says  Mr.  Ballou,  it  is  to  make  God  the  author 
of  that  which  is  in  a  limited  sense  sin.'^i 

In  this  connection  comes  in  the  discussion  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  As  Mr.  Ballou’s  great  doctrinal  argument  for 
universal  salvation  is  that  the  plans  of  God  will  certainly  be 
carried  out,  he  is  compelled  from  his  standpoint  to  remove 
the  objection  that  the  will  of  man  may  interpose  to  persist 
in  sin.  He  does  it  by  denying  that  the  will  has  freedom. 
“  In  order  for  a  choice  to  take  place,  the  mind  must  have  the 
preception  of  two  or  more  objects  ;  and  that  object  which 
has  the  most  influence  on  the  judgment  and  passions  will  be 
the  chosen  object ;  and  choice  in  this  instance  has  not  even 
the  shadow  of  liberty.”  Other  expressions  which  he  em¬ 
ploys  show  that  Mr.  Ballou  believes  in  strict  determinism.  2 
In  treating  of  the  consequences  of  sin,  our  writer  rejects 
the  doctrine  that  they  are  spiritual,  temporal  and  eternal 
death.  Temporal  death  is  incidental  to  our  constitution 
since  we  are  by  nature  mortal.  As  for  eternal  death,  the 
whole  discussion  pertains  to  this,  but  Mr.  Ballou  puts  in  a 
disclaimer  here,  that  the  effects  of  sin  are  limited  to  the  state 
in  which  they  are  committed.”^® 

In  treating  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  to  which  he  now 
comes,  Mr.  Ballou  transgresses  the  proprieties  of  a  sober 
discussion  by  the  bitterness  of  his  expressions  against  Ortho¬ 
dox  theories.  Or,  waiving  this,  he  shows  too  little  sympa¬ 
thy  for,  or  understanding  of,  what  his  opponents  meant  to  say, 
to  inspire  us  with  much  confidence  that  he  will  contribute  to 
the  theme.  We  shall  not  delay  upon  his  criticisms  of  other 
theories,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  reproducing  Bal¬ 
lou’s  own.  It  is  substantially  as  follows: — Jesus  Christ  was 
not  God.  To  suppose  this  is  to  involve  one’s  self  in  inextrica¬ 
ble  difficulties.  “To  say  of  two  persons,  exactly  of  the 

’»////</.,  p.  64  ff. 
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same  age,  that  one  of  them  is  a  real  son  of  the  other,  is  to 
confound  good  sense.”  “If  the  Godhead  consists  of  three 
distinct  persons,  and  each  of  these  persons  be  infinite,  the 
whole  Godhead  amounts  to  the  amazing  sum  of  infinity 
multiplied  by  three. It  will  be  noted  that  it  is  necessary 
thus  to  diminish  the  dignity  of  Christ  to  establish  the  view  of 
atonement  which  is  to  follow.  The  dissatisfied  party  need¬ 
ing  reconciliation  is  man,  not  God. The  sin  of  Eden  pro¬ 
duced  two  errors  in  Adam’s  mind  which  have  remained  in 
the  mind  of  man  ever  since,  (a)  He  believed  God  to  be  his 
enemy.  (^)  He  believed  that  he  could  reconcile  his  Maker 
by  works  which  he  could  himself  do.  But  on  the  contrary 
God  loved  Adam  after  his  sin  as  much  as  before.  He  did 
not  regard  himself  as  the  injured  party,  for  the  only  party 
injured  by  the  sin  of  man  was  man  himself.  His  love  for  his 
Creator  was  interrupted, and  his  views  of  Him  were  corrupted. 
The  atonement  was  necessary  to  renew  man’s  love  to  God. 
God  himself  sought  to  effect  this,  and  so  the  atonement  did 
not  produce  love  in  God  towards  man,  but  was  the  result  of 
that  uninterrupted  love.  And  so  the  atonement  consists  in 
manifesting  God’s  love  to  us,  and  so  in  causing  us  to  love 
him.  The  temporal  death  and  the  literal  blood  of  Christ  did 
not  make  the  atonement.  Apparently  Mr.  Ballou  did  not 
have  any  clear  place  for  the  death  of  Christ  in  his  system.  ^ 
Incidentally  the  writer  has  introduced  a  discussion  at  this 
point  of  endless  punishment  as  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

It  is  not  necessary  (a)  to  maintain  the  law  and  secure  the 
government  of  God,  since  he  is  almighty.  Nor  (d)  to  reclaim 
the  delinquent,  for  of  course  it  is  especially  calculated  not  to 
reclaim  him,  since  it  is  endless.  Nor  {c)  is  it  necessary  to 
deter  others  from  crime,  for  through  the  sin  of  Adam  the 
entire  race  would  be  involved  in  endless  punishment,  and 
there  would  be  no  one  to  deter.  And  (d)  endless  punish- 
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merit  involves  endless  sin  ;  but  to  inflict  endless  sin  is  against 
the  law  which  requires  endless  holiness. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  closing  portion  of  the  work,  the 
most  important  from  the  author’s  point  of  view, — the  Con¬ 
sequences  of  the  Atonement  to  mankind.  These  arc,  in 
general,  the  universal  holiness  and  happiness  of  the  race. 

This  statement  has  no  sooner  been  made  than  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  Mr.  Ballou’s  surroundings  become  evident  in  his 
pausing  to  discuss  the  supposition  that  eternal  punishment 
is  necessary  to  the  greatest  final  amount  of  happiness.  The 
speculations  of  the  Hopkinsians  were  before  his  mind  here, 
though  the  statements  which  Mr.  Ballou  makes  of  their 
positions  are  very  objectionable.  His  great  answer  is  derived 
from  the  conception  that  what  is  meant  by  these  reasoners 
is  that  pain  is  an  object  of  enjoyment  in  and  of  itself.  We 
may  therefore  pa'ss,  without  stopping  on  this  topic,  to  the 
positive  arguments  which  Mr.  Ballou  now  begins  to  propose 
for  universal  salvation. 

Certain  objections  are  first  noticed.^®  That  derived 
from  Rev.  xiv.  10,  ii,  he  answers  by  referring  to  the  present 
time  as  the  period  of  puni.shment.  But  it  is  objected  that 
millions  go  out  of  this  world  unreconciled  and  therefore  shall 
remain  so  to  all  eternity.  But,  says  15allou,  this  implies 
that  there  will  be  no  change  after  death,  and  if  this  is  so, 
saints  will  not  increase  in  holiness,  which  is  too  absurd  to 
need  refutation.  The  answer  to  the  objection  from  moral 
agency  consists  in  repeating  the  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will.*®  Or,  on  the  ground  of  the  objector,  which  Ballou 
always  tries  to  take,  it  gives  men  an  opportunity  of  repentance 
and  salvation,  and  thus  is  no  obstacle  to  universal  salvation. 
Again,  the  word  ^‘everlasting”  does  not  mean  endless.  If 
the  “  day  of  judgment”  of  the  Scriptures  be  an  objection 
to  universal  salvation,  the  proper  understanding  according 
to  Mr.  Ballou,  substantiated  by  a  long  exegetical  discus¬ 
sion,  is  that  the  “coming  of  the  Lord,”  and  the  “day  of 
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judgment  ”  were  accomplished  by  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.*^  The  account  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  is 
not  literal.  In  Matt.  xii.  31,  32  (neither  in  this  world  nor 
in.  that  which  is  to  come),  “  world  ”  means  dispensation; 
“this”  world,  the  legal  priestly  dispensation,  and  “that 
which  is  to  come”  the  gospel. And  finally,  Mr.  Ballou 
thinks  that  endless  misery  demands  a  principle  to  support 
such  misery,  in  the  divine  nature.*^ 

The  treatise  closes  with  the  reasons  for  believing  in  uni¬ 
versal  salvation,  and  with  them  our  review  shall  close.  They 
open  with  the  argument  from  the  goodness  of  God,  with 
which  we  are  already  familiar.  Further  arguments  are  : — 

(a)  There  is  an  immortal  desire  in  every  soul  for  future  exist¬ 
ence  and  happiness.  “Why  should  the  Almighty  implant 
this  desire  in  us  if  he  never  intended  to  satisfy  it  ?  ”  (^)  All 

wise,  good,  and  exemplary  men  wish  for  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine.  “  If  it  be  God’s  spirit  in  us  which  causes  us  to 
pray  for  the  destruction  of  sin,  is  it  reasonable  to  say 
that  this  same  spirit  has  determined  that  sin  shall  always 
exist  ?  ”  (r)  If  any  of  the  human  race  are  endlessly  miserable, 
the  whole  must  be.  provided  they  know  it,  on  the  principle 
of  sympathy.  The  world  is  a  place  of  education.  Sin  is 
a  mistake,  and  is  it  conceivable  that  men  should  never  find 
this  out,  unless  the  school  is  to  be  a  failure  ?  (e)  Mankind 

in  their  moral  e.xistcncc  originated  in  God.  They  must  finally 
be  assimilated  with  the  fountain  from  which  they  sprang. 
(/)  Finally,  the  Scripture  proof.  This  is  to  be  of  the  plainest 
sort.  “  I  am  determined  to  admit  no  Scripture  as  evidence 
in  this  case  that  needs  any  interpretation  to  cause  it  to  mean 
what  I  wi.sh  to  prove  ;  therefore  I  shall  produce  but  a  small 
part  of  the  Scriptures  which  I  conceive  have  a  direct  meaning 
in  favor  of  Universalism.”  We  are  relieved  by  this  fact 
from  the  necessity  of  entering  into  the  discussion  of  the  sep- 

p.  224. 

p.  225. 

p.  227. 

^*lbid.,  p.  229  ff. 
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arate  passages.  The  most  obvious  meaning  which  will  tell 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  Universalism  is  the  one  which  Mr. 
Ballou  has  in  mind.  We  therefore  append  a  list  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  and  leave  the  reader  to  make  the  examination  for  him¬ 
self, 

Such  was  the  work  of  Hosea  Ballou.  With  him  we  may  ' 
close  our  sketch  of  Universalist  writers,  and  pass  to  the 
general  discussion  of  the  subject  in  which  the  New  England 
divines  now  joined. 

®®The.se  occur  upon  p.  240  ff.  They  are: — Acts  iii.  20,  21  ;  Col.  i.  20; 

Eph.  i.  10;  Gen.  xii.  3;  xlix.  10;  Ps.  Ixxii.  ii  ;  xxxvii.  10;  xxii.  27;  ii. 

7,  8;  Col.  i.  19;  Is.  xxv.  6,  7,  8 ;  i  Cor.  xv.  54;  Rev.  xxi.  4;  Jer.  xxxiii. 

20  ;  Ezek.  xvii.  22-24;  i  Tim.  ii.  4;  Eph.  i.  ii.  Specially  i  Cor.  xv.; 

Rev.  V.  II,  12,  13,  14;  John  v.  22,  23;  Is.  xlv.  22-25;  Rom.  viii.  22,  23; 

2  Cor.  V.  14. 

\To  he  concluded. \ 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

MUSIC  AND  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION. 

BY  EDWARD  S.  STEELE,  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

What  interest  music  will  have  for  Christian  education 
must  naturally  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  music  for 
Christian  uses.  The  question  thus  suggested  involves  two, 
namely,  what  in  general  the  powers  of  music  are,  and 
what  in  special  Christian  uses  are.  The  discussion  of  these 
questions — which  in  their  treatment,  however,  need  not  be 
widely  parted — will  occupy  the  present  article,  while  a  sec¬ 
ond  will  carry  the  result  which  may  be  reached  to  its  prac¬ 
tical  applications. 

Upon  the  worth  of  music  the  average  practical  citizen 
places  no  very  high  estimate.  As  an  amusement  he  concedes 
it  that  degree  of  value  which  he  is  accustomed  to  assign  to 
amusements  in  general,  with  variations  relative  to  his  individ¬ 
ual  taste.  He  does  not  deny  it  a  certain  use,  especially  when 
coupled  with  words,  in  moving  people’s  feelings  in  evangel¬ 
istic  and  temperance  efforts  and  in  working  up  military  and 
political  enthusiasm.  And  as  a  Christian  worshipper  he 
finds  it  for  some  reason  indispensable  in  public  religious 
services. 

But  the  lover  of  the  art  makes  his  estimate  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  spirit.  His  expressions  are  touched  with  a  glow  which 
shows  that  music  has  a  value  for  him  quite  regardless  of  or¬ 
dinary  standards  of  utility.  It  gives  him  a  satisfaction 
which  he  would  scorn  to  attribute  to  an  amusement.  And 
while  he  gladly  acknowledges  himself  moved  by  its  power, 
he  does  not  conceive  that  its  best  effects  are  found  in  the 
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stimulus  it  affords  to  the  fiery  charge  or  other  instant  action. 
He  esteems  it  rather  as  an  inwardly  enlarging,  elevating,  and 
refining  force,  which,  while  exercising  the  mind  with  a  pure 
enjoyment,  leaves  it  rested  and  better  attuned  to  the  heavenly 
harmony  whose  notes  are  so  hard  to  catch  amidst  the  jangle 
of  the  world.  With  the  worshipper  he  is  most  nearly  at  one ; 
for,  however  insufficient  his  philosophy,  the  worshipper  feels 
that  music  in  some  way  helps  him  into  a  becoming  frame  of 
mind,  and  here  comes  nearest  to  freeing  himself  from  the 
bonds  of  commonly  reputed  utility.  And  to  the  good  Puri¬ 
tan  singing: — 

My  willing  soul  would  stay. 

In  such  a  frame  as  this, 

And  sit  and  sing  herself  away. 

To  everlasting  bliss — 

the  friend  of  art  might  likely  enough  put  the  query  what 
“  use  ”  there  is  in  the  extremely  unpractical  state  of  mind 
indicated  by  the  verse. 

The  former  and,  as  we  must  regard  it,  less  adequate  of 
these  estimates — though  the  latter  on  its  part  might  easily 
pass  into  one-sidedness  and  extravagance — arises  from  a  de¬ 
fective  view  of  utility  and  from  a  failure  to  appreciate  the 
part  which  it  is  possible  for  music  to  play  in  the  human 
economy.  As  regards  utility,  all  that  is  useful  which  meets 
any  wholesome  demand  of  the  human  constitution.  The  fact 
that  certain  of  our  wants  are  instant  and  self-enforcing,  while 
others  may  be  deferred  without  destroying  our  physical  life, 
does  not  show  that  the  latter  are  not  equally  normal  and 
equally  essential  to  life  at  its  best  estate. 

But,  after  all,  the  real  ground  of  indifference  to  the  claims 
of  music  is  the  failure’  to  appreciate  what  the  art  can  do, 
particularly  the  failure  to, have  deeply  felt  its  charm  in  one’s 
own  experience.  This  short-coming  results  sometimes  from 
a  defect  of  the  organism,  more  often  from  a  deficiency  of 
musical  cultivation,  which  may  consist  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  refinement  in  other  directions,  or  with  a  thorough 
grossness  and  sordidness  of  character.  The  most  effective 
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way  to  advance  the  interests  of  music  is  to  make  its  power 
felt  by  actual  contact.  Music  is  its  own  best  advocate ;  give 
it  the  field  and  it  will  find  and  claim  its  own.  It  were  well, 
however,  that  our  appreciation  of  the  art  should  take  a  more 
intelligent  shape  than  a  mere  personal  feeling  in  its  favor ; 
else  there  would  be  color  for  the  suspicion  that  music  is  at 
best  a  private  satisfaction  to  those  who  may  happen  to  love 
it,  with  no  significance  beyond.  Then,  too,  attention  is  the 
first  objective  point  in  the  effort  to  promote  any  interest ;  and 
to  this  may  be  added  that  the  theme  itself  is  inherently  in¬ 
teresting.^ 

Music,  then,  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  fine  arts  fall  within  the  scope  of  lesthetics,  and  aesthetics 
concerns  itself  with  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  and  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  other  kindred  sentiments.  For  the  present  purpose 
beauty  may  generally  be  referred  to  as  if  it  covered  the  whole 
range  of  the  aesthetic  judgment.  It  is  plain  that  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  music  are  determined,  first,  by  the  general  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  aesthetic  nature,  then  by  the  more  special 
conditions  of  the  fine  arts,  and,  finally,  by  its  own  private 
laws.  A  complete  analysis  of  the  aesthetic  faculty  and  its 
object  cannot  be  undertaken  merely  as  incidental  to  a  practi¬ 
cal  end  ;  a  concise  account  of  the  subject  may  be  offered, 
however,  as  e.xhibiting  the  practical  relations  of  music  to  the 
human  mind. 

It  is  first  to  be  observed  that  the  beauty  of  things  does  not 
consist  in  their  awakening  certain  feelings  in  us.  The  appre¬ 
hension  of  beauty  normally  occasions  pleasure,  but  the 
beauty  is  not  on  account  of  the  pleasure.  An  object  is 
enjoyed  as  beautiful,  not  beautiful  as  enjoyed.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  the  beautiful  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  good, 
using  good  here  in  the  sense  of  a  means  to  happiness. 
Anything  is  good  in  so  far  as  it  ministers  to  satisfaction  ;  its 
goodness  lies  in  its  very  relation  to  the  sensibility.  Now  the 


1  The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  special  obligations,  for  suggestion 
and  information,  to  Hermann  Lotze’s  GrundzUge  der  ^sthetik,  to  Mr. 
Haweis’  Music  and  Morals,  and  to  Mr.  Mathews’  How  to  Understand  Music, 
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beautiful  may  be  a  good,  since,  as  already  said,  it  normally 
produces  satisfaction ;  but  it  is  not  as  good  that  it  becomes 
beautiful ;  rather,  being  beautiful  it  becomes  a  good  to  us, 
since  it  is  the  law  of  our  nature  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
beautiful. 

But,  second,  beauty  is  an  ideal  quality  of  things,  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  real.  That  is  to  say,  you  may  pull  to 
pieces,  and  submit  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  a  confessedly 
beautiful  object,  and  you  will  not  by  that  method  detect  the 
slightest  trace  of  beauty.  If  skilled  in  aesthetics,  you  may 
find  in  that  manner  the  conditions  upon  wliich  the  beauty  of 
the  object  depends ;  but  the  beauty  itself  is  quite  otherwise 
apprehended.  In  this  respect  beauty  resembles  rightness  or 
obligatoriness,  which  is  no  real  quality  of  things  either  physi¬ 
cal  or  spiritual.  Nor  can  either  of  these  properly  be  brought 
under  the  category  of  “relations;”  they  are  rather  ideal 
qualities  of  things — not  on  that  account,  however,  any  the  less 
valid  and  significant. 

Third,  the  aesthetic  judgment  does  not  affirm  beauty,  as  it 
were  blindly,  of  each  of  a  great  number  of  individual  objects. 
On  the  contrary,  beauty  is  predicated  according  to  a  princi¬ 
ple,  in  view  of  the  fulfilment  of  certain  universal  condition.s. 
The  general  evidence  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  all  the  va¬ 
riety  and  seeming  contrariety  of  beautiful  objects,  beauty  is 
still  to  us  only  one  thing,  whose  essence  men,  though  often 
disappointed,  still  feel  impelled  to  seek. 

Fourth,  the  conditions  of  beauty  are  twofold,  lying, 
namely,  in  an  idea,  and  in  its  embodiment  or  expression. 
This  distinction  is  fundamental,  and  its  observance  essential. 
For  if,  as  may  easily  happen,  the  inquirer  should  fix  his  at¬ 
tention  unduly  on  the  outwardness  of  the  beautiful,  he  might 
arrive  at  various  rules  of  the  arts,  and  at  some  comprehensive 
but  incidental  characters  of  the  bcautilul.  yet  could  not  at¬ 
tain  to  its  ultimate  bond  of  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
would  fail  to  vindicate  even  the  correct  idea,  should  he  not 
observe  that  beauty  is  conditioned,  not  only  upon  the  idea, 
but  upon  its  manifestation. 
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Fifth,  the  idea  embodied  in  a  beautiful  object  is  necessarily 
an  ideal.  The  ideal  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  perfect,  or  at 
least  that  which  approximates  toward  perfection.  But  per¬ 
fection,  absolutely  taken,  is  meaningless  ;  perfection  is  always 
relative,  namely,  to  an  end  or  purpose.  That  is  perfect 
which  fully  and  precisely  occupies  its  place,  fulfils  its  voca¬ 
tion,  meets  its  end.  Thus  the  essence  of  the  ideal  is  tele¬ 
ology.  Hence  the  beautiful  is  the  fit,  the  appropriate,  the 
becoming,  or  at  least  the  representation  of  them. 

Teleology  may  be  perfect  or  imperfect ;  yet  in  so  far  as  it 
is  imperfect,  it  falls  short  of  being  fully  teleological.  Thus 
perfection  and  teleology  are  not  independent  characters  of  the 
ideal,  but  the  former  is  involved  in  the  latter.  And  here  we 
find  one,  though  not  the  main,  reason  why  the  beautiful  does 
not  coincide  with  the  useful.  A  thing  may  be  actually  use¬ 
ful,  yet  so  imperfectly  teleological  as  to  fall  short  of  the  ideal. 
When  the  means  passes  into  the  end  immediately  and  wholly, 
without  friction  and  waste,  then  the  utility  takes  on  an  ideal 
character. 

Sixth,  all  end  is  ultimately  the  good  in  the  sense  of  happi¬ 
ness  or  well  being.  Thus  the  ideal  does  not  pertain  to  the 
mere  mechanism  of  means,  but  to  the  means  only  in  relation 
with  real  and  vital  interests.  Accordingly,  beauty  does  not 
arise  from  any  mathematical  or  otherwise  merely  formal  con¬ 
dition,  like  “  unity  in  multiplicity,”  albeit  that  character 
may  often  be  incidentally  present. 

Seventh,  the  idealizing  faculty  proceeds  in  two  principal 
methods.  First,  it  busies  itself  with  creating  the  world  as 
we  would  enjoy  having  it.  Things  are  constituted  on  the 
basis  of  the  presently  agreeable — not  necessarily  from  a  low 
point  of  view.  Things  go  right,  here  and  now.  Wickedness 
is  soon  punished  or  soon  repented  of.  Pains  and  difficulties 
are  reduced  to  vexations,  unlucky  plights  fit  to  laugh  at  after¬ 
ward,  griefs  which  no  more  than  give  tone  to  joy,  struggles 
which  exhaust  only  the  exuberance  of  energy.  This  is  the 
comedial  form  of  the  ideal.  Here  belong  day-dreaming  and 
castle-building,  hence  exhales  the  fairy  world,  and  here  is 
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framed  the  popular  conception  of  heaven.  This  is  the  sphere 
of  the  lighter  works  in  drama  and  fiction,  and  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  creations  in  the  other  arts. 

The  second  method  of  idealizing  is  the  tragedial.  Instead 
of  excluding  or  softening  any  evil  of  the  real  world,  it  accepts 
all,  and  frames  a  world  in  which,  indeed,  the  good  is  no  less 
the  end,  but  is  attained  only  through  conflict  and  pain.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  essence  of  tragedy  is  a  bad 
outcome.  There  is  an  evil  issue,  but  it  is  not  the  grand 
issue.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  lower  sphere  things  are 
going  badly.  Justice  dies  from  the  earth,  and  the  powers  of 
evil  work  their  will.  But  in  genuine  tragedy  we  are  allowed 
to  catch  through  storm  and  darkness  the  gleam  of  an  Eternal 
Righteousness  ruling  serene  and  radiant  above  the  earthly 
process.  Or,  perchance  the  world  and  the  flesh  have  gained 
the  better  of  the  spirit,  and  are  just  dragging  their  victim 
into  the  pit,  when  lo  !  the  spirit,  empowered  by  the  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  of  some  pure  soul,  eludes  the  demon’s 
grasp,  and  ascends  purged  and  redeemed  to  its  native  sphere. 
Tragedy  from  the  nature  of  the  case  partakes  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  an  inquiry,  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
of  evil ;  not  so  much  either  an  attempt  to  solve  it,  but  rather 
to  substantiate  to  the  perplexed  soul  its  faith  that  goodness 
is  at  the  bottom  of  things.  Tragedy  will  evidently  not  be 
so  pleasing  to  the  unreflecting  as  comedy ;  but  for  serious 
minds  it  possesses  a  deeper  interest  and  yields  a  fuller  satis¬ 
faction  than  the  other.  This  is  not  meant  to  imply,  however, 
what  is  certainly  not  true,  that  the  comedial  element  in  art 
has  no  interest  for  wise  people. 

Our  analysis  thus  far  has  exhibited  the  fact  that  the 
beautiful,  far  from  being  merely  a  pleasure  of  sense,  is 
founded  upon  thought,  and  often  of  a  highly  serious  char¬ 
acter.  We  are  led  to  consider,  eighth,  the  relation  of  the 
beautitul  to  the  right.  That  the  two  often  coincide  no  one 
will  care  to  deny ;  but  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  this  is 
accidental ;  that  fine  art  appropriates  moral  matter  to  its  use 
indiflerently,  just  because  it  is  an  element  in  the  world  and 
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human  life,  and  these  must  furnish  the  material  of  art ;  and 
that  beauty  may  be  employed  to  add  a  charm  alike  to  virtue 
and  vice.  These  statements  do  not  express  the  truth.  The 
relation  between  the  right  and  the  beautiful  is  intimate, 
definite,  and  friendly,  and  the  positions  already  taken  prepare 
us  to  understand  it.  The  two  ideas,  it  is  fully  conceded,^are 
entirely  distinct,  and  neither  of  them  is  the  ground  of  the 
other.  Nothing  is  right  merely  as  beautiful,  or  beautiful 
merely  as  right.  But  the  aesthetic  judgment  as  we  have  seen, 
refers  to  ends,  and  so  also  obviously  does  the  moral.  And 
there  is  but  one  ultimate  end,  the  same  for  both,  namely,  the 
good,  or  happiness.  But  the  two  refer  to  the  end  in  quite 
different  ways.  I  am  morally  obligated  to  will  the  good  in 
general,  and,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  act  toward  its  realization. 
The  aesthetic  judgment,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  no  duty, 
and  except  indirectly  has  no  relation  to  the  will.  It  is  not 
practical,  but  contemplative.  Nevertheless,  what  the  moral 
judgment  says  I  ought  to  fall  in  with,  and  in  my  part  perform, 
the  aesthetic  judgment  disposes  me  to  take  delight  in.  My 
objective  duty  consists  in  realizing  the  good  according  to  my 
best  view  of  it ;  my  aesthetic  pleasure  arises,  so  far  as  the 
idea  is  concerned,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  good  real¬ 
izing.  The  aesthetic  faculty  becomes  thus  a  powerful  coad¬ 
jutor  of  the  ethical ;  for  it  creates  an  interest  in  precisely 
those  courses  of  action  which  we  ought  to  pursue.  All  that 
which  we  call  enthusiasm  is  the  product  of  the  ideal  view  of 
things.  So  also  shame,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  morally  wrong 
conduct,  appears  to  be  founded,  not  on  the  sense  of  guilt, 
but  of  the  aesthetic  impropriety  involved  in  the  sin. 

Ninth,  certain  supplementary  statements  need  to  be  sub¬ 
joined  to  the  above.  First,  the  writer  is  quite  aware  that 
many  will  refuse  to  grant  the  proposition  that  happiness  is 
the  ultimate  good  ;  and  this  is  no  place  to  defend  it.  But, 
while  it  is  necessary  that  the  writer  should  proceed  on  his 
own  lines,  he  is  still  in  hopes  that  dissenting  readers,  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  reservations,  will  be  able  to  sympathize  with 
the  general  effect  of  the  discussion,  and  so  he  may  still  retain 
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their  company.  But,  second,  without  dissenting  from  the  above 
definition  of  the  good,  one  may  still  make  it  an  objection  to 
the  position  taken  that  much  of  the  beautiful  has  no  obvious 
moral  significance,  and,  further,  that  it  is  sometimes  low  or 
even  positively  vicious  in  its  tendency.  But,  as  regards  the 
first,  there  are  also  many  satisfactions  which  by  themselves 
considered  are  entirely  innocent,  yet  become  evil  when  they 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  greater  good.  The  pursuit  of  these 
satisfactions  may  be  said  to  be  morally  indifferent,  since  its 
right  or  wrong  is  determined  by  its  relations  in  each  particu¬ 
lar  case.  But  naturally  the  ideal,  which  is  based  on  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  this  sort,  will  have  no  special  moral  significance.  It 
is  innocent,  yet  it  does  not  exhibit  the  conflict  of  evil  and 
good.  Of  this  nature  are  many  comedial  ideals.  But  as 
regards  the  low  and  vicious  beautiful — if  that  combination  of 
terms  is  endurable, — when  the  general  good  is  subordi¬ 
nated  to  a  merely  relative  good,  this  is  wrong  ;  but  so  at  the 
same  time  is  it  un-teleological  and  un-ideal.  To  give  one’s 
self  up  to  the  so-called  ''  lower  pleasures”  is  immoral,  and  so 
it  is  unbeautiful ;  for  he  who  does  so  does  not  meet  his  true 
end,  does  not  fulfil  his  part  in  the  grand  scheme  of  the  world. 
When,  as  is  common,  people  conceive  their  whole  environ¬ 
ment  as  properly  revolving  around  their  personal  interest, 
we  call  them  selfish,  and  selfishness  is  wrong.  But  at  the 
same  time  this  procedure  is  jesthetically  preposterous.  It  is 
like  setting  a  glass  diamond  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
or  placing  a  fat  spider  in  the  central  foreground  of  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  landscape.  If  it  indeed  be  true  that  the  aesthetic  conflicts 
with  the  moral,  then  the  aesthetic  must  give  way ;  but  really 
the  aesthetic  corrects  its  own  morals.  Those  who  hold  but 
a  low  conception  of  the  world  and  of  the  sphere  of  man  will 
of  course  idealize  accordingly,  and  their  ideals,  well  clad,  will 
afford  a  certain  counterfeit  of  beauty,  whose  falsity,  however, 
is  exposed  in  the  light  of  the  true  beauty. 

The  sympathy  of  the  ethical  and  the  aesthetic  spheres  is 
strikingly  exhibited  in  the  frequent  use  of  aesthetic  consider¬ 
ations  for  moral  purposes.  The  preacher  constantly  presents 
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right  action,  not  merely  as  right,  but  as  noble,  pure,  manly, 
and  true,  all  of  which  terms  so  used  are  aesthetic  ;  while 
wrong  action  in  the  same  spirit  is  called  hateful,  shameful, 
and  mean.  When  Paul  says,  “  Whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honorable,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report  honorable,” 

‘  ‘  pure,  ”  and  ‘  ‘  lovely  ”  have  clearly  an  aesthetic  sense,  as  have 
in  some  measure  perhaps  all  the  remaining  epithets.  The 
terms  ‘^high”  and  “  low”  as  applied  to  character  and  conduct 
are  strictly  aesthetic.  Moral  action  as  such  is  right  or  wrong, 
and  in  varying  degrees ;  it  becomes  high  or  low  only  when 
measured  by  the  ideal  scale.  Nor  can  this  use  of  terms  be 
explained  as  a  mere  accommodation.  Not  only  are  they,  as 
in  accordance  with  the  above  positions,  literally  true,  but  they 
actually  bear  to  the  mind  that  peculiar  radiance,  or,  on  the 
other  side,  that  peculiar  offence,  which  belongs  to  the  aesthetic 
point  of  view.  In  fact,  the  aesthetic  treatment  of  things 
moral  springs  from  the  necessary  relation  of  the  two  spheres, 
and  is  constantly  taking  place  without  observance.  And  it 
is  interesting  to  note  how  in  such  a  writer  as  Ruskin  the  two 
almost  coalesce,  probably  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

Tenth,  the  service  of  the  aesthetic  faculty  to  the  religious 
nature,  though  obvious,  is  probably  greater  than  is  com¬ 
monly  recognized.  In  so  far  as  the  aesthetic  judgment  co¬ 
operates  with  the  moral,  it  is  also  relevant  to  true  religion. 
Further,  we  have  already  seen  how  the  spirit  of  tragedy 
grasps  into  the  great  religious  question  of  the  fundamental 
goodness  of  things.  Again,  it  is  manifest  that  the  idealizing 
faculty  has  been  widely  active  in  shaping  men’s  conceptions 
of  the  Divine,  both  among  polytheists,  whose  deities  are  often 
idealizing  personifications  of  special  powers  and  characters, 
and  among  Christians,  whose  God  is  the  sum  of  all  perfec¬ 
tions,  and  whose  Saviour  embodies  the  ideal  of  certain  divine 
qualities,  and  also  of  human  character,  and  thus  commands 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  race.  These  are  merely  glances  into 
a  large  and  important  domain,  which  must  for  the  rest  be 
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passed  by,  except  as  later  touched  in  relation  with  the  fine 
arts. 

But  we  must  turn  our  attention  now  from  the  nature  of 
the  ideal  to  that  of  its  embodiment.  It  is  requisite  to  the 
material  of  beauty,  first,  that  it  make  a  vivid  address  to  the 
senses  or  imagination  ;  the  ideal  must  not  be  reasoned  out, 
but  projected  objectively  and  pictorially.  It  is  necessary, 
second,  that  it  possess  the  power  of  awakening  some  degree 
of  sympathetic  emotion;  by  which  is  meant,  not  the  pleasure 
which  follows  the  apprehension  of  beauty,  and  not  the 
various  affections  and  passions  which  spring  up  in  our  prac¬ 
tical  contact  with  the  real  world,  but  rather  those  moods  of 
the  sensibility  which  arise  in  contemplation  and  reflection,  as 
it  were  the  echo  of  the  satisfactions  and  griefs,  the  loves  and 
antipathies,  of  real  experience,  the  sympathetic  vibration  of 
the  chords  of  the  heart  with  a  weal  and  woe  in  which  it  is 
not  now  participant.  Such,  in  different  ways,  are  the  glad¬ 
ness  of  springtime  and  the  melancholy  of  autumn,  the 
sombre  feeling  awakened  by  the  ninetieth  Psalm  and  the  more 
cheerful  effect  of  the  ninety-first,  the  whole  train  of  emotions 
that  accompany  the  reading  of  a  tale,  and  the  moods  pro¬ 
duced  by  music.  The  intellectual  and  the  emotional  element 
are  always  both  present,  though  their  relative  prominence 
varies  greatly. 

The  range  within  which  these  conditions  may  be  fulfilled 
is  extremely  wide.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  which  is  capable 
of  manifesting  an  idea  which  may  not  conceivably  be  of 
service  in  embodying  an  ideal.  Thus  the  whole  manifold  of 
the  world  and  of  human  experience,  and  all  that  the  creative 
imagination  can  base  upon  it,  make  up  a  fund  upon  which 
the  ideal  may  draw  for  its  own  purposes.  But  there  is  also 
a  special  material  of  the  beautiful  which  has  no  small  signifi¬ 
cance.  This  belongs  immediately  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses, 
and  consists  of  the  first  elements  of  the  physical  world  and 
their  sensible  qualities.  Thus  various  geometrical  forms  are 
instinctively  felt  to  be  in  themselves  expressive  ;  and  the 
various  colors  have  an  inherent  sympathetic  quality  which 
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fits  them  for  an  aesthetic  medium  on  the  emotional  side  ;  and 
similar  things  are  true,  as  we  shall  find,  in  the  domain  of 
sound.  Out  of  this  material  may  be  constructed  a  beautiful 
object  which  is  not  only  not  useful  itself,  but  has  no  explicit 
reference  to  any  specific  utility.  Here  is  the  place  of  what 
is  sometimes  called  ‘  ‘  free  ”  beauty,  which  might  also  be  termed 
symbolic.  For  though  it  manifests  no  specific  teleology, 
yet,  if  it  really  attains  to  beauty,  it  becomes  the  symbolic 
expression  of  teleology ;  for  instance,  through  a  nice  adjust¬ 
ment  of  parts  as  if  to  an  end,  and  similarly  through  a  happy 
combination  of  colors.  Contrasted  with  free  beauty  is 
“  adherent  ”  beauty,  whose  characteristic  is  that  it  derives  its 
idea  from  some  actually  teleological  object,  in  which,  or  in 
the  representation  of  which,  it  resides.  The  distinction  here 
drawn  is  substantially  that  of  Kant,  and  is  genuine  and  im¬ 
portant,  though  it  requires  much  circumspection  to  carry  it 
safely  out.  All  purely  ideal  figures,  such  as  are  used  in 
decoration,  are  examples  of  free  beauty.  The  beauty  of 
flowers  probably  belongs  here,  because,  while  even  their 
form  and  coloring,  may,  scientifically  considered,  play  a  part 
in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  yet  our  apprehension  of  their 
beauty  takes  no  note  of  the  fact.  A  large  portion  of  the 
beauty  of  music  must  also  be  referred  here.  An  obvious 
example  of  adherent  beauty  is  furnished  by  architecture, 
where  the  relation  to  a  practical  purpose  is  manifest.  The 
beauty  of  animals  must  on  the  whole  be  considered  adherent, 
yet  in  the  case  of  sea  shells  and  corals,  it  is  nearly  or  quite 
free,  like  that  of  flowers.  In  the  case  of  representative 
works  of  art,  such  as  paintings  and  statuary,  the  question 
relates  to  the  object  represented.  The  beauty  of  a  statue  is 
adherent,  because  the  beauty  of  the  man  it  represents  is 
such.  The  reminder  will  be  in  place  here  that  not  even  the 
beauty  of  useful  objects  is  grounded  upon  the  consideration 
of  their  actual  utility  ;  the  decisive  question  is  what  they  ex¬ 
press,  and  the  useful  may,  or  may  not,  reveal  the  ideal  utility. 
Thus  a  finely  finished  tool  is  more  beautiful  than  a  plain  one, 
because  more  significant  to  the  imagination  ;  and  a  golden 
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miniature  of  a  useful  article,  say  of  the  square  and  com¬ 
passes,  is  more  beautiful  than  the  article  itself.  It  would 
seem  now,  that  the  question,  why,  in  view  of  the  principle 
adopted,  the  beautiful  is  not  identical  with  the  useful,  is  fairly 
answered.  First,  as  earlier  said,  the  actually  useful  is  often 
but  imperfectly  teleological.  Second,  the  actually  useful  is 
not  necessarily  in  any  high  degree  expressive  according  to 
jEsthetic  laws.  An  idealized  copy  of  an  object  may  reveal 
its  idea  better  than  it  can  itself ;  and  even  a  symbol  may  have 
more  aesthetic  significance  than  a  real  object. 

For  further  examination  we  must  classify  beautiful  objects 
as  those  belonging  to  nature  and  those  produced  by  art.  It 
is  obvious  from  the  examples  adduced  above  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  free  and  adherent  beauty  holds  in  both  these 
departments.  Of  the  beauty  of  nature  but  little  can  here  be 
said.  Relatively  to  our  apprehension  the  beauty  of  the 
world  is  highly  defective.  Faith,  indeed,  insists  that  the 
world  as  a  whole  is  perfectly  beautiful,  just  as  it  insists  that 
it  is  the  product  of  a  perfect  goodness.  But  we  are  obliged 
to  confess  ourselves  unable  to  comprehend  the  world  as  a 
whole.  Science  affords  us  glimpses  of  a  universal  system ; 
history  of  a  far-reaching  divine  purpose  in  the  earthly  order  ; 
and  inner  experience,  of  a  birth  of  spiritual  blessedness  out  of 
pain  ;  and  yet  our  best  apprehensions  are  but  fragmentary,  and 
the  beauty  in  whose  universality  we  confide,  is  to  us  realized 
only  here  and  there,  or  in  the  general  survey  only  obscurely. 
And  in  the  detail  of  the  world,  much  which  to  us  seems  homely 
would  doubtless  seem  otherwise  if  we  could  only  grasp  its  full 
significance ;  while  that  which  now  seems  to  us  beautiful 
would  sometimes  in  the  larger  view  appear  less  attractive. 
Of  the  natural  beauty  which  can  be  apprehended  by  us  that 
which  belongs  to  the  spirit  is  highest.  This,  to  be  sure,  does 
not  directly  touch  the  imagination,  like  a  physical  property ; 
yet  the  spiritual  is  brought  within  the  grasp  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  through  certain  natural  laws  of  symbolism — not  to  say 
how  closely  the  spiritual  nature  is  invested  by  the  emotional. 
Next  to  the  beauty  of  the  spirit  is  that  of  the  living  organ- 
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ism,  whose  superiority  consists  not  in  the  fineness  of  its 
mechanism,  but  precisely  in  the  fact  that  it  is  lifted  by  its 
subordination  to  a  living  principle  above  the  plane  of 
mechanism.  The  inorganic,  however  interesting  its  laws,  is 
not  so  highly  teleological  as  the  animate.  It  has  no  proper 
ends  in  itself,  and  in  order  to  serve  real  ends  it  must  be  sub¬ 
jugated,  as  in  our  machines  ;  even  the  finest  of  which  are  but 
an  awkward  means  of  performance,  compared  with  the 
animate  organism.  Nevertheless,  much  might  be  said  in  its 
favor,  in  view  of  its  orderly  products,  and  especially  of  the 
grand  unity  and  harmony  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems, 
sugge.sting  a  “  music  of  the  spheres,”  and  of  the  free  beauty 
of  the  starry  heavens.  The  beauties  of  the  inorganic  realm  are 
quite  largely  without  suggestion  of  specific  ends,  and  there¬ 
fore  free,  as  for  instance  in  case  of  crystals.  With  these 
scanty  observations,  we  must  leave  the  field  of  natural 
beauty  for  that  of  the  beauty  purposely  created  by  man — 
that  is,  the  domain  of  the  fine  arts. 

We  have  seen  how  man,  in  the  exercise  of  his  idealiz¬ 
ing  faculty,  creates  a  world  after  his  own  fancy,  or  strives 
to  realize  the  deeper  meanings  of  the  actual  one.  Now  in 
so  far  as  he  undertakes  to  embody  his  ideals  according  to 
aisthctic  laws  so  as  to  enjoy  their  contemplation  and  com¬ 
municate  them  to  others,  he  becomes  an  artist ;  and  his  pro¬ 
duction  is,  in  motive  at  least,  a  work  of  fine  art.  The  fine 
•  arts  are  distinguished  from  other  art  in  their  controlling  pur¬ 
pose  to  embody  the  ideal. 

The  particular  material  employed  by  an  art  gives  it  its 
specific  character.  In  poetry,  including  artistic  fiction,  the 
material  consists  chiefly  of  real  or  possible  experience,  action, 
and  character  of  human  beings.  In  the  lyric  poem  only  a 
fragment  of  life,  though  a  pregnant  one,  is  exhibited.  In 
the  epic,  the  drama,  and  the  novel,  in  their  several  ways, 
there  is  an  orderly  complication  of  circumstances  and  ex¬ 
periences,  developing  up  to  a  culmination.  The  beauty  of 
these  works  is  heightened  by  tropical  expression  and  elegant 
composition,  sometimes  by  rhythm  and  rhyme ;  but  all  these 
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are  properly  accessories,  though  in  some  lyrics  they  seem  to 
constitute  nearly  the  whole  material.  Sculpture  avails  itself 
of  the  expressiveness  which  belongs  to  form  ;  not  for  the 
most  part,  however,  form  in  the  abstract,  as  yielding  free 
beauty,  but  organic  form,  form  in  relation  with  life  and  with 
rational  being.  Painting  employs  the  resources  of  form 
under  laws  of  perspective,  and  also  those  of  color.  From 
the  more  tractable  nature  of  its  material,  it  can  treat  a  vastly 
wider  range  of  subjects  than  sculpture,  while  through  the 
sympathetic  power  of  color  it  more  richly  expresses  the 
things  of  the  heart.  It  has  its  highest  uses  in  embodying 
ideals  of  natural  scenery,  and  still  more  those  of  the  inward 
human  life  so  far  as  it  manifests  itself  through  the  body, 
as  in  historic  groups  and  faces  typical  of  some  phase  of  char¬ 
acter  or  experience.  Architecture  applies  the  significance  of 
form  and  color  and  mass  to  the  expression  of  those  ideals 
which  are  naturally  associated  with  buildings — accordingly, 
therefore,  social  and  religious  ones,  the  religious  being  in  fact 
also  social.  The  expressive  resources  of  music  will  be  noted 
hereafter. 

It  was  found  above  that  the  aesthetic  ideal  has  a  distinct 
sympathy  with  morals  and  religion  ;  we  are  now  ready  for 
the  question  whether  in  general  the  aesthetic  embodiment  of 
true  ideals  has  any  Christian  uses.  P'irst,  then,  let  it  not  be 
imagined  that  the  fine  arts  have  any  important  direct  use  in 
imparting  information.  All  the  resources  of  the  fine  arts 
would,  for  that  purpose,  be  inferior  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet.  Second,  as  a  means  of  enjoyment  the  fine  arts 
unquestionably  deserve  a  high  place.  This  is  true  of  them, 
not  only  in  that  lower  form  which  we  call  amusement,  but 
also  in  serious  and  more  intellectual  delights,  which  afford  a 
deeper,  if  less  demonstrative,  satisfaction.  The  pleasura¬ 
bleness  of  the  arts  would  constitute  for  them  a  solid  value, 
even  if  they  had  no  other.  Third,  the  fine  arts  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  a  certain  extent  in  direct  incitement  to  some  pro¬ 
posed  course  of  action,  and  in  the  production  of  a  frame  of 
mind  suitable  to  a  given  occasion.  Outside  of  the  sphere  of 
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music  we  may  cite,  as  examples,  the  “  tendency  ”  novel,  the 
poem  intended  to  excite  interest  in  a  given  cause,  the  church 
edifice  considered  as  inspiring  a  devotional  spirit,  and  didac¬ 
tic  pictures  like  those  of  Hogarth.  To  excite  in  the  mind  a 
devotional  or  other  elevated  mood  is  akin  to  the  best  use  of 
art ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  manifest  subordina¬ 
tion  of  an  art  to  an  immediate  practical  end  detracts  in 
greater  or  less  measure  from  its  worth  as  art. 

But,  fourth,  the  grand  use  of  art  is  to  awaken  and  cherish 
in  the  mind  pure  and  noble  sentiments.  Sentiments  spring 
immediately  out  of  ideals,  and  belong  therefore  to  the 
aesthetic  sphere.  Sentiment  is,  in  that  sphere,  the  correlate 
of  conviction  and  principle  in  the  specifically  moral  sphere, 
and  the  two  mutually  react.  We  have  already  seen  how 
aesthetic  considerations  enter  into  moral  persuasion ;  but 
right  principle  in  turn  tends  to  produce  right  sentiment. 
Moral  sentiment  is  not  less  aesthetic  than  any  other ;  its 
peculiarity  is  that  it  relates  to  distinctively  moral  questions. 
Sentiment  without  principle  is  weak,  but  so,  in  a  certain  way, 
is  principle  weak  without  sentiment.  Principle  cannot  make 
itself  fully  effective  without  sentiment ;  it  needs  enthusiasm, 
and  enthusiasm  is  kindled  only  in  view  of  ideals.  Every 
thoroughly  formed  character  has  a  stock  of  abiding  senti¬ 
ments,  which  form  very  largely  the  basis  of  its  outward  con¬ 
duct.  True,  one’s  life,  being  led  by  appetite  or  interest,  may 
fall  below  the  plane  of  his  sentiment ;  but  the  schism  is 
likely  to  be  healed  presently,  either  by  the  elevation  of  the 
life  or  the  degradation  of  the  sentiments. 

But,  the  importance  of  correct  sentiment  being  granted, 
the  question  still  remains  whether  after  all  the  fine  arts  are 
available  as  a  means  of  producing  it.  A  claim  in  their  favor 
will  be  met  with  objection  from  various  points  of  view.  First, 
it  will  be  apprehended  that  the  artistic  expression  of  the 
ideal  tends  to  end  in  mere  sentiment.  The  pleasurable  con¬ 
templation  even  of  a  right  ideal,  it  may  plausibly  be  urged, 
has  little  or  no  good  influence  upon  the  practical  habit,  but 
only  induces  an  artificial  life  of  the  imagination  which  de- 
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stroys  the  relish  for  wholesome  action.  At  the  same  time  it 
makes  one  too  fine  for  this  rude  world,  critical  and  unsym¬ 
pathetic,  scornful  rather  than  loving,  unable  to  appreciate 
genuine  values.  This  objection  indicates  some  incidental 
dangers,  not  the  main  tendency  of  fine  art.  Doubtless  one 
may  dwell  too  much  in  the  ideal  world,  doubtless  a  shock  is 
sometimes  felt  when  he  descends  into  the  real.  Generally, 
however,  a  season  of  aesthetic  enjoyment  extends  a  softening 
and  brightening  influence  over  the  period  of  action  following, 
which  does  not  detract  from  its  efficiency.  The  spirit  of  finical 
discontent  springs  from  a  superficial  aesthetic  culture  which 
ends  upon  the  embodiment  without  penetrating  to  the  inner 
sense.  In  all  cases,  too,  we  must  beware  of  charging  upon 
art  what  only  belongs  to  its  depravation.  That  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  beautiful  detaches  the  mind  in  a  certain  way 
from  the  real  world  is  nothing  to  its  discredit ;  we  need  to  be 
detached  from  the  world.  Religious  contemplation  does 
something  similar.  No  man  is  fit  to  live  in  the  world  unless 
he  is  sometimes  out  of  it.  It  is  by  transporting  us  that  fine 
art  confers  its  benefits.  For  the  moment  it  emancipates  the 
mind  from  its  prejudices,  annuls  the  force  of  habit,  calms  the 
agitation  of  passion,  and  charges  the  spirit,  even  though  un¬ 
willing,  with  noble  sentiments.  That  moment  will  live  on, 
for  it  has  done  something  to  form  the  mind.  Even  the  un¬ 
willing  soul  will  be  haunted  by  the  reminiscence  of  a  time 
when  it  was  almost  pure,  or  kind,  or  religious  in  spite  of 
itself,  and  be  inclined  to  be  what  it  felt.  And  even  those  works 
of  art  which  have  the  least  moral  significance,  if  they  are 
true,  help  us  to'get  into  our  right  relations  with  some  aspect 
of  the  world,  while  serving  often  at  the  same  time  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  an  amusement. 

An  objection  closely  allied  to  the  foregoing  refers  to  the 
action  of  certain  arts  upon  the  feelings.  It  is  alleged  that 
these  arts  work  disastrously  in  that  they  call  the  emotional 
nature  into  vigorous  exercise,  yet  the  energy  thus  gen¬ 
erated  is  not  applied  to  practical  service.  Rev.  F.  W.  Rob¬ 
ertson  in  one  of  his  letters  brings  this  accusation  against  the 
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novel,  Dr.  Josiah  Stronj^  in  a  religious  journal  has  urged 
recently  the  same  against  the  theatre,  and  others  have  spoken 
likewise  concerning  music.  But  this  objection,  irrespective 
of  the  art  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  is  mistaken  in  principle. 
The  primary  ihing  in  fine  art  is  the  ideal,  and  around  this 
tlie  feeling  gathers.  The  feeling  brings  the  ideal  home,  and 
fixes  it  as  the  goal  of  a  sentiment.  It  is  not  true  that  this 
feeling  is  wasted;  it  is  expended  in  a  natural  process  of  char¬ 
acter  formation  ;  and,  when  the  practical  occasion  comes, 
the  mind  will  be  more  responsive  to  the  demand  upon  its 
sympathy  than  if  it  had  not  beforehand  been  so  exercised.  The 
habitual  disreg.ird  of  the  promptings  of  sympathy  doubtless 
lends  to  destroy  the  feeling ;  but  in  the  case  in  hand  there 
is  no  call  to  action,  therefore  no  abuse  of  the  moral  nature  in 
not  acting;  and  the  disposition  to  act  which  was  awakened 
by  the  fictitious  situation  tends  to  become  a  permanent  bent. 
In  practiced  life  one  hears  of  a  thousand  instances  of  suffer¬ 
ing  in  respect  to  which  he  is  no  way  called  to  act.  But  he 
need  not  close  his  ears  for  fear  of  wasting  his  emotional  en¬ 
ergies  ;  his  feeling,  or  at  lea.st  his  practical  impulse,  will  be 
stronger  rather  than  weaker  for  the  present  exercise  in  com¬ 
passion.  Much  of  the  e.xcitation  of  the  pulpit  does  not  re¬ 
late  to  immediate  specific  action,  but  contributes  its  force  to 
the  grand  fund  of  sentiment  which  so  largely  moulds  the 
conduct.  As  against  music,  the  objection  is  scarcely  even 
plausible.  The  real  danger  of  the  novel  and  the  theatre,  so 
far  as  concerns  us  here,  lies  in  the  presentation  of  false  or 
trivial  ideals,  and  the  excitement  of  feeling  in  a  wrong  direc¬ 
tion  or  with  insignificant  occasion,  which  are  undoubtedly 
unwhole.somc,  but  in  equal  degree  unartistic. 

A  third  objection  will  relate  to  those  forms  of  art  in  which 
the  thought  is  not  expressed  in  words  or  easily  translatable 
signs,  in  great  measure,  therefore,  to  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  music.  The  fine  meanings  which  enthusiastic 
critics  discover  in  the  great  works  of  these  departments  seem 
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to  many  minds  fanciful,  and  of  an  influence  too  slight  to 
enter  into  the  calculations  of  sensible  people.  They  concede 
a  certain  educational  virtue  to  poetry  and  fiction,  and  to  music 
accompanied  by  words,  perhaps  to  some  easily  interpreted 
examples  of  painting  and  sculpture,  but  beyond  this  range 
all  seems  to  them  vague  and  unreal.  On  a  question  of  this 
kind  there  is  no  argument  that  can  carry  the  sceptical  by 
storm.  It  is  a  matter  of  cultivated  feeling  and  developed 
consciousne.ss,  and  of  broad  and  fine  appreciation  of  the 
phenomena  that  mark  the  spiritual  history  of  the  race.  A 
competent  reflection  cannot  ignore  the  fact,  that  logical  forms 
are  not  the  only  media  of  human  expression  and  impression  ; 
that  words  are  not  essential  to  the  embodiment  of  ideals," 
and,  when  used  in  that  office,  serve  another  end  than  the 
mere  conveyance  of  information  ;  that  artistic  expression 
whether  with  or  without  words  has  a  real  meaning  for  the 
human  mind,  and,  however  subtle,  a  real  efficacy  in  the 
formation  of  character.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  of 
moral  significance  at  the  point  where  words  disappear.  The 
buildings,  the  statuary,  the  paintings,  and  the  music  of  a 
people  embody  its  ideals  just  as  truly  as  does  its  poetry.  These 
all  express  the  life  of  the  people,  and  in  turn  react  upon  it. 

If  such  is  the  relation  of  art  to  life,  it  follows  that  art  has 
authoritative  claims  upon  Christianity.  The  sphere  of  Christi¬ 
anity  is  the  whole  territory  of  life,  throughout  which,  in  order 
to  fulfil  its  mission,  it  must  exercise  a  pervasiv^c  and  dominat¬ 
ing  influence.  It  is  not  that  Christianity  ought  to  appropriate 
all  the  resources  of  the  world  to  its  own  corporate  ends,  as  if 
subjugating  them  to  a  foreign  yoke  ;  rather  it  must  diffuse 
itself  as  an  integral  and  vital  clement  into  the  whole  circle  of 
human  interests,  as  supplying  them  with  their  normal  light 
and  warmth.  Now  the  artistic  propensih’  is  no  excrescence, 
but  a  regular  and  wholesome  demand  of  our  constitution  ; 
and  Christianity  must  provide  it  a  satisfaction  which  is  artis¬ 
tically  adequate  as  well  as  Christianly  pure  and  true,  or  else 
confess  that  it  is  not  the  religion  of  the  whole  man.  And  at 
the  same  time,  if  it  fails  to  possess  this  field,  men  will  seek  at 
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less  pure  fountains  the  satisfaction  of  their  thirst  for  ideal 
creations. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  serviceability  of  the  fine  arts 
in  general  for  Christian  use  ;  we  must  now  turn  our  attention 
to  the  special  properties  of  music.  In  music  the  material  in 
which  the  ideal  is  embodied  consists  of  sounds,  varying  in 
pitch,  intensity,  and  duration,  and  ordered  according  to  cer¬ 
tain  definite  laws  of  melody  and  harmony.  The  mere  ob¬ 
servance  of  these  laws,  however,  does  not  secure  music. 
Relative  to  our  receptive  faculty,  the  material  just  specified 
is  endowed  with  a  variegated  expressiveness,  and  it  is  only 
when  this  power  is  applied  to  the  embodiment  of  an  ideal 
that  a  production  achieves  the  standing  of  music.  Thus 
music  has  the  same  fundamental  character  as  the  other  fine 
arts  ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  this  construction  differs 
from  that  of  Mr.  Haweis,  and  others  referred  to  by  him,  who 
define  music  as  the  “  language  of  the  emotions.”  This  is 
far  from  saying,  however,  that  the  emotions  are  not  concerned 
in  music,  and  in  a  most  intimate  manner.  Music  more  than 
any  other  art  depends  upon  emotion  as  a  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Like  every  other  art,  music  also  addresses  the  imagi¬ 
nation — for  there  is  an  imagination  of  the  ear  no  less  truly  than 
of  the  eye.  But  a  mere  uncolored  fabric  of  regulated  sounds, 
if  perhaps  of  some  symbolic  worth,  would  not  possess  the 
efficacy  of  music.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  would  a 
bare  series  of  awakened  emotions,  however  well  arranged, 
be  equivalent  to  a  musical  effect.  The  imagination  must 
have  a  body  of  justly  articulated  sounds  to  rest  upon.  In 
poetry  there  is  a  train  of  ideas,  and,  associated  with  them,  a 
series  of  emotional  states.  In  music  the  organized  body  of 
sound  takes  the  place  of  the  train  of  verbally  embodied  ideas, 
and  forms  an  objective  nucleus  around  which  the  emotion 
gathers.  Yet  in  music  the  imaginational  element  is  subor¬ 
dinated,  and  the  emotional  given  the  leading  part.  Poetry, 
including  fiction,  approaches  it  most  nearly  in  this  respect ; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  poetry  gives  a  decidedly  larger  place  to  the 
intellectual  element.  This  emotional  quality  of  music  evi- 
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dently  adapts  it  to  those  classes  of  subjects  into  which  the 
inner  life  largely  enters. 

A  second  distinction  of  music  lies  in  its  relation  to  time. 
Excepting  poetry,  no  great  art  but  music  involves  progres¬ 
sion.  In  sculpture  and  painting,  motion  can,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  suggested,  but  its  representation  is  not  proper  to 
them.  They  unquestionably  express  life,  yet  not  life  as  an 
unfolding  process,  but  as  it  appears  at  some  critical  juncture, 
or  in  some  typical  attitude  of  mind.  But  in  music,  from  the 
very  nature  of  its  material  as  involving  continuance  and  suc¬ 
cession,  the  embodiment  of  progression  and  event  is  normal 
and  principal.  Combining  this  character  with  the  one  already 
noted,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  sphere  of  music  is  the 
aesthetic  expression  of  the  inner  life.  Natural  feeling  attaches 
itself  to  all  the  phases  of  an  actual  experience,  and  hence,  by 
awakening  feeling,  music  is  able  to  bear  us  along  through  the 
succession  of  moods  in  an  ideal  experience  ;  and  since  feeling 
largely  relates  to  objects  other  than  self,  music  may  in  its 
way  refer  to  these.  Yet  it  is  not  the  office  of  music  to  tell  a 
story,  or  give  a  description  except  in  a  sense  quite  peculiar 
to  itself ;  it  cannot  narrate  or  paint ;  it  follows  not  the  law  of 
things  or  events,  but  of  emotion,  which,  thougli  connected 
with  a  history,  is  something  other  than  its  counterpart. 
Moreover,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  hearing  music  the 
experience  expressed  becomes  as  our  own  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  objective  to  us,  a  thing  contemplated  ;  the  emotion  in 
which  it  is  realized  is,  as  already  said,  s}’m pathetic.  Nor 
must  it  be  thought  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  music  lies 
in  the  experience  of  these  emotions,  which,  as  matter  of  fact, 
are  often  sad.  Our  pleasure,  so  far  as  it  is  aesthetic,  springs 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  ideal,  whether  sad  or  other¬ 
wise  ;  which  explains  the  seeming  contradiction  of  enjoying 
the  pathetic  in  music  or  poctrj^  and  of  a  “  pleasing  melan¬ 
choly  ”  from  any  occasion.  Both  possess  movement,  and 
both  deal  largely  in  emotion,  and  have  close  relations  with 
the  inner  life.  Consequently  music  is  often  associated  with 
poetical  words.  Yet  the  laws  of  the  two  arts  are  so  far  dif- 
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ferent  that  this  union  can  be  effected  only  by  mutual  accom¬ 
modation.  For  instance,  the  manifold  repetition  of  words 
often  required  in  a  musical  rendering  would  be  intolerable  in 
poetry,  as  may  be  seen  by  repeating  the  words  of  the  Halle¬ 
lujah  Chorus  with  all  the  hallelujahs.  So  music  must  in  turn 
concede  somewhat,  particularly  in  view  of  the  limitations  of 
the  human  voice.  Nevertheless,  the  results  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  are  often  very  noble. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  affinity  of  those  two  arts,  each 
holds  a  place  that  the  other  cannot  fill.  Poetry  can  narrate 
and  depict,  while  music  cannot.  Poetry  can  also  appeal 
strongly  to  the  feelings,  and  express  much  that  is  most  in¬ 
ward  and  sacred.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  music  has 
an  access  to  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  heart  which  poetry  has 
not.  It  is  not  merely  fanciful  to  say  that  music  expresses 
feelings  which  are  too  deep  for  words.  It  reaches  down  to 
the  vxry  springs  of  life,  where  experience  hardly  knows  how 
to  define  itself  in  logical  forms.  And  the  very  fact  that  it 
docs  not  appeal  to  the  ocular  imagination  adapts  it  to  deal 
with  the  life  of  the  spirit.  In  this  aspect,  it  is  as  when  a  man 
retires  from  the  world  to  be  alone  with  himself.  At  the  same 
time,  because  music  reaches  thus  deep,  it  is  also  highly 
social.  P'or  it  strikes  down  to  the  unity  of  feeling  underly¬ 
ing  the  diversity  and  conflict  of  opinions — and  that,  even  more 
than  does  poetry  ;  for  many  unite  in  singing  the  hymn  who 
would  scarcely  be  willing  to  repeat  it.  So,  too,  the  artist  in 
singing  or  performing  establishes  a  fellowship  between  him¬ 
self  and  his  audience  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  concert  could  be 
enjoyed  by  one  sole  auditor,  even  apart  from  the  sense  of 
the  good  wasted ;  for  he  would  miss  the  feeling  of  commu¬ 
nity  with  the  mass  which  the  music  ought  to  inspire. 

With  the  general  insight  now  attained  into  the  Adaptations 
of  music  its  availability  for  Christian  uses  lies  almost  on  the 
surface.  It  was  noted  earlier  how  largely  religion  moves  in 
the  realm  of  the  ideal.  Christianity,  as  seen,  is  no  exception. 
If  in  its  purer  forms  it  discards  the  mythologizing  and  idoliz¬ 
ing  tendency,  it  is  not  because  it  has  no  ideals,  but  because 
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its  ideality  moves  in  a  higher  range.  That  these  nobler 
ideals  should  find  for  themselves  some  medium  of  artistic 
expression  is,  under  the  laws  of  our  nature,  a  matter  of 
course.  It  is  on  the  one  hand  inevitable,  and  on  the  other, 
indispensable.  The  occasion  for  solicitude  is  lest  the  em¬ 
bodiment  be  inadequate.  Now,  to  what  medium  should 
Christianity  resort  for  its  aesthetic  self-expression  ? 

Christianity  is  the  religion  of  inwardness.  It  looks  upon 
the  religious  life,  not  merely  as  performance,  but  as  experi¬ 
ence.  It  looks  upon  man  as  naturally  allied  with  God  and 
capable  of  a  sensible  spiritual  fellowship  with  him.  It  ad¬ 
dresses  the  burdened  conscience,  and  invites  it  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  a  Father  not  less  grieved  than  angry.  It  approaches 
the  soul  in  every  phase  of  moral  and  spiritual  experience, 
searching  the  hidden  springs  of  its  life,  winging  its  aspirations 
and  hopes,  and  turning  the  light  of  the  upper  firmament  upon 
the  mysteries  which  confound  it  in  this  lower  sphere.  Its 
God  is  light  and  love  and  spirit ;  to  be  worshipped  everywhere 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  toward  whom  in  its  hour  of  trial  the  soul 
goes  forth  in  unutterable  longings,  and  in  whom  in  its  hour 
of  triumph  it  rejoices  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 
By  what  power  of  utterance  will  the  ideals  of  this  inward 
and  upward  domain  find  themselves  so  well  served  as  by 
music,  the  most  inward  and  most  transcendent  of  the  arts  ? 

The  artistic  wants  of  Christianity  are  naturally  first  thought 
of  in  connection  with  its  public  religious  services.  And  here, 
for  genuinely  Christian  demands,  music,  though  it  does  not 
stand  alone,  is  yet  preeminent.  Sculpture  and  painting  are, 
for  the  uses  of  a  pure  worship,  only  incidentally  available. 
The  objects  of  Christian  devotion  they  can  neither  represent 
nor  adequately  suggest.  The  statue  and  the  picture  are  not 
necessarily  unspiritual,  but  they  are  insurmountably  finite. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that  at  an  undeveloped  stage  of 
human  intelligence  they  may  have  their  value  in  defining  and 
realizing  the  divine  presence.  It  remains  true  that  the  crav¬ 
ing  for  the  image  or  picture  in  worship  is  a  part  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  darkness,  without  the  removal  of  which 
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the  soul  can  never  rise  to  religious  manhood.  He  who 
depends  upon  such  helps  is  a  babe,  possibly  innocent,  cer¬ 
tainly  helpless.  The  iconoclasm  of  Protestantism  was  not 
a  revolt  against  art,  but  against  a  misuse  of  art ;  the  images 
destroyed  were  the  emblems  of  a  spiritual  bondage.  Human¬ 
ity  is  the  best  symbol  of  the  divine  ;  but  the  carved  or  painted 
man  is  hopelessly  locked  up  in  his  humanity.  The  true 
symbol  is  the  free  spirit  of  man,  purified,  perfected,  and 
infinitized.  This  becomes  concrete  in  the  living,  historic 
Christ ;  best  apprehended  through  the  written  Gospels.  As 
subsidiary  to  architecture,  however,  and  as  means  of  sur¬ 
rounding  worship  with  fitting  associations,  these  arts  are  not 
without  legitimate  interest  to  the  worshipping  church. 

It  is  possible  to  speak  of  architecture  in  a  decidedly  differ¬ 
ent  tone.  It  can  unquestionably  do  something  in  the  aid  of 
genuine  worship.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  we  are  here 
concerned,  not  with  the  convenience  and  practical  necessity 
of  houses  of  worship,  but  with  their  capacity  for  aesthetic  im¬ 
pression.  Church  architecture  in  its  sublimer  forms  can 
produce  a  feeling  of  the  loftiness  and  eternity  of  God,  and  of 
his  immediate  presence,  and  can  invite  the  soul  to  find  in 
him  an  unfailing  refuge ;  and,  in  its  humbler  forms,  it  may 
at  least  embody  in  some  wise  the  spiritual  unity  and  common 
aspiration  of  the  Christian  brotherhood.  Abused,  it  may 
tend  to  a  localization  of  the  divine  presence,  which  would  be 
false  to  the  divine  ideal.  Yet,  rightly  used,  it  is  under  limi¬ 
tations.  It  cannot  move  with  the  soul  through  the  cycle  of 
human  experience,  keeping  the  heart  company  in  all  its  con¬ 
flicts,  doubts,  and  triumphs,  and  voicing  all  its  longings  and 
enthusiasms.  It  stands  for  the  abiding  and  unchangeable ; 
scarcely  for  the  active  participation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  the  process  of  the  world.  From  the 
very  nature  of  its  material,  moreover,  architecture  cannot 
enter  into  the  movement  of  the  service  ;  nor  can  it  be  at 
hand  in  all  places  where  men  need  to  worship.  The  help  of 
an  appropriate  architectural  effect  may  rightly  be  coveted  at 
every  fixed  seat  of  divine  service ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  can- 
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not  be  considered  the  most  vital  of  the  worshipper’s  aesthetic 
needs. 

Turning  now  to  poetry,  which  of  all  the  arts  has  closest 
affinity  with  music,  we  shall  find  that  for  outright,  unquali¬ 
fied  poetry  the  house  of  God  offers  little  or  no  demand. 
So  far  as  called  for,  it  is  for  the  most  part  subordinated 
either  to  the  music  or  to  the  preaching.  This  results  not 
from  a  want  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  poetry  to  deal 
with  religious  themes,  but  from  its  lack  of  adaptation  to  the 
peculiar  exigencies  of  a  religious  service.  For  the  devotional 
part  of  the  service  it  appeals,  in  its  ordinary  forms,  too  much  to 
the  understanding  and  the  pictorial  imagination.  In  devotion 
thought  must  distinguish  itself  just  as  little  as  possible  from 
feeling.  The  prayer  must  carry  the  mind,  not  instruct  it ; 
and  such  is  the  way  in  which  music  serves.  In  the  hymn  and 
anthem  and  mass,  the  words  are  in  some  degree  poetical, 
but  here  their  main  value  lies  in  their  relation  to  the  music. 
They  make  singing  possible,  and  they  interpret  the  sense  of 
the  composition  ;  but  essentially  the  effect  is  not  theirs.  In 
the  psalm  we  have  a  species  of  poetry  which  can  be  used 
with  some  devotional  profit  without  music ;  yet  even  so,  to 
be  devotional,  it  must  be  written  and  delivered  in  the  spirit 
of  a  song.  But  as  compared  with  the  song,  it  stands  at  a 
disadvantage  ;  for  it  can  neither  make  an  equally  effective 
appeal  to  emotion,  nor  exercise  the  same  unifying  influence 
upon  the  congregation.  This  is  not  to  deny,  however,  that 
there  is  a  more  reflective  side  of  devotion  where  the  psalm 
and  similar  compositions  have  their  place.  As  regards  the 
preaching  side  of  the  service,  the  address  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  is  there  quite  in  place  ;  but  the  independent  use  of  poetry 
then  meets  with  another  difficulty,  namely,  that  he  who 
delivers  poetry  well  must  lose  his  personalit}’^  in  it,  becom¬ 
ing  either  an  actor  or  a  mere  reader,  either  of  which  is,  from 
the  standpoint  of  preaching,  intolerable.  Unquestionably, 
however,  there  is  a  poetical  contingent  among  the  legitimate 
resources  of  the  pulpit.  The  preacher,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  must  handle  ideals  ;  and,  with  a  temperament  poetic  in 
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the  sliglitest  degree,  he  will  be  sure  to  treat  them  in  a  more 
or  less  poetic  spirit.  This  is  entirely  proper,  so  only  that 
he  never  lose  his  personal  grip  upon  the  audience.  The 
poetry  of  preaching,  then,  as  of  devotion,  is  subordinated 
poetry,  not  poetry  as  it  develops  itself  in  simple  obedience  to 
its  own  genius.  Thus  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  the 
office  of  poetry  in  the  service  becomes  a  rather  inferior, 
though  not  an  unworthy,  one. 

Returning  at  length  to  music,  we  find  it  the  most  vital 
among  the  artistic  elements  of  a  religious  service.  It  excels 
in  devotional  quality,  because  it  has  power  to  vehicle  an 
inward  disposition  without  requiring  a  sensible  effort  of  the 
understanding  or  distracting  the  attention  with  vivid  pictures, 
and  because  it  knows  how  to  touch  the  deepest  and  finest 
veins  of  feeling.  It  has  the  additional  advantage  of  a  high 
social  capacity.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
its  social  quality  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  it  is  not  that  of  con¬ 
scious  and  purposed  interchange,  but  that  in  which  a  group 
of  individualities  melt  together.  In  the  former  case  there  is 
a  certain  competition  of  personalities,  the  advances  of  one 
mind  to  another  and  the  welcome  or  resistance  of  the  other  ; 
sometimes  in  moral  attack  or  defence,  sometimes  in  a  rivalry 
of  wits,  sometimes  in  the  mutual  invitation  and  compliance 
of  reciprocal  affection.  The  sociality  of  music  most  re¬ 
sembles  the  last,  yet  is  something  distinctly  different.  In 
concerted  singing,  and  also  in  hearing,  the  company  forgets 
both  its  antipathies  and  sympathies,  and  consents  for  the  time 
to  be  one  on  the  basis  of  a  committal  to  the  same  current  of 
feeling.  While  it  is  granted  that  this  form  of  communion 
would  not  be  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  religious  fellow¬ 
ship,  even  in  the  sphere  of  devotion,  yet  a  large  employment 
of  it  is  e?sential  to  the  best  success  of  united  worship.  The 
spoken  prayer  supplies  to  devotion  a  suitable  body  of  distinct 
ideas.  But  devotion  has  also  a  feeling  side,  and  is  not  com¬ 
plete  without  that  perfect  blending  of  fraternal  hearts  in  rev¬ 
erence,  praise,  and  aspiration,  of  which  music  is  the  natural 
artistic  medium- 
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As  a  resource  of  preaching — using  the  term  broadly — it 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  music  has  also  a  certain  vocation, 
somewhat  as  poetry  has  in  the  field  of  eloquence.  Yet  its 
precise  function  here  may  easily  be  misunderstood.  So  soon 
as  a  song  undertakes  to  advocate  a  certain  opinion,  or  urge 
to  a  certain  course  of  action,  it  begins  to  lose  the  power  of 
music.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  merely  realizes  through 
emotion  the  practical,  not  the  theoretic,  significance  of  a  doc¬ 
trine,  or  when  it  merely  awakens  the  group  of  impulses  suitable 
to  a  certain  course  of  action,  it  remains  within  the  musical  do¬ 
main.  The  preacher  as  such  cannot  be  a  musician  as  such. 
The  preacher  must  keep  his  personality  bearing  upon  his 
hearers.  The  musician  must  lose  his  personality,  except  in 
the  sense  of  establishing  an  identity  of  feeling  between  him¬ 
self  and  his  audience.  Strictly  with  this  understanding, 
music  may  fulfil  an  office  in  persuasive  address.  But  be¬ 
tween  this  use  and  the  devotional  there  is  no  hard-and-fast 
line.  As  Mr.  Haweis  says,  “There  is  a  grace  of  hearing  as 
well  as  a  grace  of  singing  ;  there  is  a  passive  as  well  as  an 
active  side  of  worship.  ”  To  this  passive  side  of  worship  is 
intimately  related  the  right  use  of  music  in  persuasion.  The 
mode  of  e  ffecting  the  mind  is  the  same,  the  theme  different. 
In  one  case  the  subject  is  distinctly  worshipful,  relating 
directly  to  God ;  in  another,  the  feeling  is  to  refer  to  the 
church,  or  a  needy  world,  or  to  temptation,  or  affliction,  or 
personal  guilt.  The  use  of  a  proper  musical  address  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  art,  as  well  as  an  important 
instrumentality ;  and  together  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
‘  ‘  grace  of  hearing  ”  it  deserves  greater  attention  in  the 
churches.  If  we  were  to  study  the  uses  of  the  arts  in  private 
devotion,  there  would  be  some  changes  in  the  result,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  note. 

We  must  now  give  our  attention  briefly  to  the  large  and 
splendid  field  of  religious  art  outside  of  the  immediate  uses 
of  the  church.  Here,  while  the  theme  is  still  religious,  it  is 
not  so  treated  as  to  meet  the  special  demands  of  worship.  In 
this  department  the  relative  fitness  of  the  several  arts  appears 
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in  a  quite  different  light  The  objections  against  sculpture 
and  painting  largely  disappear.  Painting  especially  has  the 
capacity  to  treat  worthily  a  great  number  of  ideal  and  histor¬ 
ical  religious  subjects,  including  a  great  part  of  the  character¬ 
istic  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ.  A  statue  of  Jesus,  however, 
would  hardly  be  tolerable.  Viewed  as  edifying  but  not 
devotional  works,  many  originally  ecclesiastical  pictures  are 
justly  cherished  by  multitudes  who  would  not  find  them 
useful  in  worship.  For  a  distinctively  religious  architecture 
apart  from  the  church,  there  seems  to  be,  except  perhaps  in 
monumental  works,  no  very  wide  sphere.  But  for  poetry, 
again,  the  field  is  both  legitimate  and  rich — witness  the 
great  religious  epics,  and  the  numerous  company  of  religious 
lyric  and  didactic  poems.  So  music  in  turn  finds  here  a 
splendid  province,  most  notably,  but  not  exclusively,  in  the 
form  of  sacred  oratorio. 

In  the  field  of  general  religious  art,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  special  to  worship,  only  painting  and  poetry 
can  be  compared  with  music.  Noble  as  are  the  capacities  of 
religious  painting,  it  suffers  under  limitations  which  exclude 
it  from  the  highest  service.  While  unquestionably  a  certain 
religious  impression  may  be  conveyed  through  a  landscape, 
yet  the  religious  power  of  painting  must  lie  mainly  in  the 
representation  of  the  human  form  and  face.  But  the  human 
body,  if  ever  quite  adequate  to  express  the  soul,  is,  at  any 
rate,  often  governed  by  a  power  other  than  that  of  the  spirit, 
which  incapacitates  it  to  reveal  the  spirit’s  actual  estate. 
Painting  can,  if  it  wishes,  depict  a  mortal  agony  or  a  haggard 
corpse ;  but  it  cannot  in  the  same  figure  exhibit  the  trans¬ 
port  of  self-sacrificing  love  or  the  triumph  of  the  immortal 
spirit.  Hence  Calvary,  and  perhaps  Gethsemane,  ought  to 
be  reserved  for  the  two  arts  which  least  need  the  flesh  as  the 
index  of  the  spirit,  namely,  poetry  and  music.  And  for  the 
finest  competency,  especially  in  these  most  spiritual  and 
tender  situations,  music  must,  of  the  two,  still  have  the  pre¬ 
cedence.  For  it  is  capable  of  touching  the  chords  least 
inured  to  exposure,  and  yet  with  a  delicacy  which  could  not 
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injure  the  most  subtile  fibre,  whereas  poetry  has  not  the  same 
immediate  inwardness,  but  must  avail  itself  of  symbols  bear¬ 
ing  distinct  marks  of  the  earth.  These  comparisons,  how¬ 
ever,  must  not  be  taken  as  depreciative  of  all  arts  other  than 
music,  even  in  the  religious  sphere.  Each  art  corresponds 
to  a  special  susceptibility  and  capacity  of  the  human  mind, 
and  each  has  a  place  which  no  other  can  fill.  And  each  also, 
especially  of  the  last  three,  has  a  necessary  place  among 
religious  arts  ;  and  yet  “  one  star  differeth  from  another  star 
in  glory.” 

Barely  an  allusion  can  be  made  to  the  confirmation  which 
the  history  of  music  affords  to  the  above  analytic  showing 
of  its  affinities.  Music  in  any  large  sense  did  not  exist  prior 
to  that  great  movement  of  self-discovery  which  manifested 
itself  in  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  Reformation.  The  people 
of  Europe  at  length  became  sensible  of  their  own  inward  pow¬ 
ers  and  rights,  began  to  rebel  against  conventionality  and 
authority,  to  appropriate  whatever  was  congenial  in  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  earlier  ages,  and  to  create  for  themselves  out  of  their 
own  spirits.  Religion  became  subjective,  each  man  questioned 
his  own  heart,  formalism  lost  its  hold.  The  more  objective 
arts  had  reached  their  first  Christian  culmination,  in  the 
Gothic  and  other  forms  of  architecture,  in  the  great  masters 
of  modern  sculpture  and  painting,  in  the  Renais.sance  and 
Elizabetlian  literatures,  before  music  reached  its  majority- 
But  the  deepening  self-consciousness  could  no  longer  forego 
the  expression  of  itself  in  so  spiritual  a  medium.  Originat¬ 
ing  from  the  introspective  habit  of  monasticism,  the  art  found 
its  later  and  fuller  development  in  the  inward  freedom  and 
activity  of  Protestant  Germany.  It  is  the  own  precious 
daughter  of  a  mature,  reflective,  and  liberated  Christian  intel¬ 
ligence.  ® 

It  remains  to  say  that  the  interest  of  Christianity  in  music 
does  not  end  with  that  music  which  is  specifically  religious  ; 
just  as  its  interest  in  science  does  not  end  with  theology  and 

*For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  topic,  see  Haweis,  Music  and  Morals,  p. 
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ethics.  Christianity,  rightly  conceived,  rejoices  in  the  health¬ 
ful  exercise  and  prosperous  development  of  the  human  soul 
in  all  its  normal  susceptibilities  and  powers.  The  moral  and 
spiritual  functions  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  remainder  of 
our  endowments,  but  their  fulfilment  is  in  the  midst  of,  and 
through,  the  whole  life.  Hence  Christianity  ought  to  en¬ 
courage  the  cultivation  of  music,  as  indeed  of  all  the  arts,  in 
all  its  wholesome  use.s,  even  if  denominated  secular. 

[  To  be  concluded.^ 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

GUILT.  1 

Julius  Muller,  in  his  treatise  on  “The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,”  finds 
an  antinomy  between  the  fact  of  “Original  Sin”  (  so  called)  and  the  human 
self-accusation  called  “  Guilt.”  In  the  survey  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
former,  he  finds  no  place  for  moral  freedom,  and  that  the  seeming  choice 
must  be  pre-determined  by  the  necessities  of  the  nature ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  concludes  that  the  consciousness  called  “guilt”  is  inexplicable  except 
upon  the  admission  of  moral  freedom,  since  the  self-accusation  implies  that 
the  subject  might  have  decided  otherwise.  Hence  his  attempt  to  resolve 
this  antinomy  by  the  notion  of  an  ^jr/rfl-temporal  decision,  involving  the 
subjects,  having  come  under  time  conditions,  in  the  chain  of  necessity.  An 
examination  into  the  genesis  of  the  judgment  of  guilt  may  show  that  there  is 
no  need  of  any  such  postulate  ;  which  has,  besides,  its  own  other  difficulties. 

The  feeling  of  guilt,  in  concrete  experience,  precedes  the  Judgment  of  guilt, 
and  ever  after  accompanies  it,  such  feeling  anticipating  obscurely  the  fully 
formed  and  conscious  judgment ;  but  as  feeling,  it  is,  in  part  at  least,  a 
posteriori  xn.  origin.  It  comes  from  the  discovery  in  experience  that  suffering 
and  ill-being  are  possible  and  actual ;  and  that  while  much  of  it  is  indeed 
inevitable  and  indubitably  ab  extra,  much  beside  might  have  been  avoided, 
and  has  come  from  the  violation  of  known  laws  of  the  universe.  The  simpler 
and  more  obvious  the  law,  the  sooner  comes  the  retribution.  The  subtler  and 
profounder  the  law,  the  remoter  is  the  recoil.  Sooner  or  later,  and  with  variant 
depth  of  conviction,  is  the  inference  drawn  that  no  law  of  the  universe  can  be 
violated  with  impunity.  Hence  the  dread  of  suffering,  more  or  less  clearly 
imagined,  which  is  the  primal  feeling  in  human  guilt.  The  inference  is  first 
and  most  readily  drawn  with  reference  to  physical  laws.  To  disregard  the 
law  of  gravitation  brings  accident ;  to  disregard  the  laws  of  health  brings 
bodily  pain  ;  to  disregard  social  laws  brings  various  and  remoter  distress;  to 
disregard  the  simpler  moral  maxims,  such  as  command  truth  and  honesty,  is 
met  by  punishment  in  so  many  cases,  as  to  arouse  the  suspicion  or  create  the 
conviction  that  every  violation  of  moral  law  must  meet  its  return  in  suffering, 

1  The  following  is  a  chapter  from  a  work  that  will  shortly  be  published  in  two  octavo  volumes  by 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  entitled  “  Christian  Doctrine  Harmonized,  and  its  Rationality  Vindi¬ 
cated.”  Copyright  secured,  i888,  by  John  Steinfort  Kedney.  It  is  selected  as  having  inde- 
pendent  interest;  yet  in  another  chapter  the  argument  is  to  be  found  that  the  doctrine  of 
*'  Original  Sin,”  need  not  be,  and  can  not  be,  so  thought  as  to  exclude  moral  freedom,  and  on  this 
account  also,  that  there  is  no  true  antinomy. 
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or  something  equally  to  be  dreaded.  To  set  the  whole  life  in  violation  of 
known  moral  law  and  by  a  refined  prudence  to  evade  its  speedy,  and  fence  off 
its  remoter  retribution  may  indeed  dull  the  apprehension,  since  imagination 
cannot  wander  very  far  into  the  remote,  yet  not  so  utterly  as  to  put  to  sleep 
the  dread  that  the  law  of  retribution  has  no  exception,  and  that  the  deeper 
the  ground  of  perversity  from  which  such  calculating  violation  may  spring, 
the  farther  off  indeed  but  the  surer  the  return,  and  the  more  dreadful  the 
penalty. 

This  dread  of  suffering,  and  perhaps  permanent  ill-being,  is  one  constituent 
of  the  feeling  of  guilt,  and  the  first  form  which  it  takes.  It  is,  however, 
individualistic,  and  respects  the  subject  as  able  to  suffer  or  enjoy  in  and  for 
himself  alone.  Thus  far  the  feeling,  and  the  judgment  therefrom  formed, 
that  by  transgression  of  the  moral  law  the  subject  has  rendered  himself 
liable  to  suffering,  are  a  posteriori  in  origin,  and  no  other  ethic  is  needed  to 
explain  them  than  an  ethic  of  expediency. 

But  in  the  judgment  of  guilt  there  is  something  a  priori  in  origin,  and  here 
in  consciousness  the  judgment  antedates  the  feeling.  As  the  moral  law 
comes  to  be  understood  as  the  law,  not  only  for  the  individual  reflecting 
subject,  but  for  humanity  as  such,  and  for  the  whole  rational  universe,  if  it 
be  in  thought  extended  beyond  humanity ;  as  it  takes  a  universal  form,  and 
is  thus  absolute  in  its  character,  and  is  ruled  as  to  its  requirements  by  some 
ideal  state  of  things,  possible  in  thought  to  be  realized ;  as  it  is  seen  to  imply 
a  commonwealth,  and  an  organic  unity,  moral,  intellectual  and  physical,  and 
therefore  spiritual  by  virtue  of  the  harmony  and  normal  inter-relation  of  these 
three  aspects  or  elements  of  all  concrete  being ;  the  knowledge  of  one’s  sel- 
that  he  is  not  yet  a  member  of  such  commonwealth,  and  that  while  others 
are  endeavoring  to  realize  it,  he  is  a  disturbing  and  disorganizing  element, 
either  from  wilfulness  or  weakness  ;  the  knowledge  that  one  withholds  him¬ 
self  from  the  stream  of  tendency  towards  this  realization,  or  by  some  single 
act,  throws  himself  out  of  the  current ; — such  knowledge  forces  a  comparison 
of  one’s  self  with  the  ideal  requirement,  and  brings  about  the  discovery  that 
he  is  in  an  irrational  state.  Here  is  not  only  a  contradiction  to  the  reason, 
but  a  violation  of  the  moral  sense,  ( this  name  being  given  to  the  feeling 
which  ensues  after  moral  judgments).  This  is  not  the  apprehension  of 
punishment,  but  the  present  discontent  from  the  consciousness  of  discord. 
The  moral  sense  is  here  identical  with  the  aesthetic  sense.  That  harmony 
and  beauty  which  only  can  bring  about  the  purest  and  highest  aesthetic 
emotion  is  troubled  by  the  discordant  element,  and  when  seen  to  be  so 
troubled  by  the  subject’s  own  wilful  act  or  neglect,  the  discovery  produces 
this  feeling  of  discontent,  or  spiritual  pain,  which  too  is  an  element  in  the 
complex  consciousness  of  guilt.  Whether  it  would  receive  this  name,  were 
it  purely  this  spiritual  pain,  and  not  mingled  with  the  feeling  of  apprehension 
for  our  composite  being  above  described,  may  be  questioned  ;  but  that  is  a 
needless  and  unprofitable  enquiry,  since  in  the  concrete  they  are  never 
separate,  but  more  or  less  intimately  mingled. 

In  our  conscious  experience  we  find  that  conviction  of  moral  freedom 
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accompanies  this  discovery  of  the  violation  of  the  prudential  law  of  the 
understanding,  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  the  moral  shortcoming  towards  the 
requirements  of  the  reason  and  the  aesthetic  sense.  These  mental  states 
w'ould  be  inexplicable  were  not  such  moral  freedom  implied.  But  even  if 
the  conviction  of  such  freedom  be  apparently  abandoned  and  denied  in  some 
objective  utterance,  and  the  subject  regard  himself  as  determined  and  in  the 
chain  of  necessity,  the  judgment  and  the  feeling  of  guilt,  as  I  have  analyzed 
it  above,  would  still  exist  in  all  the  essential  constituents,  lie  may  appre¬ 
hend  punishment  and  lament  his  liability  to  suffering,  even  though  he  think 
he  has  been  irresistibly  drawn  along  in  the  current  of  events,  and  dread  the 
result  of  his  misfortune  in  the  one  case,  as  he  dreads  the  result  of  his  fault 
in  the  other:  and  his  msthetic  sense  may  be  violated  by  the  discovery  of  his 
shortcoming  toward  his  own  ideal,  just  as  poignantly  when  he  regards  his 
condition  as  remediless  as  if  he  thought  it  remediable. 

If  we  thus  eliminate  the  conception  of  moral  freedom,  the  judgment  of 
guilt  does  not  constitute  the  judgment  of  sin;  and  there  is  no  true  antinomy 
between  this  and  the  fact  of  the  universallyjnherited  selfish  propensities  of 
human  nature,  called  or  miscalled  “Original  Sin.”  Thus  far  there  is  no 
need  of  the  doctrine  of  moral  responsibility,  or  of  immortality,  or  even  of 
God  as  a  personal  principle.  But  these  ideas,  and  the  convictions  ensuing, 
exist,  as  we  have  claimed,  implicit  in  human  consciousness.  Were  there  no 
personal  God,  infinite  in  resource,  no  human  immortality,  no  resjionsibility, 
these  ideas  and  convictions  could  never  have  been  reached  by  any  physical 
process  thought  as  purely  such.  They  constitute  the  very  essential  fdire  of 
human  consciousness,  and  their  very  existence  is  the  higliest  possible 
evidence  that  we  belong  to  a  universe  other  than  merely  physical.  They  are 
convertible  terms.  To  say  that  wc  have  these  ideas  is  to  say  that  we 
transcend  the  physical  nexus.  They  show  themselves  in  all  human  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  without  them  wc  could  never  rise  above  animal  understanding. 
If  these  ideas  are  baseless  and  untrustworthy,  all  knowledge  is  baseless  and 
untrustworthy,  and  we  reach  the  vanishing  point  of  pure  subjective  idealism 
only  to  recoil  into  a  Pyrrhonism  that  contradicts  Itself  in  its  very  attempted 
attitude  of  negation. 

If,  then,  we  hold  as  firm  against  all  possible  attacks  the  truth  of  moral 
freedom,  we  find  that  it  implies  the  possession  of  a  universalislic  ideal  more 
or  less  dimly  descried,  to  be  preferred  to  any  individualistic  end  manu¬ 
factured  out  of  the  material  of  the  universe  changeable  by  our  physical 
liberty  or  power.  This  ideal,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  reason  and 
the  aesthetic  sense,  and  produce  the  judgment  and  the  feeling  called 
“obligation,”  must  do  so  at  all  points.  It  must  comprise  not  only  an  accord 
of  wills,  strong  beyond  assault,  but  free  from  assault,  therefore  in  accord  with 
the  environment.  Human  aspiration,  man’s  highest  need,  must  be  met. 
No  want,  no  longing  must  be  unsatisfied,  since  there  exists  no  longing  that 
may  not  be  satisfied  without  removing  the  contradiction.  No  power  can 
be  denied  the  possibility  of  successful  exercise.  No  limit  must  be  set  to  the 
subject’s  advance  and  expansion.  The  personal  God  cannot  be  left  out  of 
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this  ideal  commonwealth,  thus  environed.  The  whole  structure  falls  to 
pieces  if  He  is.  Love,  which  craves  the  perfect  object,  can  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  God.  To  deny  to  the  soul  a  never  ending  approach  to  hiip, 
and  penetration  of  the  recesses  of  the  infinite,  or  to  leave  out  the  unifying 
principle  and  erect  here  an  impassable  wall  of  darkness,  would  be  to  repel 
it  back  in  an  infinite  recession.  The  desire  for  knowledge  and  the  delight 
in  it,  would  expire  unless  the  field  for  knowledge  were  infinite,  unless  there 
were  rooni  for  its  activities  through  all  the  eternities,  and  unless  there  were 
indeed  a  perfectly  satisfying  object  for  such  delight. 

Unless,  then,  God,  freedom,  and  immortality  are  ideas  involved  in  the 
very  mental  structure  of  the  human  being,  sin  cannot  exist,  and  no  notion  of 
it  can  be  legitimated.  And  if  sin  cannot  exist,  then  we  have* a  world  in 
which  more  or  less  prudence  only  is  possible, — in  which  any  future  gener¬ 
ation,  however  it  have  attained  a  state  of  things  more  desirable,  yet  has  not 
conquered  nature,  nor  subdued  the  elements  and  all  pain-giving  powers, 
from  which  deranged  and  selfish  instincts  might  again  spring  and  renew  the 
conflict,  nor  avoided  death.  Such  a  world  is  but  little  satisfying  to  the 
aesthetic  sense,  rather  violates  it  the  uttermost;  since  the  contradiction* 
between  the  spiritual  soul  and  the  physical  environment  is  more  pronounced 
than  ever,  and  seems  to  be  remediless.  As  the  desire  for  elevation  and  the 
ideal  harmony  becomes  more  intense,  and  these  clearer  and  purer,  the  human 
soul  would  become  more  hopeless  of  gratification,  and  the  acutest  agony 
would  have  become  possible.  * 

But  with  the  postulates  of  God,  freedom  and  immortality,  sin  and  guilt, 
become  for  our  thought  something  more  than  liability  to  suffering,  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  reason,  and  violation  of  the  aesthetic  sense  thus  far  defined.  These 
all  must  receive  modification  and  new  elements,  as  they  connect  with  the  idea 
of  God;  and  we  find  disharmony  not  only  between  the  subject  and  the 
physical  forces,  not  only  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal,  but  we  have  an 
abnormal  or  deranged  personal  relation,  the  normal  and  highest  conceivable 
one  declined,  and  a  spiritual  independency  seeking  to  make  itself  absolute. 
Thus  only  does  the  notion  of  sin  acquire  its  full  significance,  and  the  con¬ 
tradiction  its  full  intensity.  If  moral  freedom  be  postulated,  sin  becomes  then 
a  wilful  refusal  to  realize  or  aid  in  realizing  that  ideal  for  all  rational  exist¬ 
ence  which  only  can  satisfy  the  reason ;  and  guilt  is  the  natural  yet  attenu¬ 
ating  pain  at  this  contradiction.  If  immortality  be  postulated,  sin  becomes 
a  refusal  to  accept  the  perfect  well-being  and  the  amplifying  development, 
and  proposes  to  stop  up  all  other  avenues  of  delight,  and  concentrate  all 
complacency  upon  one — of  spiritual  independency ;  and  guilt  become  the 
apprehension  of  a  hostile  environment  from  which  the  subject'  is  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  escape.  And  thirdly,  if  God  be  postulated,  sin  becomes 

3  The  terms  “moral  sense" — “sesthetic  sense"  are  used,  meaning  thereby  a  spontaneous 
judgment  accompanied  by  feeling,  which  bears  resemblance  t<j  “  sense”  proper,  in  its  immediacy  ; 
yet  it  is  a  true  judgment,  and  requires  the  presence  of  the  absolute  norm  to  furnish  ground  for 
the  comparison. 
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likewise  a  refusal  of  that  personal  relation  which  is  felt  to  be  possible,  and 
which  is  the  true  spring  and  real  element  in  all  original  human  desire ;  for 
all  going  out  of  one’s  self  for  delight  is  a  confession  of  dependence.  It  is 
the  first  element  of  love,  gathering  itself  afterwards  into  clear  consciousness. 
The  soul,  therefore,  cannot  become  purely  and  intrinsically  evil  until  it  has 
acted  from  this  spring  and  made  for  itself  a  world  of  ideas ;  and  thus,  in  its 
very  attempted  independence  it  confesses  its  obligation,  yet  declines  all 
return,  and  ultimately  scorns  any  new  increments  to  its  subjective  world. 
Thus  sin  is  potentially  and  may  become  at  length  an  absolute  reversal 
of  the  primitive  tendencies  of  our  being ;  and  a  re-creation  of  one’s  self 
with  material  limited  and  shut  off  from  further  supply.  In  this  case  the 
judgment  of  guilt,  which  remains  clear,  separates  itself  from  the  feeling, 
which  goes  on  to  a  vanishing  point ;  for  while  it  remains,  recovery  and 
retrogression  are  in  our  thought  possible. 

In  the  ordinary  Christian  consciousness,  the  most  constant  and  pain¬ 
giving  element  in  guilt  is  the  deranged  and  inadequate  relation  between  one’s 
self  and  the  personal  God,  in  which  the  man  looks  upon  himself  as  tem¬ 
porarily  severed  from  the  source  and  security  of  all  harmony  and  well¬ 
being,  as  having  interposed  an  impediment  in  the  currents  of  love  flowing 
between  Father  and  child. 

The  apprehension  of  suffering  from  violation  of  law  which  constitutes  the 
primary  feeling  in  guilt  receives  a  new  element  from  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  personal  God.  Transgression  and  suffering  exist.  They  are  either 
entirely  disconnected,  and  belong  to  different  processes  and  only  accidentally 
meet,  or  else  they  are  connected  by  an  intelligent  will,  which  can  adapt  the 
latter  to  the  former.  The  faith  in  such  adaptation  modifies  the  pain. 
Nature  no  longer  appears  a  merciless  tyrant,  but  a  free  movement,  with  far- 
off  purposes  of  love.  Thus  while  the  pain  which  she  brings  is  borne  with 
more  courage,  the  agony  of  guilt  becomes  so  much  more  poignant  that  one 
hastens  to  extinguish  it  in  repentance. 

If,  then,  the  total  and  complex  judgment  and  feeling  of  guilt  contain  the 
idea  of  a  personal  God,  the  healthy  moral  consciousness  and  life  a  fortiori 
imply  it ;  and  we  are  ready  to  seek  the  indication  of  this  idea  from  other, 
ampler,  and  purer  sources. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

CRITICAL  NOTE. 

BETHSAIDA. 

The  seeming  discrepancy  between  Luke  ix.  10  and  Mark  vi.  45,  in  their 
diverse  mention  of  the  “  city  called  Bethsaida,”  has  occasioned  considerable 
controversy  first  and  last ;  which  has  been  renewed  by  the  recent  Sunday- 
school  lesson  on  the  parallel  passage  in  Matthew.  The  most  common  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is,  that  two  different  cities  of  the  same  name  are  referred  to 
by  the  two  evangelists,  cities  not  more  than  six  or  eight  miles  apart,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  near  its  head. 

This  will  answer  for  an  explanation,  if  no  better  can  be  found.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  fully  satisfactory ;  and,  since  the  Revised  New  Testament  has 
opened  up  what  appears  to  be  a  more  probable  solution,  ( which  no  one 
seems  to  have  noticed,)  I  would  here  draw  attention  to  it.  A  few  facts 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

I.  The  New  Testament  Bethsaida  was  in  Galilee,  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  very  near  Capernaum,  at  one  extremity  of  it  as  it 
stretched  along  the  lake  ;  very  likely  just  over  the  promontory  of  Capernaum, 
on  its  northern  side,  as  long  ago  indicated  by  Dr.  Robinson.  It  was  a  sort 
of  suburb  of  Capernaum,  where  people,  engaged  in  the  fishery  or  other 
business  of  Capernaum,  could  have  their  homes,  passing  readily  from  the  one 
place  to  the  other.  For, — 

1.  We  read  at  John  i.  44,  “Now  Philip  was  of  Bethsaida,  the  city  of 
Andrew  and  Peter.”  And  it  was  “  Bethsaida  of  Galilee,”  as  said  at  xii.  21. 
For  which  reason,  Peter  was  called  a  “Galilean,”  Mark  xiv.  70;  Luke  xxii. 
59.  (As  to  Mark  viii.  22,  27,  in  the  continual  crossings  of  the  sea  about  that 
time,  they  may  as  well  have  passed  from  iheir  own  home  Bethsaida,  on  to 
Caisarea  Philippi,  as  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  sea.) 

2.  At  Mark  i.  2i  we  read,  “  And  they  went  into  Capernaum,  and  straight¬ 
way  on  the  Sabbath  day  he  entered  into  the  synagogue  and  taught.  Ver. 
29,  “And  FORTHWITH,  when  they  were  come  out  of  the  synagogue,  they 
entered  into  the  house  of  Simon  and  Andrew^  with  James  and  John.  But 
Simon’s  wife’s  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever.”  Ver.  32,  “  And  at  even  when 

the  sun  did  set, . all  the  city  [of  Bethsaida]  was  gathered  together  at  the 

door.”  Here  plainly  was  a  passing  directly  and  at  once  from  the  synagogue 
meeting  in  Capernaum  to  their  home,  which  we  just  learned  was  in  Bethsaida. 
There  was  no  great  time  spent  on  the  way ;  nor  did  the  Jewish  law  allow 
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much  travel,  for  it  was  “  on  the  Sabbath  day,”  and  no  issue  was  as  yet 
raised  on  Sabbath  observance. 

3.  Christ’s  Galilean  home,  when  driven  from  Nazareth,  was  evidently 
with  these  disciples,  to  whose  house,  he  ( and  they )  oft  resorted.  And  this 
was  what  made  the  Capernaum  (with  its  synagogue  )  so  much  the 

head-quarters  of  Jesus’  preaching  ;  as  it  made  the  suburb  llethsaida  one 
of  the  chief  cities  upbraided,  as  where  “most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done.” 
(Matt.  xi.  21  ;  Lukex.  13.)  The  location  of  Bethsaida  is  therefore  very  evi¬ 
dent. 

II.  There  could  not  be  a  second  Bethsaida  at  the  same  time  in  the  near 
neighborhood, — so  near  that  the  people  “  ran  afoot. . .  .and  outwent  them,” 
when  passing  from  one  to  beyond  the  other.  ( Mark  vi.  33.  )  No  such 
confounding  of  neighborhood  names  could  be  tolerated  or  practised  among 
any  people,  without  some  appended  epithet  of  distinction.  All  will  agree  in 
this.  But, — 

1.  It  is  true,  that  in  times  long  before  that,  the  village  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  just  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  upper  Jordan,  had  been  called  Bethsaida. 
But  some  twenty  or  more  years  before  those  New  Testament  events,  in  the 
days  of  Augustus  Cresar,  Philip,  the  ruler  of  that  country  east  of  Galilee, 
“  advanced  the  village  Bethsaida,  situate  at  the  lake  'of  Gennesareth,  unto 

the  dignity  of  a  city . and  called  it  by  the  name  of  Julias,  the  name  of 

[Augustus]  Cccsar’s  daughter.”  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  2,  i.)  And  after¬ 
wards,  Philip  “died  at  Julias.”  ( 4,  6.  ) 

2.  Doubtless,  then  or  afterwards,  Capernaum’s  suburb  town  ( nearest  to 
Julias)  took  up  the  relinquished  name  Bethsaida,  (  Ileb.  “the  house  of 
food,”  )  as  the  eating  and  lodging  place  for  Capernaum’s  overflow.  But  it  is 
simply  impossible  that  both  places  ( so  near  together )  should  have  and  keep 
in  use  at  the  same  time  the  same  undistinguished  name.  The  one  expression 
in  John  xii.  21,  which  points  out  Philip  as  a  Galilean,  is  not  sufficient  to  set 
this  difficulty  aside. 

3.  It  was  thirty  years  later  still  when  the  Gospels  were  written,  or  more 
than  fifty  years  after  Julias  had  lost  the  name  of  Bethsaida;  so  that  the  title 
had  been  fully  appropriated  by  the  Galilean  city,  to  which  I.uke  and  all  the 
Gospels  apply  it  without  qualification.  It  is  not  likely,  that  then  the 
educated  physician  Luke  would  speak  also  of  Julias  by  its  ancient  name 
Bethsaida,  without  any  qualifying  xvord,  especially,  as  he  takes  pains  to  say 
“a  city  called  Bethsaida,”  as  though  this  were  a  new  name  applied ;  not  “a 
city  once  called  Bethsaida,”  as  the  theory  in  question  would  require.  Why 
should  he  (or  Mark)  take  pains  to  dig  up  an  obsolete  title,  to  confuse 
another  city  with  the  existent  Bethsaida,  so  called  by  themselves? 

III.  Cannot  a  better  explanation  be  found  for  Luke  ix.  10?  Look  at  the 
following : — 

I.  The  new  rendering  of  Luke  ix.  10  is  simply  this : — “  And  he  took  them, 
and  withdrew  apart  to  a  city  called  Bethsaida  [f.  e.,  from  Capernaum  or 
elsewhere].  But  the  multitudes  perceiving  it  followed  him  [/’.  e.,  thither 
and  thence]:  and  he  welcomed  them,”  i.  e.,  to  the  “desert  place”  subse- 
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quently  reached  (verse  12).  This  shortened  rendering  of  verse  10  seems  to 
be  absolutely  required  by  the  preponderance  of  ancient  manuscripts  ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  places  where  no  one  disputes  the  correctness  of  the  Re¬ 
visers’  work. 

2.  So,  then,  this  “  Bethsaida  ”  of  Luke  no  longer  locates  the  “desert 
place;”  his  statement  is  of  retirement  to  a  city^  the  other  writers  tell  of  retire¬ 
ment  directly  to  a  desert  place,  quite  a  different  affair.  The  fact  opens  before 
us,  that  there  were  two  stages  of  withdrawal  from  the  crow’d,  the  first  one 
here  definitely  named  by  Luke  alone  ;  though,  for  some  reason,  he  fails  to 
note  clearly  the  transition  between  the  first  (or  city)  stage  and  the  second 
(or  desert)  stage  of  withdrawal.  They  first  sought  refuge  in  the  city  of  Beth¬ 
saida,  their  usual  quiet  home-resort  (from  Capernaum),  at  the  residence  of 
Peter  and  Andrew.  They  were  trying  to  eat  (Mark  vi.  31),  probably  at 
Peter’s  house,  where  Jesus  made  his  home.  Just  this  seems  to  be  the  revised 
record  of  Luke,  who  says  he  “  withdrew  apart  ”  or  retired  privately  (Gr.  xaz 
ididli), — “took  her  unto  his  oivn  (home),”  it  is  rendered  in  John  xix.  27. 

3.  But  Jesus,  finding  there  no  privacy,  because  of  the  crowds  that  collected 
(Luke  ix.  ii),  said  to  them  (as  in  Mark  vi.  31),  “Come  ye  yourselves 
apart  into  a  desert  place  and  rest  awhile.  For  there  were  many  coming  and 
going,  and  they  had  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat,”  even  there  at  their  own 
house  in  Bethsaida, — not  referring  alone  to  Capernaum,  whence  they  may 
have  first  withdrawn.  Whereupon,  (verse  32)  “  they  departed  [thence. 
Matt.)  into  a  desert  place  by  ship  privately  [apart,  Matt.^."  The  evangelist 
John  (vi.  I)  locates  the  desert,  as  “  over  the  Sea  of  Galilee,”  thus  explaining 
why  it  was  by  ship.  When  Luke  says  (in  verse  10),  they  “withdrew  apart 
TO  A  CITY  called  Bethsaida,”  how  certain  it  is,  that  he  is  not  here  stating 
the  destination  reached  at  last,  which  was  “  a  desert  place  ”  (verse  12),  and  not 
a«V)'.  They  certainly  did  not  go  to  the  city  of  Julias  at  all;  what  “city” 
could  it  be  they  actually  went  to,  but  Bethsaida,  their  home? 

4.  At  night  (Mark  vi.  45),  Jesus  “  constrained  his  disciples  to  get  into  the 
ship,  and  to  go  before  him,  to  the  other  side  to  Bethsaida”  whence  they  had 
started  out.  (The  expression  here  “  to  the  other  side  ”  forbids  the  notion  of 
some,  that  this  desired  sail  was  perhaps  to  be  only  along  the  shore  to  Julias, 
as  the  place  meant  by  Bethsaida.)  How  pl.ainly  but  one  Bethsaida,  namely, 
their  home  city,  is  in  the  narrative!  with  which  city  no  “desert  place”  is 
here  mixed  up ;  (though  there  were,  of  course,  retired  spots  about  Bethsaida 
itself,  Luke  iv.  38,  42).  And  how  beautiful  the  harmony  thus  brought  out  of 
the  seemingly  discordant  narratives,  proving  them  separately  and  wonder¬ 
fully  inspired!  Here  is  one  of  the  apparent  “discrepancies”  happily  re¬ 
moved — an  unwitting  result  of  New  Testament  revision. 

IV.  The  source  of  error. 

I.  In  early  times,  readers  imagined  a  difficulty  (where  there  was  none) 
merely  because  Luke  had  failed  to  mention  the  passage  by  ship  over  the  sea ; 
for  he  has  not  a  word  about  either  the  going  or  the  return.  So  they  al¬ 
tered  the  text,  trying  to  have  Luke  say,  that  his  mentioned  withdrawal, 
(which  was  only  a  first  stage  of  the  withd  wal,)  was  itself  a  passage  over 
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the  sea.  They  did  not  reflect,  that  if  Luke  had  meant  to  speak  of  the  trip 
over,  he  would  certainly  afterwards  have  spoken  of  the  more  striking  trip 
back,  and  the  miracle  on  the  sea,  which  he  entirely  leaves  out. 

2.  The  spurious  reading  made  itself  manifest  in  A.  D.  1590,  in  a  map  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  by  Adrichomius,  with  Bethsaida  rightly  located  near  Caper¬ 
naum  on  the  western  side,  and  with  the  “  Desert  of  Bethsaida,”  and  just 
back  of  it  the  city  “  Julias  ”  on  the  northeastern  shore.  (Mark  !  ”  Julias,”  not 
Bethsaida  there.)  This  is  just  as  the  corrupted  text  of  our  common  version 
puts  it;  ‘‘  —  into  a  [desert  place  belonging  to  the]  city  called  Bethsaida.” 
(See  Sunday-School  Times^  Dec.  3,  1887.)  Not  that  the  city  Bethsaida  itself 
was  on  the  eastern  side  ;  but  only  a  desert  over  there  supposed  to  “  belong  ” 
to  Bethsaida.  No  one  in  the  early  days  dreamed  of  the  city  Julias  near  that 
desert  as  being  the  city  Bethsaida  named  by  Luke.  That  map  did  not  so 
claim  it. 

3.  The  earliest  writer  we  know  of  as  broaching  such  an  idea,  is  referred 
to  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  in  ”  The  Land  and  the  Book,”  where  he  speaks 
of  ”  the  invention  of  a  second  Bethsaida  as  the  work  of  the  geographer  Re¬ 
land,  in  the  eighteenth  century.”  No  one  doubts  that  there  was  another 
Bethsaida  (with  the  name  given  up)  at  an  earlier  date ;  but  Dr.  Thomson, 
Major  Wilson,  and  other  critical  scholars  (including  prominent  members  of 
the  revision  committee),  do  not  believe  there  were  two  Bethsaidasa/  the  same 
time,  but  a  few  miles  apart,  with  no  distinguishing  affix  to  the  name.  Nor 
was  this  the  meaning  of  the  map  referred  to,  nor  of  the  interpolated  reading 
of  the  received  text  on  which  that  map  was  built. 

4.  That  false  reading,  evidently  a  spurious  enlargement  by  way  of  at¬ 
tempted  explanation,  is  now  happily  ruled  out  by  the  Revised  Version  (not 
even  leaving  it  in  the  margin)  ;  and  it  is  seen  that  Luke’s  statement  in  verse 
10  does  not  at  all  refer  to  the  boat-trip  or  the  desert  place,  but  notes  only  a 
preliminary  attempt  at  retirement  in  their  home,  which  ended  in  a  desert 
pic-nic  (Luke  does  not  say  where).  Why  Luke  does  not  mention  the  trip 
over  the  sea,  which  was  all  the  stumbling-block  that  caused  the  spurious 
reading,  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain.  As  Luke  thus  fails  to  notice  this 
sea-trip  and  miracle,  so  John  fails  to  notice  the  previous  sea-trip  and  miracle 
which  Luke  does  give  (viii.  22-40). 

5.  Perhaps  in  Luke’s  case,  it  was  because,  in  his  order  of  narrative,  this 
sea  adventure  comes  so  soon  after  the  similar  sea  adventure  of  the  previous 
chapter  (the  8th),  that  in  the  abundance  of  material,  (John  xx.  30,  31  ;  xxi.  25,) 
he  for  brevity  made  the  omission.  Or,  as  Luke  received  his  instruction 
largely  from  Paul,  and  neither  of  them  was  an  eye-witness,  he  was  not  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  sea-miracle,  as  the  other  evangelists  were,  who  were  on 
board  that  storm-tossed  boat ;  and  so  it  was  not  called  to  his  mind  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mountain  feast. 

Upon  the  whole,  is  not  this  view  of  the  history  worthy  of  consideration, 
alongside  the  current  theory,  which  certainly  has  some  difficulties  which  it 
is  hard  to  surmount  ? 


S.  B.  Goodenow. 
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NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Puritan  Colony  IN  Maryland.  By  D.  B.  Randall,  A.  B,  Fourth  Series.  No. 

VII.  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  Series  in  Historical  Science.  Baltimore.  1886. 

Maryland  in  the  Beginning  :  A  Brief  for  Johns  Hopkins  University,  etc.  By 

Edward  D.  Neill.  Baltimore.  1884. 

Virginia  Vetusta  :  Containing  Letters  and  Documents  never  before  printed.  By 

Edward  D.  Neill.  Albany,  N.  Y.  1885. 

It  is  not  the  least  among  the  benefits  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
publications  that  they  take  us  to  some  overlooked  and  obscure  sources  of 
American  history.  They  enable  us  to  correct  impressions  made  by  writers 
who  are  regarded  as  standard  authors.  To  how  many,  for  example,  will  such 
statements  as  these,  from  Randall’s  “  Puritan  Colony,”  come  like  a  new 
historical  revelation ! 

“Years  before  Pilgrims  or  Puritans  came  to  the  shores  of  Massachusetts, 
Puritanism  was  a  living  force  in  Virginia.  Among  the  first  comers  there 
were  Puritans,  who,  for  the  time  being,  hushed  religious  convictions  in  their 
attempts  to  leave  the  mother  country  unobserved.”  “  In  the  very  bosom  of 
Virginia  a  Puritan  colony  waxed  strong,  until  its  very  strength  necessitated 
expulsion.”  “  Virginia  and  New  England  each  passed  through  the  same 
phases,  and  each  fostered  the  growth  of  political  opinion.”  There  was  a 
Providence  on  the  Severn,  now  forgotten,  which  was  sister  to  the  Providence 
that  still  sits  as  a  queen  beside  the  Narragansett. 

Those  who  will  be  puzzled  by  this  have  doubtless  also  puzzled  over  the 
question — even  some  good  New  Englanders  have  done  so — why  the  Pilgrims 
*  when  they  sailed  expected  to  land  in  “  Virginia,”  at  all.  What  had  been 
done  there  to  attract  so  sturdy  Nonconformists  ?  As  early  as  1609-10  the 
father  of  the  poet  Crashaw  said  in  a  sermon  at  “  the  Temple  :”  “Suffer  no 
Brownists,  nor  factious  separatists ;  let  them  keep  their  conventicles  else¬ 
where  ;  let  them  go  and  convert  some  other  heathen,  and  let  us  see  if  they 
can  constitute  such  churches  really  [/.  ^.,  Congregational],  the  ideas  whereof 
they  have  fancied  in  their  brains,  and  when  they  have  set  us  such  an  example, 
we  may  then  have  some  cause  to  follow  them.”  This  was  preached  before 
Lord  Delaware,  just  appointed  Captain  General  of  Virginia.*  Yet  the  lay 
reader  who  accompanied  the  second  clergyman  of  the  English  Church  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  (with  Sir  Thomas  Gates)  was  a  Brownist.  “  American  Congregation- 

*Neiirs  English  Colonization  of  America,  pp.  35-43.  London.  1871. 
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alism  found  its  earliest,  though  a  brief,  home  in  Virginia.  In  the  very  first 
ships  that  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  James  River  were  Puritan  families,  and 
they  wrote  back  inviting  their  friends  to  follow.”* 

What  is  known  of  the  early  Southern  ministers  confirms  this  statement. 
How  many  of  Delaware’s  five  hundred  colonists,  or  of  Dale’s  three  hundred, 
or  of  Gates’s  three  hundred  and  fifty  were  nonconformist  Christians  cannot 
now  be  discovered.  An  Amsterdam  Puritan  elder,  Francis  Blackwell,  sailed 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty ‘‘of  Presbyterian  tendencies,”  but  only  thirty 
reached  Virginia  (i6i8).®  But  there  came  with  Dale  Rev.  Alexander  Whit¬ 
aker,  distinguished  as  a  Puritan  lecturer  at  St.  John’s  Cambridge  University. 
The  father  had  brought  up  his  son  after  his  own  way.  The  son  preached  to 
the  Dutch  near  Henrico  about  seven  years.  His  only  clerical  fellow  was 
Rev.  Wm.  Wickham  at  Henrico, — also  a  Puritan,  and,  after  Whitaker’s  death 
by  drowning,  the  only  Virginia  clergyman.  Whitaker  had  discarded  the  sur¬ 
plice  Wickham  was  never  ordained.  Rev.  George  Keith  succeeded  the 
former  in  l6i6,  a  Scotchman,  who  came  from  Bermuda,  where  conformity 
was  not  favored.  In  1621,  the  year  after  the  Pilgrims  reached  Plymouth, 
Rev.  Hawte  Wyatt,  another  Puritan,  came  to  Virginia,  and  remained  three 
years.  In  1623  “Gov.  Wyatt  stated  that  there  were  ministers  in  the  colony, 
but  not  in  orders.”®  Others  were  sent  over  who  were  better  Churchmen, 
but  “  during  the  Cromwellian  era  there  were  none  who  strictly  conformed 
of  whom  we  have  any  record.” 

In  1677  the  third  Lord  Baltimore  said  there  were  four  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Of  these.  Rev.  Matthew  Hill  had  been  ejected  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  nonconformity ;  another.  Rev.  Francis  Doughty,  had  been  ar¬ 
raigned  before  the  High  Commission  ;  and  a  third.  Rev.  Charles  Nicholet, 
subsequently  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Salem.® 

These  gentlemen  owed  their  clerical  titles  to  a  national  church  under 
whose  hard  hand  they  did  not  care  to  live.  There  is  no  ground  for  denying 
the  following  statements: — “  Orthodox  [Churchmen]  and  Nonconformist  were 
equally  welcomed  by  Governor  and  Council.  Doubtless  reports  from  the 
brethren  in  Virginia,  where  the  English  Archbishop’s  heavy  hand  could  not 
be  felt,  came  to  the  ears  of  the  English  separatists  in  Holland.”  And  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  were  influenced  thereby. 

*  Neill’s  Terra  Mari*,  p.  75.  Philadelphia.  1867. 

^English  Colon.,  p.  98.  The  emigration  to  the  Bermudas,  so  closely  connected  with  that  to 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  seems  to  have  been  Puritan  to  a  still  greater  degree.  Rev.  Patrick 
Copland,  who  organized  there  a  Congregational  church,  and  Rev.  Lewis  Hughes,  who  wrote 
“  The  ceremonies  are  in  no  request,  nor  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,”  were  pretty  poor  Church¬ 
men.  Two  other  ordained  clergymen  in  Bermuda,  Rev.  W.  White  and  Rev.  N.  Golding,  with¬ 
drew  from  the  English  Church  with  Copland,  1643-44.  Neill,  Brief,  p.  39. 

*Eng.  Colon.,  p.  278.  Neill,  Virginia  Vestusta,  p.  164.  A  friend  of  Crashaw,  the  Temple 
preacher,  he  was  of  a  very  different  spirit. 

8Terra  Mariae,  p.  75.  A  statement  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  the  same  year  is,  "  Divers  of 
them  have  no  orders.”  English  Colon.,  p.  324. 

•The  fourth  of  those  possibly  referred  to  by  Lord  Charles  was  Rev.  John  Coode,  the  political 
agitator  of  1679,  whom  neither  party  probably  will  be  anxious  to  claim. 
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The  same  year  that  Wyatt  strengthened  the  Puritan  element  in  Virginia, 
Edward  Bennett,  London  merchant,  brought  his  Puritan  colonists  to  his  land 
grant  on  the  Nansemond  River,  south  of  the  James,  and,  with  them,  Rev. 
William  Bennett,  a  Puritan,  as  their  minister.  But  already  in  the  three  pre¬ 
vious  years  (l6i8-2i),  twenty-five  hundred  persons  had  come  to  Virginia, 
says  one  of  the  publications  before  us,  “  some  enticed  by  Governor  Wyatt’s 
offers  and  others  driven  by  persecution  during  the  last  years  of  Archbishop 
Bancroft.”  Milton  and  Pym  would  have  come  but  for  the  king’s  proclama¬ 
tion  requiring  a  royal  license  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Henry  Jacob  actually 
came  in  1624,  and  died  on  Virginia  soil.  In  the  Virginia  Assembly  of  1629, 
the  Puritan  county  of  Warrasquoyacke,  or  Isle  of  Wight,  was  represented 
by  two  burgesses.  This  was  two  years  before  the  government  became  in¬ 
tolerantly  Episcopal.  Puritan  settlers  had  been  invited  from  Plymouth  about 
this  time,  as  they  were  afterward  in  1641,  when  Rev.  Messrs.  Thompson  of 
Braintree,  Knowles  of  Watertown,  and  James  of  New  Haven  were  appointed 
to  remove  to  Virginia,  as  they  were  also  by  Baltimore  himself  shortly  after ; 
and  a  few  years  later  by  Stone,  who  was  made  Governor  of  Maryland  in 
1648.’  When  Episcopal  persecution  arose  in  Virginia  the  Virginia  Puritans 
were  invited  to  emigrate  to  Bahama  and  to  Maryland,  not  to  New  England; 
but  by  this  time,  they  numbered  about  one  thousand  souls.  This  was  the 
estimate  of  Rev.  Thomas  Harrison,  who  began  as  a  persecutor  with  rough 
old  Governor  Berkeley, — driving  the  three  New  England  ministers  out  of  the 
colony, — but  ended  by  going  down  to  “  the  wilds  of  Nansemond  a  zealous 
Puritan  was  himself  compelled  to  leave  Virginia  ;  went  back  to  England, 
and  became  Henry  Cromwell’s  chaplain  in  Ireland.  Ten  families  of  Virginia 
Puritans  now  led  the  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  River  in  Maryland,  and 
three  hundred  members  of  the  Nansemond  church  emigrated  to  the  same 
place,  which — in  the  same  spirit  with  that  of  Rhode  Island  colonists,  and 
with  a  like  zeal  for  freedom  and  religion — they  called  “  Providence.”  Other 
Puritans  followed,  and  Anne  Arundel  county  and  Annapolis — both  named 
for  Lady  Baltimore — were  founded.  From  1649  date  of  Puritan  leg¬ 
islation  for  toleration)  to  1654,  “  the  influx  of  perhaps  a  thousand  colonists  of 
Protestant  persuasion  threw  the  balance  of  power  in  their  favor,”  in  Mary¬ 
land,  and  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  Thirty-five  or  forty  years  later  Anne 
Arundel  county  was  reported  as  “  the  richest  and  most  populous”  in  the 
colony. 

It  was  this  transfer  of  Virginia  Puritanism  to  Lord  Baltimore’s  colony,  and 
its  superior  growth  beyond  that  of  the  Romanism,  or  the  English  churchism 
even,  of  Maryland,  that  brought  on  in  a  few  years  that  struggle  for  republican 
freedom,  of  the  true  character  of  which  we  are  now  for  the  first  time  getting 
glimpses  from  original  sources.  In  this  correction  of  historical  error  the  two 

7  Doyle,  who  is  not  inclined,  as  an  Oxford  Fellow,  to  rate  the  number  of  colonial  Nonconform¬ 
ists  very  high,  says  that,  “  By  1653  the  Puritans  formed  two  distinct  communities,  numbering 
between  them  close  upon  a  hundred  and  forty  householdes."  English  Colonies  in  America,  p. 
304.  188a.  This  would  give  them  seven  or  eight  hundred  souls  in  families,  besides  single  men, 

servants,  etc. 
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writers  above  named  are  doing  excellent  service.  Mr.  Neill,  indeed,  has 
been  doing  it  for  years,  the  altered  tone  of  Bancroft  and  others  being  largely 
due  to  his  successive  volumes,  of  which  the  “Brief”  named  above  is  a  con¬ 
densation.  He  has  specially  made  clear  the  Protestant  emigration  to  Mary¬ 
land  from  the  first,  which  even  the  Jesuit  White  complained  of  as  an  “  infi¬ 
del”  majority.  Mr.  Randall  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  conflict  {1655), 
the  battle  of  the  Severn,  and  the  re-establishment  of  Puritan  supremacy.  It 
was  five  or  six  years  after  the  famous  “  Toleration  Act  ”  that  things  came  to  a 
head,  and  ten  years  after  the  act  of  Parliament  securing  toleration  in  the 
Bermudas,  which  was  the  model  and  parent  of  the  Maryland  act,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  itself  enacted  religious  freedom  for  all  “  in  any  other  part  of  America.” 
King  Charles  had  been  beheaded  before  the  Maryland  “Toleration  Act,” 
and  two  years  before  the  battle  of  Severn  the  English  government  had 
become  republican  and  Puritan  ;  but  Lord  Baltimore  hesitated  a  year  to 
sanction  the  Act — (for  it  was  largely  Puritan,  as  well  as  Protestant,  instead 
of  Roman  Catholic) — and  when  the  Puritans  in  1657  triumphed  in  his  colony, 
they  felt  it  necessary  to  take  a  formal  pledge  from  him  never  to  repeal  it. 
Mr.  Randall  well  says,  that  “  apart  from  the  Act  of  1669,  proceeding  as 
that  had  done  from  the  will  of  the  people,  religious  freedom,  up  to  this  time, 
was  a  political  and  economical  necessity  in  Maryland  {(/.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Vaticanism).  If,  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
superior  in  numbers — still  a  debated  question — their  charter  forbade  intoler¬ 
ance,  and  Protestant  Virginia  would  have  been  a  standing  menace  to  any 
attempt  at  intolerance.”  A  Protestant  Governor  (Stone)  had  been  for  the 
first  time  appointed  by  Baltimore,  1648,  and  his  commission  is  the  first  express 
provision  for  freedom  of  worship,  but  this  was  merely  to  protect  Catholics 
against  the  growing  Protestant  power  in  the  colony.® 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  contemporaneous  facts  that  we  must  look  at  the 
Puritan  uprising  in  1654.  It  was  an  act  of  self-defence  throughout.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that,  whoever  ruled  in  England,  Baltimore  was  always 
intent  upon  sovereign  power  in  Maryland,  and  his  colonial  officers  supported 
his  claim  of  absolute  feudal  sway  under  his  charter,  save  when  the  spirit  of 
the  people  rendered  this  impossible.  The  struggle  for  popular  rights  against 
the  Lord  Proprietor  was  always  on,  and  the  chief  effect  of  republican  rule 
in  England  was  to  strengthen  the  people  against  him.  After  the  Long 
Parliament  dissolved.  Governor  Stone  attempted  to  restore  in  full  Baltimore’s 
authority  against  the  people.  A  few  months  later  (1654)  he  did  indeed,  by 
proclamation  of  an  act  of  assembly,  under  pressure,  acknowledge  Cromwell, 
who  recognized  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament  to  “  settle  the 
government  ”  of  the  colony ;  but  Stone  nevertheless  repudiated  the  com¬ 
missioners.  He  appointed  “counsellors  all  of  the  Romish  religion,  exclud¬ 
ing  others  appointed  by  the  Parliament  commissioners.”  So  said  the 
Commissioners,  Bennett  and  Clayborne,  in  a  manifesto  issued  against  him, 
and  in  behalf  of  Parliament,  the  Protector,  and  the  people.  Stone  doubt- 

*“  No  considerable  number  of  Catholic  immigrants  appears  to  have  arrived  subsequently  to 
the  first  migration.”  Hildreth,  Hist.  U.  S.,  Vol.  i.  pp.  365,  366. 
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less  was  instigated  by  Lord  Baltimore  ;  but  the  assembly  that  acknowledged 
Cromwell  disfranchised  the  disloyal  Papists,  which  certainly  conflicted  with 
Stone’s  commission  from  Baltimore  ;  but  the  governor’s  military  proceedings 
against  the  people  were  without  written  authority  from  any  one.  If  a  man 
named  Eltonhead  who  arrived  in  January,  1654,  brought  instructions  from 
Baltimore  to  Stone  to  do  as  he  did,  then  the  issue  clearly  was  just  this:  the 
Governor  under  the  Proprietor  vs.  the  Commissioners  under  Parliament  and 
the  Lord  Protector,  now  virtual  king  of  England,  and  the  people  of  Mary¬ 
land.  After  all.  Catholics  were  only  nominally  disfranchised  by  the  act 
of  assembly  which  Baltimore  and  Stone  complained  of, — as  was  the  case  also 
under  the  act  of  Parliament  in  England.  Their  creed  was  not  assailed  ;  and 
when  they  “came  boldly  into  court,  upholding  their  creed,  they  were 
always  protected  in  their  civil  rights.”  Stone  seized  the  colony  records  by 
force,  and  moved  his  troops  against  the  Puritan  settlements,  pillaging  as  he 
went.  The  Puritans  offered  to  surrender  to  him,  if  three  things  were 
granted:  (i)  The  liberty  of  English  subjects;  (2)  Indemnification  for  late 
troubles ;  (3)  Liberty  to  emigrate.  If  these  were  refused,  they  said,  “  we 
are  resolved  to  commit  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  rather  die  like 
men  than  be  made  slaves.”  Stone  refused,  raised  the  Baltimore  flag,  yellow 
and  black,  and  with  the  cry,  “  Hey  for  St.  Mary’s!  ”  ®  made  attack.  Under 
the  flag  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  cry,  “  In  the  name  of  God,  fall 
on !  ”  the  Puritans  routed  him  utterly,  driving  everything  before  them,  like 
their  fellows  under  Cromwell  over  sea,  giving  no  time  to  surrender,  killing 
and  wounding  fifty — their  own  loss  being  but  six — and  capturing  the  force. 
Mr.  Randall’s  remarks  upon  this  are  quite  unlike  those  of  some  so-called 
historians.  He  says : — 

“In  these  two  miniature  armies  we  see  but  a  colonial  reproduction 
of  the  two  forces  which  met  ten  years  before  at  Marston  Moor.  The 
questions  here  involved  were  not  merely  of  a  religious  nature,  as  so 
many  hold  ;  the  great  principles  of  self-government,  individual  liberty,  and 
civic  equality  were  causes  for  which  the  Puritans  fought  and  died,  both  in 
England  and  in  the  small  colony  of  Maryland.  The  fate  of  the  battle  of 
Severn  was  to  determine  whether  the  colonists  of  Maryland  should  endure 
or  throw  off  the  absolute  authority  of  their  Proprietor  and  his  chosen  Coun¬ 
cil  ;  whether  ‘  the  liberties  of  English  citizens  ’  were  really  to  be  granted 
to  the  colony  or  trampled  under  foot.” 

The  victorious  Puritans  showed  their  supreme  respect  for  law  all  through. 
They  seized  an  English  vessel  or  two  lying  in  the  river  in  due  form  before 
the  battle,  and  after  it  held  court  martial,  under  which  three  of  the  attack- 

9  Randall  gives  more  than  this  as  the  cry  of  Stone's  men— “  St  Mary’s,  and  wives  for  us  all.’’ 
Hildreth  (vol.  i,  p.  360)  adds  this  to  the  Puritan  cry,  “  God  is  our  strength.”  Leonard  Strong, 
one  of  the  Puritans,  wrote  afterwards  that  same  year  :  “  God  did  appear  wonderful  in  the  field 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  all  confessing  Him  to  be  the  only  worker  of  this  victory  and 
deliverance ’’—quite  in  the  tone  of  a  Cromwell  dispatch  after  battle.  Mr.  liancroft  observes 
(vol.  i.  p.  173)  that  “  Parties  became  identified  with  religious  sects,”  etc.;  and  this  is  clearly  so  far 
true  that  nonconformity  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  strengthened  the  purpose  of  those  who 
fought  for  civil  freedom,  as  it  did  over  sea. 


ing  party  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  executed,  with  Eltonhead,  the  ad¬ 
venturer,  before  named.  Officers  took  charge  of  all  rebel  estates  till  estimate 
of  losses  could  be  made,  and  fines  imposed.  Courts  were  held  in  the  coun¬ 
ties.  All  were  pardoned  who  had  joined  in  the  attack  under  constraint  or 
misrepresentation  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  made.  Of  the  new  sher¬ 
iffs  appointed  to  deal  with  offenders  the  Puritans  chose  some  from  Stone’s 
own  men. 

Puritan  rule  continued  after  this  victory — in  all  eight  years — and  mean¬ 
while  the  representatives  in  England  of  both  parties  defended  themselves, 
before  the  Council  of  Virginia,  the  Council  of  State,  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Plantations,  the  Committee  on  Trade,  and  the  Lord  Protector.  At 
last,  in  November,  1657,  Baltimore  and  the  Maryland  Commissioners  came 
to  terms,  and  the  government  was  given  back  to  him. 

Mr.  Doyle  gathers  from  all  the  facts — they  are  given  in  Bozman’s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Maryland,”  1837,  Vol.  ii.  p.  553,  seq., — that  without  force  or  fraud, 
without  one  substantial  sacrifice,  by  the  bloodless  arts  of  diplomacy,  he 
[Baltimore]  had  now  won  back  every  position  for  which  he  had  fought  ” 
(Engl.  Colonies,  Vol.  i.  p.  312).  As  throughout  his  career,  when  compelled 
to  do  so,  he  always  yielded  other  things  to  secure  income  from  the  province, 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is  true.  “Substantial  sacrifice  ”  would  have 
been,  in  this  sense,  the  yielding  any  control  that  would  have  cost  any  income. 
But  he  certainly  did  not  win  back  what  he  now  conceded.  And  he  con¬ 
ceded  the  oath  of  fidelity.  A  form  of  general  submission  was  substituted  for 
it  by  the  Puritans  in  the  council,  and  it  was  never  after  exacted. 

The  land  claims  of  “  the  people  in  opposition  ”  were  conceded,  subject  to 
proprietary  charges.  Acts  of  persons  in  arms  vs.  Baltimore  were  condoned  ; 
assurances  of  indemnity  for  their  losses  from  Stone’s  plundering  were  given  ; 
they  were  permitted  to  retain  their  arms ;  all  acts  of  assemblies  and  courts 
under  the  opposition  were  confirmed.  Permission  to  emigrate  within  one  year 
was  conceded,  though  the  concessions  made  this  less  an  object,  especially  Balti¬ 
more’s  engagement  never  to  consent  to  repeal  the  “Act  of  Toleration,”  so- 
called,  which  they  had  carried  in  1649  to  supersede  his  required  toleration 
of  Roman  Catholics  under  Puritan  rule.  It  was  characteristic  of  Baltimore 
that  he  should  put  into  the  agreement  with!  his  successful  opponents  the 
words  “the  said  Lord,  upon  a  treaty,  etc.,  hath  condescendedy  and  is  willing 
to  do  as  followeth.”  The  terms  demanded  of  Stone  before  the  battle  of 
Severn  were,  in  short,  agreed  to.  “Perfect  liberty  and  equality,”  says  Mr. 
Randall,  “  were  all  the  Puritans  desired.  These  points  gained,  they  readily 
yielded  up  to  Baltimore  his  province.”  These  points  conceded,  the  Proprie¬ 
tor  regained  his  income,  which  really  included  “every  position  for  which  he 
had  fought.” 

Mr.  Bancroft,  who  allows  himself  to  express  no  sympathy  for  the  popular 
cause  in  this  struggle,  masses  together  these  and  subsequent  transactions  by 
representing  that,  on  Cromwell’s  death,  nearly  six  months  later,  the  general 
assembly,  “wearied  with  the  convulsions  of  ten  years,”  planted  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  will  of  the  people,  “  without  dependence  on  any  other  power 
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in  the  province.”  But  this  was  really  done  before  by  the  Puritan  warriors 
on  the  Severn  and  their  representatives  in  the  agreement  at  London.  The 
assembly  simply  carried  out  what  had  been  accomplished.  “  The  burgesses 
refused  to  acknowledge  an  upper  house.”  “  The  representatives  passed  an 
act  making  it  felony  to  disturb  the  order  which  they  had  established.”  As 
a  datum  for  the  growth  of  freedom  in  Southern  colonies  to  which  English 
Puritans  went,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  was  done  the  day  before  Virginia 
adopted  independent  legislation.  “Till  the  final  separation  from  England  ” 
the  two  colonies  “hardly  made  any  further  advances  towards  freedom  and 
independence.”'® 

When  Lord  Baltimore  died,  at  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  century, 
the  Romanists  in  the  colony,"  according  to  a  letter  of  the  (then)  Bishop  of 
London,  did  “not  amount  to  one  of  a  hundred  of  the  people;”  but  the 
Puritan  settlement,  with  the  complete  religious  toleration  that  ensued,  and 
which  it  perpetuated,  had  so  promoted  the  secular  prosperity  of  all,  that  the 
annual  tribute  to  the  Proprietor,  from  fines,  quit-rents,  tonnage,  and  export 
duties  amounted  to  a  handsome  sum,  and  there  were  “  ten  counties,  with 
perhaps  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,”  “for  the  larger  part  Protestants” 
(Hildreth,  Vol.  i.  pp.  565,  566).  “By  the  close  of  the  century,”  says  Mr. 
Randall,  “  fifty  years  from  its  settlement,  the  county  of  Providence  stood  at 
the  head  of  Maryland  affairs,  but  it  was  no  longer  Puritan.  Its  history  now 
blends  with  that  of  the  province  at  large.”  In  their  principles  “  the  men  of 
Severn  went  forth  to  conquer  the  whole  province.”  They  “represented  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland  what  the  Puritan  masses  represented  in  England  in 
164S;  what  the  Third  Estate  represented  in  France  in  1789.” 

Subsequent  conflicts,  however,  like  the  “  Great  Rebellion  ”  in  Virginia, 
had  no  historic  connection  with  them.  It  is  not  among  possibilities  to  join 
Thomas  Harrison  and  the  Nansemond  colonists  for  Christ’s  sake  with  John 
Coode  and  the  “Association  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  reli¬ 
gion,”  forty  years  later.  In  1689  and  subsequent  years  such  terms  meant 
simply  “  The  Church  of  England  by  Law  Established.” 

Manitai,  ok  Christian  Evidences.  By  George  Park  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Titus  Street  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale  University.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1888.  (pp.  ix.  123.  5^  x  3jig.) 

A  Manual  of  Christian  Evidences.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  M.A., 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral;  Author  of  “Christian  Evidences 
viewed  in  Relation  to  Modern  Thought,”  etc.  London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  1887.  (pp.  206.  X  3-jij.) 

Professor  Fisher’s  studies  have  admirably  fitted  him  for  preparing  a 
manual  of  Christian  Evidences,  and  in  the  little  work  before  us  he  has  met 
our  highest  expectations.  In  presenting  the  argument  he  holds  the  balance, 
with  admirable  precision,  between  the  external  and  the  internal  evidence, 
and  uses  them  both,  in  their  combined  effect,  with  remarkable  success.  The 

10 Bancroft,  Last  Revision,  Vol.  i.  pp.  175,  176. 

"The  whole  population  is  estimated  to  have  been  in  1660,  eight  thousand  (Bancroft,  176). 
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brief  compass  of  the  book,  also,  permits  the  reader  to  gather  in  everything 
almost  at  a  single  sitting,  so  as  to  feel  the  cumulative  force  of  the  con¬ 
siderations.  The  only  place  where  we  feel  at  all  like  criticising  is  on  page 
92,  where  the  author  goes  out  of  his  way  to  state  that  “neither  Christ  nor 
the  apostles  took  up  questions  respecting  the  authorship  and  date  of  Old 
Testament  writings — such  questions  as  belong  to  historical  and  scholarly 
inquiry.”  Such  an  effort  to  foreclose  the  argument  drawn  from  the  New 
Testament  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  extremely  un¬ 
fortunate,  and  is  entirely  unnecessary  in  a  work  of  such  general  excellence. 

Of  Mr.  Row’s  little  volume  we  cannot  speak  in  such  high  terms.  The 
author  is  inclined  to  give  entirely  too  much  prominence  to  what  he  calls 
the  “  moral  evidence,”  and  seems  unduly  oblivious  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  evidence  has  been  presented  by  previous  writers ;  and,  in  general,  the 
style  of  the  treatise  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  clear-cut,  precise,  forcible, 
and  orderly  paragraphs  of  Dr.  Fisher’s  work.  On  page  17  we  find  him  saying 
that  “our  Lord  never  once  attempted  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  single  utter¬ 
ance  of  his  by  working  ”  a  miracle.  By  what  manner  of  exegesis  he  would 
explain  Mark  ii.  10,  ii,  where  Christ  expressly  says  that  he  performed  the 
miracle  of  healing  the  palsied  man  on  purpose  to  show  that  he  had  authority 
to  forgive  sin  as  he  had  said.  Dr.  Row  does  not  inform  us,  and  this  is  of  a  piece 
with  numerous  random  assertions  of  the  author.  For  example,  again,  on  page 
126,  we  are  told  that  the  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  as  w'ell  as 
of  their  authenticity,  “  involves  a  careful  investigation  of  the  writings  of  the 
early  Fathers,”  but  that  “  none  of  these  early  writers  mention  either  of  our 
Gospels  by  name.”  If,  by  early  Fathers,  he  means,  as  we  suppose  he  does, 
those  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  or  the  latter  part  of 
the  first,  it  is  not  true  that  the  proof  of  the  genuineness  or  authenticity  of 
the  four  Gospels  is  largely  dependent  upon  those  writings.  The  public 
acknowledgment  and  use  of  the  Gospels  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century  is  such  as  to  prove  both  their  genuineness  and  authenticity, 
especially  as  combined  with  the  previous  use  of  the  New  Testament  made 
by  the  churches  and  earlier  writers. 

The  Spirit  of  Beauty  :  Essays  Scientific  and  /Esthetic.  By  Henry  W. 

Parker.  New  York:  John  B.  Alden.  1888.  (  pp.  252.  x  3.) 

The  writer  of  this  volume  is  the  master  of  a  charming  and  convincing  style, 
as  well  as  of  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  Professor  Parker  is  a  competent 
and  well-known  naturalist,  and,  as  this  volume  shows,  an  able  defender  of  a 
true  theistic  conception  of  nature.  While  not  rejecting  the  theory  of  the 
derivation  of  species  by  descent  he  does  reject  the  sweeping  evolutionism  of 
such  writers  as  Herbert  Spencer.  The  first  chapter  in  the  volume  contains 
a  powerful  argument  for  design  in  nature,  drawn  from  the  prevalence  of 
beauty  in  the  natural  world  ;  while  the  second  chapter  presents  the  convincing 
reasons  for  holding  that  man  in  his  mental  and  moral  qualities  is  far  more 
than  a  developed  animal.  The  gulf  between  instinct  and  reason  is  impassable, 
except  by  a  bridge  of  special  creation.  The  remaining  chapters  have,  for 
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the  most  part,  been  previously  published,  and  have  already  commended  the 
writer  to  the  warm  regard  of  many  of  the  strongest  thinkers  of  the  times. 
These  chapters  treat  successively  of  “  The  Moral  in  Nature,”  “  Lessons  of 
Crystals,”  ”  Ornament  in  Nature,”  “The  Divine  in  Art,”  “Christ  in  the 
Rainbow,”  “  Life  Transfigured.” 


Bibmcai,  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  Based  on  Oehler.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  Revere  Franklin  Weidner,  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology  in 
Augustana  Theological  Seminary,  Rock  Island,  Ill.  Chicago:  F.  H. 
Revell.  1886.  (  pp.  240.  $1.25. 

An  Introduction  to  Dogmatic  Theology.  Based  on  Luthardt.  By 
Revere  Franklin  Weidner.  Rock  Island,  Ill. :  Augustana  Book  Concern. 
1888.  (pp.  260.  5^  X  3}J. )  $2.25. 

Dr.  Weidner  has,  in  these  volumes,  placed  theological  students  under 
additional  obligation,  and  the  success  with  which  he  has  treated  the  subjects 
will  prepare  the  public  to  give  a  favorable  reception  to  his  future  volumes.  Dr. 
Weidner  does  not  claim  to  be  an  original  investigator,  but  has  chosen  rather 
the  mission  of  disseminating  the  works  of  others.  The  first  of  the  volumes 
mentioned  above  is,  however,  we  think,  an  improvement  on  Oehler,  and  the 
second,  far  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  American  students  than  a  mere 
translation  of  Luthardt  would  have  been.  All  students  will  find  the  volumes 
a  great  convenience. 


Rational  Theology;  or.  Ethical  and  Theological  Essays.  By  John  Milton 

Williams,  A.M.  Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Company;  Boston: 

George  H.  Ellis.  1888.  (pp.  310.  5/4  $i-5o* 

This  small  but  significant  volume  embraces  eight  essays  on  the  following 
topics:  Old  and  New  Calvinism  ;  The  Conscience  ;  Virtue  from  a  Scientific 
Standpoint;  Regeneration;  Divine  Sovereignty  and  Free  Agency;  The 
Atonement ;  The  Future  of  Incorrigible  Men  ;  The  Christ  of  Nazareth — 
Who  was  He  ? 

By  the  term  “Rational  Theology”  the  author  intends,  not  a  rationalistic 
theology,  but  a  theology  which  accords  with  reason, — “the  faculty  which 
makes  its  possessor  an  intelligent  and  moral  being,  gives  him  authoritative 
laws  of  thought  and  duty,  lifts  him  to  the  awful  summits  of  accountability, 
and  more  than  any  other,  constitutes  his  likeness  to  his  Maker.”  The  style 
of  the  essays  is  terse,  vigorous,  and  luminous, — sometimes,  possibly  too  com¬ 
pact  and  condensed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  those  to  whom  the  line  of 
thought  is  not  familiar.  The  author  depends  upon  no  very  elaborate  course 
of  argument  to  secure  the  assent  of  his  readers,  but  upon  the  clearness  of  his 
statements  addressed  to  each  one’s  intelligence  and  reason.  He  does  not 
disparage  or  neglect  the  Scriptures,  but  for  the  most  part  his  discussions  have 
to  do  with  the  philosophy  underlying  Christian  doctrine,  rather  than  with 
the  Scripture  presentation  of  those  doctrines.  Such  principles  of  common 
sense  and  common  reason  must  be  applied  in  all  successful  interpretation  of 
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the  Scriptures,  and  even  those  theologians  who  discard  all  philosophy,  assume 
and  apply  a  philosophy  in  all  their  applications  of  Scripture. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  essays  the  author  “  had  chiefly  in  mind  his 
brethren  in  the  sacred  calling,”  but  the  subjects  presented  do  not  lie  beyond 
the  range  of  ordinary  thought ;  and  the  book  would  furnish  profitable  and 
interesting  reading  to  a  multitude  of  Christian  people.  Such  readers  will  not 
often  find  themselves  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  author,  and  when  they  do,  they  will  find  his  discussion  of  the  subject 
stimulating  and  helpful.  The  eighth  essay — that  on  the  nature  of  Christ — 
will  doubtless  meet  with  more  dissent  than  either  of  the  others.  Indeed, 
the  author  in  undertaking  this  discussion  seems  to  have  transcended  the  limits 
of  what  may  be  properly  called  rational  theology.  The  mystery  of  the 
incarnation  necessarily  transcends  all  rational  explanation,  and  the  mono- 
physitical  view  presented  in  the  essay  will  doubtless  seem  to  the  majority  of 
readers  to  bring  into  the  problem  as  many  difficulties  as  it  relieves.  On  the 
whole  the  book  is  a  most  wholesome  one,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  helpful 
in  the  present  condition  of  theological  thought. 

Current  Religious  Perils.  With  Preludes  and  other  Addresses  on  I.ead- 
ing  Reforms  and  a  Symposium  on  Vital  and  Progressive  Orthodoxy.  By 
Joseph  Cook.  (Boston  Monday  Lectures.)  Boston  and  New  York:  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin,  and  Company  ;  Cambridge  :  The  Riverside  Press.  1888.  (pp. 
xiii.  435.  6|x3B.)  $2.00. 

Mr.  Cook  has  slightly  changed  the  form  _of  his  publication, — no  longer 
appealing  to  the  public  through  the  channel  of  the  newspapers,  but  limit¬ 
ing  himself  to  his  monthly  periodical,  Our  Day,  and  to  a  more  sumptuous 
and  higher  priced  volume  containing  his  preludes,  lectures,  and  symposiums 
all  in  one.  This  volume  well  maintains  the  interest  of  the  series.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  own  lectures,  there  are  communications  upon  Current  Religious 
Perils  by  no  less  than  twenty-five  representative  men  of  all  denominations. 
The  book  is  a  library  of  information. 

A  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  ok  Jesus  Christ.  Second 
Division  :  The  Internal  Condition  of  Palestine,  and  of  the  Jewish  People, 
in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Emil  Schiirer.  Translated  by  Sophia 
Taylor  and  Rev.  Peter  Christie.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  iii.  New  York: 
Scribner  and  Welford.  1886.  (pp.  viii.  386.  7x3|.)  (Clark’s  Foreign 

Theological  Library.  New  Series.  Vol.  xxv.) 

This  third  volume  continues  the  translation  of  the  author’s  invaluable 
work,  the  first  two  volumes  of  which  have  been  noticed  (vol.  xliii.  p.  390). 
The  present  volume  is  of  special  value  for  its  bearing  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament,  since  it  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  literature 
in  circulation  among  both  the  Palestinian  Jews  and  the  Hellenists  in  the 
time  of  Christ.  This  is  a  field  which  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  in¬ 
terpreters,  and  from  which  we  are  more  likely  than  from  any  other  quarter 
to  get  light  upon  various  obscurities  in  the  New  Testament. 
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The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,  explained  and  vindicated.  By  Rev. 

Basil  Manly,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 

Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son.  1888. 

(pp.  X.  256.  5Mx3iV) 

In  the  “Bible  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,  explained  and  vindicated “  Dr. 
Manly  has  furnished  the  world  one  of  the  best  books  upon  the  subject  that 
has  yet  been  published.  The  style  is  forcible  and  perspicuous,  the  author 
limits  himself  to  the  essential  points  in  the  discussion,  and  presents  a  view 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  which  is  at  once  loyal  to  the  truth  and 
defensible  from  all  attack.  He  equally  avoids  taking  up  extreme  positions 
and  the  surrender  of  important  posts,  and  is  not  to  be  classed  ‘among  those 
whom  he  describes  as  kind-hearted,  liberal  men  who,  in  striving  to  propitiate 
opponents,  and  to  gain  them  over  by  making  a  mild  and  unobjectionable 
statement  of  truth,  may  unconsciously  surrender  the  very  citadel  to  the 
enemy  (p.  19  )• 

After  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  some  sources  of 
misapprehension  arising  from  indiscriminate  definitions,  the  author  proceeds 
to  the  statement  of  the  true  doctrine,  insisting  that  inspiration  is  not  me¬ 
chanical  in  its  operation,  nor  destructive  of  the  individuality  of  the  writers ; 
that  it  does  not  imply  perfect  knowledge  on  all  subjects,  or  exemption  from 
error  in  conduct ;  does  not  prevent  errors  of  subsequent  transcription,  nor 
endorse  sayings  or  actions  introduced  without  express  approval.  Positively 
the  true  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  that  God  by  ways  and  methods  of  his  own 
has  made  the  Bible  his  word,  while  still  leaving  it  human  in  its  literary  form. 
The  authorship  is  twofold.  This  occupies  the  First  Part  of  the  book. 

The  Second  Part  deals  with  the  proof  of  inspiration,  and  properly 
recognizes  the  necessarily  cumulative  character  of  the  argument.  Strong 
presumptions  that  there  would  be  an  inspired  record  are  drawn  from  the 
goodness  of  God  and  the  need  of  man,  from  the  importance  of  the  object  in 
view,  from  the  prominence  of  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Christian 
system,  and  from  the  uncultured  character  and  straitened  circumstances  of 
the  witnesses.  For  direct  proof  of  inspiration,  the  author,  assuming  the 
general  truth  of  Christian  history,  relies  upon  (  1st)  The  manner  in  which 
one  portion  of  Scripture  is  quoted  in  other  portions,  especially  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  writers  of  the  New ;  ( 2d )  Specific  declarations  that 
particular  passages  are  inspired,  as  in  Matt.  xxii.  43,  where  Jesus  refers  to 
Ps.  cx.  I  as  an  utterance  spoken  by  David  in  the  spirit,  meaning,  as  Mark 
xii.  36  shows,  the  Holy  Spirit;  (3d)  The  promises  of  inspiration  to  the 
writers  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  especially  in  our  Lord’s 
discourse  upon  the  occasion  of  sending  forth  the  twelve,  and  in  his  last 
discourse  on  the  evening  before  the  crucifixion,  recorded  in  John  xiv.  16 ; 
(4th)  The  claims  of  the  writers  themselves  to  inspiration.  These  are 
abundant  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  case  of  Paul  almost  superabun¬ 
dant  in  the  New  Testament.  These  claims  are  such  as  to  force  upon  us  the 
alternative  of  either  taking  a  high  view  of  inspiration,  or  of  rejecting  the 

writers  altogether  as  untrustworthy  men,  laboring  under  hallucinations,  or 
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aiming  to  commit  pious  frauds  upon  the  public.  This  part  of  the  argument 
is  judiciously  wrought  out  and  with  great  power. 

The  author  is  equally  happy  in  Part  Third  in  answering  objections.  These 
he  does  not  take  up  in  detail,  but  classifies,  and  refutes  in  typical  examples. 
Luke’s  painstaking  care  did  not  prevent  his  being  inspired  at  the  same  time. 
The  words  which  Paul  spoke  by  permission  were  as  much  inspired  as  those 
he  spoke  by  commandment  ( i  Cor.  vii.  6-25).  Paul’s  thinking  that  he  had 
the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  make  it  sure,  as  some  suppose,  that  he  did  not 
have  it.  Paul’s  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men  (Rom.  vi.  18,  19),  and  his 
speaking  “not  after  the  Lord,  but  as  in  foolishness’’  (2  Cor.  xi.  17),  but 
asserts  his  right  to  use  figurative  speech  and  ironical  language  whenever 
necessary.  The  chapter  upon  alleged  discrepancies  is  brief  but  judicious, 
and  he  commends  in  the  highest  terms  Rev.  Mr.  Haley’s  work  upon  the 
subject.  The  author  does  not  believe  that  any  of  the  alleged  discrepancies 
are  real,  but  that  they  all  admit  of  a  reasonable  explanation.  To  those  who 
would  live  in  constant  fear  lest  “  we  should  find  a  case  of  insuperable  dis¬ 
crepancy,’’  his  answer  is,  “Wait  till  such  a  case  actually  arises.  Do  not 
adjust  your  doctrines  to  remote  and  imaginary  contingencies  which  may 
never  arise.  The  fact  that  such  discrepencies  and  errors  have  been  so  often 
and  so  confidently  alleged. . .  .and  have  been  found  to  admit  of  a  reasonable 
explanation,  is  a  ground  of  confidence  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  as  in 
the  past.’’ 

As  to  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  author  holds  that  inspiration 
is  not  responsible  for  the  morality  of  many  of  the  individual  actors  introduced 
into  the  Old  Testament;  that  we  are  liable  to  be  premature  in  our  adverse 
judgments  upon  the  actions  of  others,  as  in  Samuel’s  slaying  of  Agag  ;  that 
some  actions  which  would  now  be  wrong  were  under  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  those  times  right.  The  Mosaic  law,  for  example,  was  not  an 
absolute  standard  for  all  ages,  but  a  statesmanlike  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
the  times.  The  imperfection  of  a  code  when  applied  to  our  time  arises  from 
its  perfection  as  applied  to  the  time  of  Moses. 

To  the  objections  on  critical  and  scientific  grounds  the  author  is  equally 
judicious  in  his  remarks,  and  he  well  emphasizes  the  fact  that  definitely 
established  contradictions  to  science  have  not  been  found  in  the  Bible. 

In  treating  of  the  objection  that  many  insignificant  details  are  unworthy 
of  inspiration,  the  author  is  peculiarly  happy  in  what  he  says  of  the  incident 
of  Paul’s  sending  for  his  cloak  at  Troas.  Such  incidents,  he  well  says, 
reveal  to  us  the  man  Paul,  and  bring  us  nearer  to  him  in  actual  real  life. 

“Consider  the  case  about  this  much  complained  of  cloak.  Here  is  a  man 
who,  some  thirty  years  ago,  renounced  ease,  fortune,  popularity,  brilliant 
prospects, — all  for  Christ,  in  order  to  do  good  to  the  souls  of  men.  He  has 
had  his  reward  all  along,  from  the  world  and  from  his  nation,  in  stripes,  in 
rod-beatings,  in  stonings,  in  imprisonments,  in  treachery  and  deadly 
conspiracy,  in  unblushing  falsehoods,  in  unassuaged  malice.  And  now  his 
end  is  near.  He  is  advanced  in  years,  in  his  last  prison,  his  usefulness  ac- 
complj^^^d;  hi$  course  finished.  He  is  just  awaiting  the  sentence  of  death. 
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Bravely,  cheerfully,  triumphantly,  he  writes  his  last  letter  to  his  dearest 
friend,  his  son  in  the  gospel.  Not  a  note  quivers,  not  a  word  hints  of  gloom 
or  regret. 

“  But  he  is  shivering  with  cold.  Winter  is  commencing.  He  is  in  want 
of  clothes.  And  in  that  prison  he  is  lonely.  He  cannot  solace  himself  by 
talking,  as  of  old,  to  the  guard  to  whom  he  was  chained ;  nor  can  he,  as 
formerly,  have  interviews  with  the  hostile  Jews,  and  strive  to  convert  them,  or 
with  the  loving  Christians,  and  endeavor  to  comfort  them.  He  is  shut  off 
from  such  intercourse.  Some  of  the  Christians  themselves  are  afraid  or 
ashamed  now  to  stand  with  him ;  and  others  are  debarred  from  doing  what 
they  would  for  him.  Only  Luke  is  with  him,  sharing  apparently  his  im¬ 
prisonment  for  the  sake  of  alleviating  his  sufferings, — Luke,  who  had  been 
with  him  in  his  imprisonment  at  Caesarea,  and  again  in  his  first  imprison¬ 
ment  at  Rome.  He  is  used  to  it:  he  has  come  to  stand  by  him  to  the  last. 
But  the  good  man  wants  his  books,  especially  certain  beloved  precious 
parchments.  They  would  cheer  his  lonely  hours.  He  needs  his  cloak,  he 
wants  his  manuscripts.  Is  there  nothing  touching,  nothing  affecting  in 
this  ? . . . .  We  put  a  high  value  upon  that  cloak,  and  the  little  passage  that 
alludes  to  it  ”  (p.  253). 
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Biblical  learning  in  America  has  lost  one  of  its  eminent  representatives 
by  the  death  of  this  venerable  scholar  whose  long  life  of  usefulness  closed 
in  Oberlin  on  the  fourteenth  of  September. 

Dr.  Barrows  was  born  at  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  1805;  graduated  from 
Yale  College,  1826;  was  pastor  of  the  Dey  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York  City,  1835  to  1837 ;  professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Western  Reserve 
College,  Hudson,  Ohio,  1837  to  1852 ;  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  literature  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1853  to  1865 ;  instructor  in 
New  Testament  literature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City, 
1869  and  1870;  and  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  literature  in 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  1872  to  1880. 

For  thirty-one  years  Dr.  Barrows  was  a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  his  last  and  most  important  work  being  a  series  of 
twelve  articles  on  Inspiration  and  Revelation,  which  was  begun  in  1867 
and  completed  in  1873. 

Possessed  of  extraordinary  acquirements,  not  only  in  sacred  literature, 
but  also  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  in  mathematics,  in  natural  science, 
and  in  general  literature.  Dr.  Barrows  retained  his  intellectual  vivacity  and 
the  easy  control  of  all  his  learned  stores  to  the  last.  As  increasing  age  and 
illness  reduced  him  to  physical  helplessness,  the  dignity  of  his  mind  and 
the  serenity  of  his  faith  only  shone  forth  more  conspicuously. 
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Kurzgefasster  Kommentar  zu  den  Heil- 
igen  Schriften  A.  und  N,  T.,  noticed, 

562- 

L. 

Laurie,  Rev,  Thomas,  critical  note  by, 

515- 

Letter  from  Professor  Driver,  A,  565. 

Lord’s  Supper,  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  the, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Richard,  no; 
Colloquy  of  Marburg,  no  ;  Luther’s 
Articles,  in  ;  Luther  and  Zwingli,  in  ; 
the  Third,  or  Confessional,  Period  of 
Development,  113  ;  Melanchthon,  114  ; 
antithetical  relations  of  the  Confession, 
114  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
1 16  ;  controversy  concerning  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  122  ;  Melanchthon’s  supposed 
change,  123  ;  meaning  of  exhibeantur 
and  disiribuantur,  125  ;  Chemnitz’s  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Real  Presence,  127 ;  the 
Formula  Concordia,  128  ;  the  Dog¬ 
matic  and  Modern  Period,  130. 

Love,  Rev.  Wm.  De  Loss,  D.D.,  article 
by,  608. 

Lyman,  Rev.  Albert  J.,  article  by,  209. 

Lyon,  Prof.  D.  G.,  book-notice,  542. 

M. 

Magoun,  Rev.  G,  F. ,  critical  note  by,  520. 

Manly’s,  Rev,  Basil,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  The 
Bible  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,  noticed, 
743- 

Mann’s,  William  J.,  D.D.,  Life  and 
Times  of  Henry  Melchoir  Muehlenberg, 
noticed,  560. 

Mcllvaine’s,  J.  H.,  The  Wisdom  of  the 
Apocalypse,  noticed,  550. 

Merriam,  Rev.  Alexander  R.,  article  by, 

32. 

Miller’s,  Rev,  Joseph,  B.D.,  The  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
noticed,  208. 

Morris’s,  E.  D.,  D.D.,  Is  There  Salvation 
after  Death,  noticed,  207. 

Music  and  Christian  Education,  article 
on,  by  Edward  S.  Steele,  695  ;  sesthet- 
ical  nature  of  music,  696  ;  music,  a  fine 
art,  697  ;  nature  of  beauty,  698  ;  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  ideal  to  teleology,  699  ;  the 
true  meaning  of  tragedy,  700 ;  relation 
of  the  right  to  the  beautiful,  701  ;  al¬ 
leged  vicious  tendencies  of  the  l^autiful, 
701  :  Paul’s  conception  of  the  good  and 
beautiful,  703 ;  the  embodiment  of  ideal 
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beauty,  704  ;  free  beauty,  705  ;  adher¬ 
ent  beauty,  705 ;  natural  and  artificial 
beauty,  706:  specific  character  of  poetry, 
707;  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  708  ;  fine  arts,  not  instructive, 
708  :  but  stimulating,  709  ;  relation  of 
sentiment  to  action,  709  ;  importance 
of  cherishing  a  high  ideal,  710  ;  misuse 
of  the  novel  and  the  theatre,  711  ;  words 
not  essential  to  the  embodiment  of 
ideals,  712  ;  claims  of  art  upon  Chris¬ 
tianity,  712  ;  service  of  the  fine  arts  for 
Christian  use,  713  ;  superiority  of  mu¬ 
sic  for  Christian  use,  714  ;  advantages 
of  music  over  poetry,  715  ;  spirituality 
of  music,  716 ;  objections  to  paintings 
and  sculpture  as  aids  in  Christian  serv¬ 
ice,  716  ;  sphere  of  church  architecture, 
717  :  limitations  of  poetry  in  Christian 
service,  718 ;  reasons  for  the  superior 
excellence  of  music  as  an  aid  in  religious 
service,  719  ;  relation  of  the  preacher  to 
the  musician,  720  :  religious  art  outside 
the  church,  720  ;  superiority  of  painting 
over  sculpture  in  treating  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  721  :  influence  of  the  Reformation 
upon  religious  music,  722. 

N. 

Name  of  God  and  the  Cuneiform  Inscrip¬ 
tions,  The,  note  on,  515. 

Natural  and  Spiritual  Law,  note  on,  520. 

Neill’s,  Edward  D.,  Maryland  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning,  noticed,  733  ;  Virginia  Vetusta, 
noticed,  733. 

O. 

Oldest  Book  in  the  World,  The  [Papyrus 
Prisse],  article  on,  by  Howard  Osgood, 
629  ;  early  Egyptian  civilization,  629  ; 
during  the  fifth  dynasty,  630 ;  estimate 
of  the  book,  632  ;  state  of  society  in 
Ptah-hotep’s  day,  631  ;  of  ethics,  633  ; 
his  conception  of  God,  634  ;  Ptah-hotep 
and  the  usual  theories  of  development, 
63s  ;  Maxims  of  Ani,  636  ;  literature  of 
the  subject,  638  :  Virey’s  preface,  639 ; 
history  of  the  manuscript,  639  ;  date  of 
the  composition,  639  ;  personality  of 
Ptah-hotep,  640;  object  of  the  work,  642; 
style,  643  ;  success  of  the  translation, 
644  ;  Maspero’s  commendation,  645  ; 
Renouf's  criticism,  647  ;  translation  of 
the  book  of  Kakimna,  648  ;  the  Pre¬ 
cepts  of  Ptah-hotep,  650  ;  Maxims  of 
Ani,  660. 

Osgood,  Prof.  Howard,  article  by,  629. 

P. 

Pain,  The  Economy  of,  article  on,^  by 
Rev.  Henry  Hayman,  D.D.,  i  ;  pleas¬ 
ure  and  pain  in  general,  i  ;  capacity 
for  pain,  enormous,  3 ;  capacity  for 


pleasure,  limited,  4  ;  uses  of  pain,  5  ; 
pain  scarcely  never  normal,  5  ;  pains  of 
an  exceptional  nature,  7  ;  discipline  of 
pain,  necessary  on  account  of  present 
ignorance,  8  ;  actual  pain  not  designed 
as  pleasure  is,  9  ;  uses  of  pain  in  the 
moral  sphere,  10 ;  pain  more  powerful 
as  a  stimulant  than  pleasure,  ii  ;  pain 
the  safeguard  of  life,  12 ;  the  life-joy 
antecedent,  13  ;  pleasure  from  relief  of 
pain,  14 ;  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of 
power,  15  :  pain  the  tribute  to  power, 
16  ;  didactic  work  of  pain,  17 ;  actual 
pain  probably  a  minimum,  18  ;  the 
surplus  of  pain ,  19  ;  unanswerable  dif¬ 
ficulties,  20  ;  probably,  on  the  whole, 
no  surplus  of  pain,  2t  ;  the  surplus  ap¬ 
parent,  not  real,  22 ;  civilization  in¬ 
creases  pain,  24  ;  is  morally  defective, 
25  ;  increases  sensitiveness,  26  ;  saves 
sickly  life,  27  ;  pain,  the  nemesis  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  28  ;  civilization  increases  the 
pain  of  animals,  but  develops  their 
moral  sense,  30 ;  proof  of  man’s  cor¬ 
ruption, —  from  crowded  cities,  465; 
from  the  contact  of  civilized  with  sav¬ 
age  man,  468  ;  action  of  pain  on  the 
moral  sense,  470  ;  analogy  between  pain 
in  the  physical  sphere  and  in  the  moral, 
471 :  must  study  man  as  a  whole,  472  ; 
objections  formulated,  472 ;  unequal 
distribution  of  pain,  473  ;  probable  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  low  and  equable  pain- 
tax,  474 :  of  a  high,  equable  pain-tax, 
475  t  of  pain  distributed  strictly  accord¬ 
ing  to  moral  deserts,  476 ;  tendency  to 
Pharisaism,  477 ;  to  the  destruction  of 
the  publicans,  479  ;  virtue  lose  its  savor, 
480  :  man’s  probation  undermined,  481  ; 
danger  of  arguing  from  ignorance,  482 ; 
folly  of  impatience,  483  ;  connection  of 
pain  with  moral  corruption,  485 ;  pain 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  moral  sense,  486 ; 
moral  preventives  of  pain,  585 ;  excep¬ 
tional  character  of  sufferers,  586;  the 
mystery  of  evil  a  key  to  the  mystery  of 
pain,  587 ;  virtuous  sufferers  an  index 
of  the  general  corruption,  588 ;  results 
of  pain  as  we  see  it,  589 ;  a  maximum 
of  discipline  with  a  minimum  of  suffer- 
590 :  suggestive  of  future  retribu¬ 
tion,  591 ;  possibility  of  eternal  suffer¬ 
ing,  592 ;  presumptions  in  favor  of  a 
continuance  of  pain,  593  ;  the  few  bear 
the  burden  of  the  many,  594;  pain  a 
bond  of  brotherly  sympathy,  596 ;  the 
teaching  power  of  conspicuous  pain, 
597 ;  the  economy  of  pain  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  natural  religion,  599;  diverse 
capacities  for  pain,  6cio ;  the  truth  at¬ 
tested  by  moral  pain,  602  ;  an  argument 
for  Christianity,  603  ;  extent  to  which 
it  stimulates  reflection,  605  ;  higher  les¬ 
sons  of  pain,  606  ;  suggestive  of  man’s 
greater  future,  607. 
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Paraphrase  of  Romans  v.  13-21.,  note  on, 
S18, 

Parker's,  Henry  W. ,  The  Spirit  of  Beauty, 
noticed,  740. 

Premillennialism,  article  on,  by  Rev.  S.  H. 
Kellogg,  D.D. ,  234;  classification  of 
commentators,  234  ;  points  of  general 
agreement,  236 ;  what  premillennialism 
is  not,  238  ;  arguments  supporting  the 
doctrine,  241  ;  analogy  to  the  advent, 
245  ;  the  visions  of  Daniel,  245  ;  prom¬ 
ises  of  Christ,  249  ;  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
251  ;  doctrinal  affinities,  252  ;  the  Au- 
gustinian  anthropology,  254 ;  the  cor¬ 
responding  soteriology,  257 ;  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  Lord's  humanity,  258  ; 
honoring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  259  ;  the 
Augustinian  eschatology,  261  ;  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  election,  263 ;  practical  bear¬ 
ings,  266  ;  a  missionary  eschatology, 
267  ;  Premillennial  Conference  of  1878, 
270  :  prominent  supporters  of  the  doc¬ 
trine,  271  :  relation  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  273. 

Price,  Rev.  Ira  M.,  D.D.,  book-notice, 
377- 

Prison,  The  Call  of  the,  to  Ministers,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Rev.  W.  J .  Batt,  385  ;  un¬ 
popularity  of  the  office,  385  ;  its  privi¬ 
leges  underestimated,  386 ;  renewed 
attention  to  the  work,  390  ;  advantages 
of  the  situation,  391  ;  the  preaching  re¬ 
quired,  392  :  pastoral  work,  393  ;  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  Roman  Catholics,  394 ; 
aids  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
395  :  the  families  of  prisoners,  397  ;  po¬ 
litical  relations,  398  ;  routine  duties, 
399:  sympathetic  assistance,  401;  prayer¬ 
meeting,  402  ;  social  meetings,  404  ; 
dignity  of  the  calling,  406. 

Probation  after  Death,  The  Illiberality  of 
the  Dogma  of,  article  on,  by  Rev.  A.  J. 
Lyman,  209  ;  statement  of  the  new  de¬ 
parture  position,  210  :  what  the  dogma 
is,  212  ;  what  it  is  not,  213  ;  arguments 
supporting  it,  217:  illiberality  of  these 
arguments,  219 ;  exegetical  argument, 

219  ;  bearing  on  the  salvation  of  infants, 

220  ;  Sheol,  222  ;  miraculous  resurrec¬ 
tions,  224  ;  the  historic  Christ,  226  ;  the 
essential  Christ,  231. 

Protestant  Problems  in  Germany,  German 
Periodical  Literature,  531. 

R. 

Randall's,  D.  B.,  A.B.,  A  Puritan  Colony 
in  Maryland,  noticed,  733. 


Richard,  Prof.  J.  W.,  D.D.,  article  by, 
no. 

Riggs',  Stephen  R.,  D.D.,  Mary  and  I, 
noticed,  564. 

Ross's,  A.  Hastings,  The  Church-King¬ 
dom,  noticed,  543. 

Row's,  C.  A.,  M.A. ,  Future  Retribution, 
noticed,  553  ;  A  Manual  of  Christian 
Evidences,  noticed,  739. 


S. 

Sayce's,  A.  H.,  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Religion,  noticed,  377. 

Schaff's,  Philip,  D.D.,  Church  and  State 
in  the  United  States,  or  the  American 
Idea  of  Religious  Liberty  and  its  Prac¬ 
tical  Effects,  noticed,  563. 

Schmid’s,  Prof.  H.,  Lehrbuch  der  Dog- 
mengeschichte,  noticed,  555. 

Schodde’s,  Rev.  G.  H.,  Ph.D.,  The  Book 
of  Jubilees,  noticed,  542. 

Schiirer’s,  Emil,  A  History  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  People  in  the  Time  of  Christ, 
noticed,  742. 

Schwartz,  J.,  articles  by,  52,  437. 

Smith,  Rev.  J.  Ritchie,  article  by,  297, 

Steele,  Edward  S. ,  article  by,  695. 

Street's,  Rev.  Owen,  D.D.,~The  Dream 
and  the  Awaking,  noticed,  564. 

Strong,  Prof.  Augustus  H.,  article  by,  84. 

Swete,  Henry  Barclay,  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  Greek,  noticed,  556. 


V. 

Van  Dyke’s,  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  D.D. ,  The 
Reality  of  Religion,  noticed,  208. 

W. 

Warren’s,  Israel  P.,  The  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  noticed,  550. 

Weber’s,  Dr.  Ferdinand,  Die  Lehren  des 
Talmuds,  noticed,  559. 

Weidner’s,  Prof.  Revere  Franklin,  Biblical 
Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  no¬ 
ticed,  741  :  An  Introduction  to  Dog¬ 
matic  Theology,  noticed,  741. 

Willey’s,  Samuel  H.,  D. D.,  A  History  of 
the  College  of  California,  noticed,  564. 

Williams’,  John  Milton,  A.M.,  Rational 
Theology,  noticed,  741. 

Wright,  Rev.  G.  Frederick,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
article  by,  523. 
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OBERLIN  college.  1 

Dbpartu ENT  or  Theology. — Instruction  is  given  by  the  President,  seven  Pro>fl 
fessors,  four  Instructors,  and  eminent  special  lecturers,  appointed  from  time  to ^9 
time.  The  Course  of  Study  has  been  arranged  upon  the  elective  system  and  9 
greatly  enlarged.  There  are  631  hours  of  required  studies,  and  519  which  must  1 
be  selected  from  electives  provided  to  the  amount  of  1252  hours.  These  em>  ^ 
brace  extended  studies  in  Biblical  Exegesis  and  Church  History.  Provision  is  i 
also  made  for  extended  original  study.  An  English  Course  of  two  years  has  been  j 
prepared  for  mature  men,  designed  especially  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  Home  ^ 
Missionary  service.  Seminary  students  have  free  access  to  all  the  classes,  li-  C 
braries,  and  cabinets  of  the  other  departments.  Rooms  are  provided  for  students  1 
in  Council  Hall,  exclusively  devoted  to  this  department,  and  such  help  given  in  ] 
addition  to  that  allbrded  1^  the  American  Education  Society  as  enables  the  eco-  < 
nomical  student  by  reasonable  personal  efforts  to  pursue  bis  course  without  em¬ 
barrassment.  Number  of  students,  1887-88,  is  85. 

Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts.— Fifteen  Professors  give  instruc-  | 
tion  in  this  department.  The  Classical  Course,  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  has  the  re-  ^ 
quirements  for  admission  and  standard  of  scholarship  of  our  best  colleges,  and  : 
while  requiring  definite  attainments  in  Mathematics,  Literature — Classic  and  ] 
Modem,  Science,  Philosophy  and  History,  offers  a  wide  range  of  elective  studies,  j 
The  Philosophical  Course,  for  the  degree  of  Ph.B.,  and  the  Literary  Course,  are  like 
the  above,  with  the  exception  that  less  Classical  Literature,  and  consequently 
less  time  in  preparatory  studies,  is  required. 

•  Department  of  Preparatory  Instruction. — Comprises  a  Classical  School, 
which  prepares  students  for  the  best  colleges,  and  an  English  School,  which  pre¬ 
pares  students  for  the  Literary  Course  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  the 
Arts ;  and  offers  the  advantages  of  a  first-class  academy  to  those  who  can  spend 
but  a  little  time  at  school.  Instruction  is  given  by  the  Principal  of  this  depart, 
ment,  seven  tutors,  and  about  twenty-five  special  teachers. 

Art  Department.— Offers  good  advantages  for  the  study  of  Drawing  and 
Painting,  its  scheme  of  work  harmonizing  with  recent  methods  of  Art  Study. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

The  attention  of  music  students  is  invited  to  the  unequalled  combination  of 
advantages  to  be  found  at  this  Conservatory.  (1)  It  is  carried  on  in  a  pre-emi¬ 
nently  religious  atmosphere.  Its  teachers  are  all  Christian  men  and  women, 
who  ^lieve  that  the  highest  attainments  in  music  should  not  be  purchased,  as 
they  too  often  are,  with  a  lapse  from  good  habits  or  the  loss  of  Christian  faith. 
(2)  Its  instruction  is  of  the  most  thorough  sort.  It  aims  to  give  that  genuine 
•  culture  in  music  which  is  much  more  than  the  mere  ability  to  sing  a  song  or 
thrum  an  instmment.  (3)  Its  charges  are  very  low.  The  entire  expenses  of  a 
music  student  for  a  college  year  need  not  exceed  $300  or  $350.  and  with  careful 
economy  may  be  brought  still  lower.  (4)  Those  who  wish  to  give  only  a  part  of 
their  time  to  music  are  able  to  pursue  special  studies,  under  the  best  of  teachers, 
in  any  of  the  other  departments  of  Oberlin  College. 

Nearly  five  hundred  students  were  in  attendance  at  this  Conservatory'last 
year,  and  it  has  more  applications  every  year  for  teachers,  organists,  etc.,  than 
it  can  fill  from  its  graduates.  For  catalogues  and  fuller  particulars,  address 
Prof.  F.  B.  Rice,  Director,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Expenses  in  all  departments  for  tuition,  incidentals,  and  board  are  very  low. 
Students  who  do  not  wish  to  take  a  full  course  can  select  such  studies  in  any  de¬ 
partment  as  they  are  prepared  to  pursue  to  advantage.  Both  sexes  admitted- 
Location  healthful,  and  religious  influences  the  best.  No  drinking  saloons  in 
town.  In  all  departments.  Fall  term  begins  second  week  in  September ;  Winter 
term  begins  first  week  in  January;  Spring  term  begins  first  week  in  April.  Cir¬ 
culars  with  full  information  sent  free  by  G.  W.  SHURTLEFF,  Sec. 


THE  MANUAL  OF  PRAISE. 


A  NEW  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK. 

Edited  by  FBOF.  H.  MEAD,  D J).,  of  the  Oberlin  Tbeologioal  Seminary,  and 
Frof.  F.  S.  BIOE,  Mns.  Doo.,  Director  of  Oberlin  Oonservatory  of  Mnsio. 

The  Book  contains  606  Hymns  and  Chants,  about  350  Tunes,  and  432  pag^.  It 
is  a  Manual "  for  all  occasions,  designed  to  meet  alike  the  needs  of  the  Churches 
for  Sabbath  worship.  Missionary  Concerts,  the  Prayer-meeting,  the  Sabbath-school, 
and  the  home. 

The  tunes  have  been  chosen  and  adapted  with  great  care.  The  indexes  are  full 
and  complete.  Special  attention  is  ealled  to  the  Topical  Index,  giving  the  first  line 
of  the  hymn  and  the  tune  to  which  it  is  adapted,  thus  greatly  facilitating  the  sdec- 
tion  of  hymns  for  the  Sabbath  service  or  social  meeting. 

We  think  that  an  equal  amount  of  musical  and  poetical  matter  in  type,  equally 
clear  and  legible,  cannot  elsewhere  be  found  in  so  small  a  compass,  or  so  cheap. 

"  The  Manual  of  IVaise  seems  to  combine  the  three  things  which  nm  want  in 
such  a  book,  viz.  dignity,  variety,  and  completeness.” — Rev.  G.  Frederick  Wrigkl, 
Andover,  Mass. 

*•  Our  readers  will  find  this  one  c*  the  few  hymn-books  which  really  deserve  to 
be  placed  in  the  highest  rank.”  —  C'ori^.  '^•Uionalist. 

“Amply  large,  and  still  free  from  musical  padding  and  trash.”  —  M.  Commt, 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 

“  From  first  to  last  it  is  the  '  finest  of  the  wheat.’  It  is  a  wonderfully  rich  and 
choice  collection.” —  Rev.  Simeon  Gilbert,  Editor  Advance. 

“  It  is  a  perfect  jewel  of  a  book.” —  Rev.  A.  E.  AUaben,  Plainfield,  HI. 

“  I  have  been  through  it  three  times,  and  must  confess  my  great  admiration  of  it 
in  almost  every  respect.” —  Rev.  M.  K.  Cross,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

"Asa  collection  it  is  conspicuously  free  from  lumber,  and  possessed  of  exceptional 
merits.  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  the  book  does  not  win  large  success.”— J.  H. 
Thayer,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

"  I  am  better  pleased  with  the  selectiou  tbau  any  other  within  my  knowledge.** 
—  Pres.  Wm.  W.  Brooks,  Tabor,  Iowa. 

“  One  of  the  very  best  for  its  purpose  yet  prepared  ”—Reo.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

“  Our  choir  and  congregation  like  the  book  very  much.  It  improves  on  acquaint¬ 
ance.” —  Rev.  E.  N.  Evans,  Norwood,  N.Y. 

Introduction  price,  large  edition,  $75.00  per  hundred;  small  edition,  $50.00 
per  hundred.  Specimen  copies,  toith  a  view  to  introduction,  sent  on  rece^  of 
price. 


for  Fnblio  and  Social  Worship,  bound  with  the  “  Manual,”  or  sold  separately. 

“  The  selections  range  through  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  and  are  classified 
by  subjects,  so  that  a  ^nce  at  the  index  suggmts  passages  adapted  to  spedal 
occasions  of  worship.  The  selections  are  made  with  good  taste  ana  judgment.”— 
Congregationalist.  " 

“  This  is  a  varied  and  judicious  arrangement,  and  one  that  may  nndoubtedlyjM 
found  acceptable  and  useful  to  churches  that  practise  responsive  readings.  The 
list  of  topics  is  excellent,  and  such  as  will  meet  the  essential  wants  of  tM  dinirh 
\nd  of  the  family.” —  Interior. 

*•*  Specimen  copies  sent  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

K  J.  GOODRICH,  Publisher,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Will  be  furnished  for  the  years  1884-88  for  $2.50  per  Volume. 

Bound  Volumes  of  1884-88,  Cloth,  each,  -  -  -  $3  00 

One-half  Morocco,  -  -  -  -  -  -  3  TiO 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1888,  -  -  ...  -  3  00 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Finney’s  Theolojry.  -  -  -  0  50 

“  “  “  Revival  Lectures,  -  -  3  00 

“  “  Memoirs  of  Rev.  C.  G.  Finney,  -  -  3  00 

“  Wright’s  Studies  In  Science  and  Religion,  -  ,3  70 
“  “  “  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences,  -  3  70 

“  ,  “  “  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible,  -  3  50 

Cases  for  1884-88  sent  post-paid  for  50c.  each. 

E.  J.  GOODRICH,  Publisher, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 


The  Biblical  Cosmogony  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Science. 


JAMES  D.  DANA,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy^  Yale  College. 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA. 

-Sent  Post-paid  for  20  Cents. 

E.  J.  GOODRICH,  Publisher, 

Oberlin,  Ohio, 


RESPONSIVE  READINGS 


FOR  PUBLIC  AND  SOCIAL  WORSHIP. 

The  selections  range  through  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  and  are  classified  by  sub¬ 
jects,  so  that  a  glance  at  the  index  suggests  passages  adapted  to  special  occasions  of  wor¬ 
ship,  The  selections  are  made  with  good  taste  and  judgment." — Congregationalist. 

"  This  is  a  varied  and  judicious  arrangement,  and  one  that  may  undoubtedly  be  found 
acceptable  and  useful  to  churches  that  practice  responsive  readings.  The  list  of  topics 
is  wcellent,  and  such  as  will  meet  the  essential  wan.  of  the  church  and  of  the  family." — 
Interior. 


ipecimen  copies  sent  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  25  cents . 

E.  J.  GOODRICH^  Publisher,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
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